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Preface 


This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  my  reprinted  papers  on 
the  stage — plays,  actors,  and  acting.  The  audience 
for  such  volumes  is  not  large,  but  that  it  is  appreci- 
ably increasing  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  my  hobby. 
Moreover  the  accumulating  volumes  are  not  without 
their  use  on  my  own  shelves  ;  there  they  stand,  evi- 
dence of  some  work  done,  of  much  attempted — com- 
fort, scant  though  it  may  be,  for  a  day  of  depression 
when  the  cause  of  honest  drama  seems  hopeless,  and 
King  Music  Hall  flaunts  it  in  theatre  after  theatre 
once  devoted  to  drama.  And  as  I  look  through  the 
pages  of  my  past  work  the  ghost  of  many  a  bold 
adventure  rises  up  to  haunt  me  :  we  were  to  have 
this  and  that  reform,  v/ell  schooled  actors,  a  healthy 
unshackled  drama — yes,  and  unshackled  critics  too  ! 
And  the  public  was  to  be  so  well  educated  by  the 
State  Repertoire  Theatre,  that  the  country  which  had 
furnished  a  popular  audience  for  a  budding  Shake- 
speare, for  Webster,  Massinger,  Marlowe,  Ford,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  should  once  more  create  such 
a  public  for  the  best  dramatic  work  of  our  own  day. 
Ay,  and  our  writers,  inspired  by  the  high  expectations 
of  critical  and  generous  audiences,  would  give  of  their 
best,  untram.melled  by  considerations  of  the  exchequer 
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and  the  susceptibilities  of  the  budding  Miss,  for  whose 
requirements  the  dramatist  (poor  slave  !)  is  nowadays 
too  often  asked  to  cater. 

Well,  these  day-dreams  give  their  value  to  the 
moment ;  few  of  them,  alas,  substantiate  in  actual 
fact.  Of  a  Repertoire  Theatre,  not,  however,  national 
or  state  supported,  I  still  have  lingering  hopes.  A 
few  Quixotic  philanthropists  have  come  to  me  from 
time  to  time  for  information  about  this  strange  crea- 
tion I  write  about,  at  times  so  hopefully,  at  others  so 
despairingly.  And  although  it  seems  too  good  ever 
to  be  true,  I  have  good  reasons  for  hoping  that  the 
money  may  shortly  be  supplied  for  an  initial  attempt 
in  this  blessed  direction. 

J.  T.  GREIN. 
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ENGLISH    PLAYS    AND 
ADAPTATIONS 


ADELPHI   THEATRE:    REVIVAL  OF 
"THE    MANXMAN" 

January  14,  1903 

If  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  in  his  duplex 
capacity  of  an  author-manager  at  his  best,  let  me 
recommend  a  visit  to  one  of  the  matinees  of  The 
Manxman.  The  play  dates  from  the  time  when 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  was  a  novelist  of  distinction  and 
wrote  of  matters,  manners,  and  folk  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted.  Nor  have  a  lustrum  or  two 
much  soiled  the  excellent  melodrama  which  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  dexterously  extracted  from  the  tragic 
story  of  Kate  and  Pete.  It  is  a  play  of  atmosphere, 
and  even  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Manxland 
will  readily  acknowledge  that  the  canvas  represents 
a  genre-picture  of  much  attractiveness.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  from  a  popular  point  of 
view  the  story  is  too  gloomy,  and,  in  its  conclusion, 
too  vague  to  satisfy  the  average  playgoer;  while, 
finally,  the  conditions  under  which  Kate's  baby  is 
born  are  such  that  one  might  easily  annihilate  the 
basis  of  the  conflict.  But  that  is  a  physiological 
question  into  which  I  need  not  enter  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  play  is  wholly  interesting,  and  that 
it  is  full  of  pretty  human  touches,  and  lightened  by 
scenes  of  rustic  humour  which  are  not,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  melodrama,  dragged  in  ^^ pour  le  besoin  de  la 
caused'  but  form  an  essential  part  of  the  plot. 

To   compare    Mr.    Wilson    Barrett's    Pete    to    his 
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Christian  King  is  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of 
demonstrating  how  capable  he  is  of  really  good 
romantic  work.  The  Christian  King  he  played  in 
the  vein  in  which  it  was  written — in  bathos  and  in 
rant;  The  Manxman  he  plays  also  in  the  vein  in 
which  it  was  written — in  sincerity  and  restrained 
power.  His  Pete  is  a  fine  creation  of  a  picturesque 
character.  There  is  ruggedness  in  it;  there  is  a 
breath  of  rustic  poetry  in  it;  there  is  also  an  ex- 
hibition of  power  dominated  by  that  reticence  of 
vocal  inflection,  which  Mr.  Barrett  all  too  rarely 
cares  to  exercise.  The  more  is  the  pity  that  the 
actor  still  indulges  in  details  of  strange  femininity. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  bracelet  which  he  wears;  but 
fancy  a  man  tucking  the  spray  of  leaves  which  his 
sweetheart  had  given  him  as  a  souvenir  into  the 
neck  of  his  blouse!  Men  do  not  do  such  things. 
They  neither  bare  their  necks  unduly,  nor  do  they 
use  the  hollow  below  the  chin  as  a  pillar-box  for 
billets-doux.  These  are  details,  I  know,  but  they 
worry  a  good  many  among  the  audience,  and  they 
diverge  attention  from  an  otherwise  fresh  and  manly 
performance. 

The  company  that  assists  Mr.  Barrett  numbers 
but  few  good  actors,  and  among  these  few,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Manning,  as  the  sanctimonious  humbug 
who  was  Kate's  father,  and  Mr.  T.  Wigney  Percy- 
val,  in  the  thankless  part  of  the  Deemster,  deserve 
great  praise  for  their  forceful,  unaffected  impersona- 
tions. Miss  Lillah  McCarthy,  who  played  the  heroine, 
possesses  certain  natural  endowments,  which  go  for 
much  on  the  stage.  But  her  acting  is  melodramatic, 
in  the  provincial  sense  of  the  word.  Emphasis  is  all 
very  well,  but  it  must  spring  from  emotion,  not  from 
effort. 


':SHAFTESBURY    THEATRE:  "FOR 
SWORD  OR  SONG" 

WRITTEN  BY  ROBERT  GEORGE  LEGGE,  MADE  BY 
LOUIS  CALVERT,  AND  MUSICK'D  BY  RAYMOND 
ROZE 

January  21,  1903 
I 

"  We  crossed  the  seas, 

For  nought  could  keep  us  home. 
Our  parents  were  deceived, 
Our  love  is  all  we  have." 

(From  "  The  Flight,"  by  Louise,  Crown 
Princess  of  Saxony.) 

INVOLUNTARILY  I  thought  of  the  ominous  little  ballad 
which  the  accomplished  Austrian  princess  composed 
long  before  she  decided  to  exchange  rank  and  the 
sombre  palace  of  Dresden  for  freedom  and  a  roving 
life.  I  thought  of  it  not  because  the  case  of  the 
play  is  absolutely  analogous  to  the  Saxon  tragedy, 
but  because  the  music  of  Mr.  Raymond  Roze,  with 
its  wonderful,  impassioned  rhapsodies  of  liberty  and 
art,  brought  back  to  me  the  four  lines  of  the  princely 
song,  which  struck,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  the 
situation.  It  is  not  very  flattering  to  the  poet  of 
For  Sword  or  Song  that  my  mind  was  thus 
wandering  into  foreign  domains,  while  he  laboriously 
told  the  tale  of  a  mediaeval  melomaniac,  who  pre- 
ferred the  Hungarian  band  of  that  period  to  his  father's 
castle,  and  thereby  incurred  the  paternal  curse.     Nor 
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is  it  my  fault  that  my  customary  attention  was  thus 
found  stra3ang  while  the  play,  loaded  with  words,  with 
music,  and  with  the  scenic  fantasy  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig,  seemed  literally  to  stew  in  its  own  rich  juice. 
The  fact  is  that  the  four  accoucheurs,  the  poet,  the 
"  maker,"  the  musician,  the  mctteur-en-scene,  to  say 
nothing  of  minor  surgeons,  who  fitly  began  at  the 
beginning  by  showing  us  in  effigy,  albeit,  fortunately, 
in  incomprehensible  imbroglio,  the  birth  of  the 
music-loving  Count — never  heeded  Talleyrand's  famous 
"  Surtout  pas  de  zele ! "  and  jointly  and  severally 
did  too  much.  The  result  was  an  enormous  display 
of  virtuosity,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  delighted 
the  unthinking  crowd,  but  which  as  an  entity  must 
be  deemed  unsatisfactory  and  inartistic.  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  I  see  no  great  beauty  in  a  com- 
bination of  music,  words,  scenery  of  the  weirdest,  and 
declamation  of  the  loudest,  when  these  four  elements 
are  not  harmoniously  amalgamated.  In  themselves 
they  may  all  be  interesting  and  beautiful,  but  when 
the  one  interferes  with  the  other,  when  the  scenery 
and  the  mechanism  connected  therewith  eclipse  the 
story,  when  the  story  is  drowned  in  tempestuous 
music,  or  the  softer  strains  of  melody  were  shouted 
down  by  actors  who  were  evidently  told  to  work  the 
larynx  for  all  it  is  worth  ;  then  the  impression  becomes 
chaotic.  And  chaos  is  only  permissible  in  Christmas 
pantomime, 

II 

"  Love  is  the  soul  of  life,  and  music  the  soul  of 
love." 

That  is  the  motto  of  the  play,  but  what  it  has  to 
do  with  the  play,  or  what  the  play  has  to  do  with  the 
motto,  I  know  not.  I  have  heard  a  melodramatic 
story  which  I  have  slenderly  indicated,  and  which  ends 
in  a  manner  incomprehensible  with  a  duel  between 
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the  father  of  the  young  musician  and  the  father  of  his 
gypsified  sweetheart,  but  that  is  all.  I  did  not  feel 
convinced  that  love  is  the  soul  of  life  (although  the 
Bible  has  told  me  that  long  since).  I  did  not  feel 
convinced  that  music  ii;  the  soul  of  love  (although  I 
admit  that  excellent  music,  often  original,  and  some- 
times reminiscent  of  Liszt's  "Rhapsodies  Hongroises  " 
and  Brahms's  "  Ungarische  Taenze,"  is  the  soul  of  a 
pretentious  play).  I  did  feel,  however,  that  here  was 
a  tremendous  uplieaval  of  precious  little  substance.  In 
other  words,  the  afiair  puzzled  and  worried  me.  The 
poet  may  have  written  words  of  great  beauty,  but  they 
entered  the  ear  without  reaching  the  mind.  The 
scenic  artist  may  have  conceived  pictures  of  super- 
human beauty,  but  except  one — the  Wagnerian  forest 
in  the  last  act — they  left  me  unmoved.  Here,  too, 
was  too  much  zeal,  too  much  symbolism  in  design,  too 
much  inexplicable  detail  and  blurredness  in  execution. 
The  "  maker  "  of  the  play — whatever  that  may  mean,  for 
the  play  is  said  on  the  programme  to  have  been  "written  " 
and  "  made,"  as  if  the  terms  were  not  synonymous — 
may  have  expected  wondrous  results  from  his  man- 
oeuvres en  masse,  but  they  were  so  noisy  and  so 
restless  that  one  would  vain  have  hushed  them 
down. 

In  the  face  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  by  the 
crowd  aloft  and  in  the  pit,  it  may  be  strange  that 
I  should  thus  dismember  a  spectacle  which  pleased 
them  mightily.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  it  is 
a  pity  to  give  scant  praise  to  an  effort  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  refinement  of  musical  comedy,  the  more 
so  as  I  am  never  very  tender  towards  that  particular 
class  of  entertainment.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot 
do  otherwise,  cordial  hater  as  I  am  of  pretentiousness. 
And  the  vital  fault  of  For  Sword  or  Song  is  that  it  is 
pretentious  without  being  profound ;  that  it  appeals 
to  guileless  lovers  of  mere  mirage  ;  that  it  sends  forth 
a  weighty  doctrine  in  its  motto,  and  does  nothing  to 
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redeem  it  except  by  means  wholly  extraneous;  that, 
in  fine,  it  is  shown  devoid  of  soul. 

All  this  does  not  imply  that  I  am  blind  to  merits. 
The  music  is  splendid — the  Tzigane  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act  a  little  masterpiece  of  fire  and  local  colour. 
It  will  long  outlive  the  play.  The  scenery  has,  in 
fragments,  charm  of  invention,  and  charm  of  colouring 
and  draping  which  a  neighbour  apti}'  termed  "beauty 
of  imaginative  insanity."  When  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  has 
established  peace  in  the  wild  whirl  of  his  exuberant 
imagination,  when  he  has  learned  sobriety  from 
Antoine,  and  delicate  weirdness  from  Lugne-Poe,  he 
will  be  one  of  our  masters  in  stage-craft.  The  verse 
of  Mr.  R.  G.  Legge,  too,  may  possess  quality  when 
read  in  the  calmness  of  the  study.  But  as  I  was  not 
supplied  with  the  text  I  am  unable  to  substantiate  the 
proposition.  Lastly,  I  enjo3'ed  the  singing  of  Miss 
Julia  Neilson  when,  gradually  freed  from  a  nervous 
tremolo,  she  displayed  such  richness  of  tone,  such 
passion,  that  one  condoled  with  the  operatic  stage  for 
the  loss  of  such  an  artist ;  and  I  admired  Mr.  Fred 
Terry,  in  that  he  vouchsafed  his  talent  to  a  part  in 
which  there  was  not  much  more  than  a  death-scene, 
unnaturally  protracted.  But  all  said,  I  came  away  in 
sore  dilemma.  Had  I  seen  a  pantomime,  a  comic 
opera,  a  musical  comedy  repentant,  or  a  ballet  with 
words  ?  I  did  not  know.  I  shall  never  understand. 
I  can  but  summarise  my  impressions  in  the  words  of 
the  deaf  old  lady,  who  came  home  from  church,  and 
when  asked  how  she  liked  the  sermon,  replied,  "Well, 
you  see,  I  could  hardly  understand  a  word  of  it,  but 
all  the  same  it  was  very  beautiful." 


ROYALTY  THEATRE: 
"THE  HONOUR  OF  A  ROGUE" 

A  PLAY   IN   ONE   ACT,   BY   CONSTANCE  SMEDLEY  AND 
COSMO  HAMILTON 

"A  SNUG  LITTLE  KINGDOM" 

A   COMEDY   IN   THREE   ACTS   BY   MARK   AMBIENT 


I 


January  31 


Little  plays  like  The  Honour  of  a  Rogue  are 
always  a  difficult  task  to  the  critic.  He  does  not 
know  how  to  mete  out  justice  to  them  unless  he  drifts 
into  the  commonplace  of  time-worn  adjectives.  The 
fact  is  that  these  little  episodes  are  not  the  true 
material  for  plays.  They  should  be  woven  into  the 
frame  of  ballads,  and  the  shorter  they  are  the  better 
will  be  the  effect.  For  on  the  stage  the  romance  of 
a  highwayman  preferring  death  to  the  love  of  the 
woman  who  obtained  his  respite,  becomes  all  too 
incredible.  Such  Quixotism  moves  us  not.  We 
tolerate  it  for  the  sake  of  neat  writing  and  neat  acting 
■ — Miss  Nancy  Price  was  admirably  inspired  as  the 
girl — but  we  would  rather  read  the  story  than  see  it 
acted.  It  is  a  kind  of  drama  in  miniature  that  belongs 
to  former  days,  when  it  flourished  in  France  and  was 
always  written  in  verse. 

II 

As  an  introduction   The    Ho7iour  of  a  Rogue   was 
quite  welcome,  because  it  was  much  better  than  our 
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usual  curtain-raiser.  But  the  interest  of  the  evening 
centred  in  Mr.  Mark  Ambient's  Snug  Little  King- 
dom^ and  he  gave  us  exactly  what  we  expected  from 
him,  a  pretty  blend  of  humour  and  sentimentality — a 
little  series  of  cleverly-contrasted  sketches  of  fanciful 
character — an  opportunity  for  actors  to  shine  and  for 
ladies  to  wipe  away  a  tear.  Backbone  there  never  is  in 
the  w^ork  of  Mr.  Ambient ;  one  always  feels  vacillation. 
He  lets  his  action  drift,  his  characters  drift,  and  with 
them  his  dialogue  drifts  into  the  snug  little  kingdom 
where  that  arch  wire-puller — coincidence — settles  a 
number  of  destinies  in  a  minimum  of  time.  To 
characterise  Mr.  Ambient's  method  yo\x  have  but  to 
glance  at  the  programme,  and  when  you  find  there 
a  "  garret  in  Soho,"  a  musical  composer,  a  younger 
brother,  a  chorus  girl, 

and  (the  "  and  "  is  mine) 
Ben  Kershaw Mr.  Charles   Warner 

at  the  head  of  affairs,  you  are  ready  to  wager  lOO  to  i 
that  the  brothers  ("  Pierre  et  Jean  ")  are  in  love  with 
the  chorus  girl  ("  sweet  and  twenty "),  and  that  the 
world-famed  proprietor  of  Kershaw's  sauce  is  the  girl's 
long-lost  father.  Moreover,  when  you  perceive  that 
all  three  acts  pass  in  the  garret — I  repeat  "garret  " — 
within  the  space  of  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  you 
are  again  prepared  to  stake  a  kingdom  against  a 
Rosinante  that  before  the  stage  clock  strikes  nine  there 
will  be  love,  marriage,  and  divorce  from  poverty. 

Now,  all  this,  with  the  long-lost  father  in  chief 
command,  w^ould  be  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  therefore 
a  trifle  stale,  but  for  the  rejuvenating  massage  which 
Mr.  Ambient  knows  how  to  apply  to  old  masks  and 
faces.  Mr.  Ambient  has  a  peculiar  gift  which  I  once 
heard  fitly  described  as  "  the  Dickensian  gift,  in  a 
minor  key."  As  he  is  modelling  his  play  the  familiar 
characters  acquire  a  romantic  individuality.  Some- 
how  they   impress   themselves   upon   one's  memory, 
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somehow  their  sentiments  appeal  and  their  pleasant 
humour  creates  well-being.  The  play,  as  a  play,  as  a 
composition,  becomes  a  mere  detail ;  all  the  interest 
centres  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  dramatis 
persoHce,  and  if  they  are  poignantly  interpreted,  well, 
then  the  public  is  pleased  with  its  good  cry  and  its 
good  laugh,  and  the  barometer  marks  success  without 
a  dissentient  voice. 

Now,  this  was  the  case  on  the  first  night,  when 
all  was  "  snug"  from  title  to  acting,  and  in  one  respect 
the  acting  was  more  than  snug — it  was  magnificent 
and  astounding.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  of 
whose  splendid  achievement  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  warmly.  He  is  one  of  the  fine  old  forceful  school 
—  the  school  of  blood  versus  the  modern  English 
school  of  anaemia  and  tea-veined  acting.  But  Charles 
Warner  is  a  protean  artist.  He  can  conjure  up  the 
"  untoward  event."  You  expect  him  to  make  an 
entree  of  the  "  heavy  father,"  and  in  he  comes,  a 
comedian  of  the  Charles  Grove  and  Willian  Farren 
type.  And  he  carries  all  before  him.  He  fascinates, 
he  holds  you;  he  says  comic  things  with  juvenile 
zest;  he  delivers  orations  thrice  as  long  as  Hamlet's 
longest  soliloquies  with  a  dash  unrivalled  on  our 
stage.  Here  is  a  man  who  would  confound  Gilbert's 
pronunciamento  that  no  English  actor  could  satis- 
factorily speak  thirty  (or  was  it  sixty  ?)  lines.  Charles 
Warner  is  the  soul  of  this  play;  he  is  the  making  of 
it,  a  tonic  in  these  days  of  flabbiness,  and  lacka- 
daisicalness.  Mr.  Charles  Warner's  supporters  were 
mostly  young  actors,  all  of  whom  followed  with 
singular  zest  in  the  wake  of  their  leader.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Warner  makes  a  gommeux  of  fair  Parisian  cJiic.  Mr. 
Lyn  Harding — a  new  name,  I  believe,  but  a  welcome 
one — played  the  part  of  the  young  composer  with 
artistic  fire  and  restraint.  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert,  as 
a  lodging-house  keeper  who  had  seen  better  da^^s, 
recalled   Bohemia   of  good    old  times  and   good   old 
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peculiar  landladies,  glib  of  tongue,  cantankerous,  yet 
soft  of  heart.  Miss  Maud  Danks,  again  improving 
since  she  endured  the  sufferings  of  a  Drury  Lane 
heroine,  was  simple,  winsome,  and  comely  as  a  dove- 
like chorus  girl.  And  Miss  Nancy  Price — who  had 
the  rare  chance  of  a  double  event  in  this  premiere — 
showed  as  a  pert  and  impertinent  hospital  nurse 
that  if  she  can  command  pathos,  she  also  has  a 
string  of  acute  humour  to  her  bow. 


AVENUE  THEATRE: 
"THE  ADOPTION  OF  ARCHIBALD" 

A  COMEDY  IN  THREE  ACTS,  BY  EDGAR  SELWYN 

February  6,  1903 

One  thing  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff:  the  public 
liked  it.  Having  made  this  statement,  which  will 
form  a  valuable  asset  to  the  management  in  its  Press 
extracts  for  advertising  purposes,  I  feel  that  I  must 
proceed  ^freely  to  express  my  own  opinion.  Well, 
without  beating  about  the  bush,  I  own  that  I  was 
generally  bored,  as  people  mostly  are  when  they  are 
pinned  down  to  listen  to  long  tales  of  incoherence  and 
confusion.  The  majority  was  amused  and  laughed 
loudly.  The  majority  is  always  ready  to  surrender 
in  cases  of  suspected  marital  infidelity,  of  doubtful 
paternity,  of  conversation  on  the  border-line  of  the 
improper,  of  hen-pecking  mothers-in-law  and  wives-in- 
breeches,  of  nocturnal  mixed  relations  caused  by  in- 
offensive assignations,  in  short,  of  the  thousand  and 
one  complications  which  constitute  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  farces.  Happy  majority  !  It  had  all  it  wanted,  and 
some  to  spare.  Mr.  Edgar  Selwyn  is  at  any  rate  a 
shrewd  editor  of  dramatic  "  Tit-Bits."  Some  day  he 
will  write  a  good  play.  That  day  will  break  when 
he  subjugates  his  ideas  to  law  and  order.  Farces 
like  The  Adoption  of  Archibald — it  is  a  farce,  and 
cannot  even  claim  kinship  with  comedy — must  be 
governed  by  something  sterner  than  mere  haphazard 
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jokes.  Their  fate  depends  entirely  on  the  develop- 
ment of  one  idea.  If  that  one  idea  be  firmly  main- 
tained, the  story  will  hold  the  audience,  never  mind 
what  nonsense  may  be  added  to  it ;  if  not,  there  will 
be  periods  of  languor,  and  good  curtains  are  the  only 
salvation. 

Mr.  Selwyn  makes  good  curtains — they  are  remini- 
scent curtains,  but  they  "do  it."  He  also  occasionally 
writes  good  lines,  so  good  that  he  would  be  well 
advised  not  to  pander  to  the  evident  inclination  of  our 
public^towards  "  things  with  no  meaning  at  all,  or  else 
with  two."  But  Mr.  Selwyn's  grip  is  loose ;  having 
once  planted  his  Archibald,  a  truant  from  a  boy's  home, 
on  an  innocent  bachelor  (for  reasons  too  complicated  to 
be  disentangled  here),  he  does  not  know  how  to  make 
the  best  of  his  freak.  All  manner  of  stuffing  is  used 
to  eke  out  the  action,  and,  while  some  of  it  is  amusing, 
much  is  feeble  and  discursive,  instead  of  being  to  the 
point. 

The  acting  left  much  to  be  desired.  There  were 
only  two  comedians  in  the  cast,  and  these  two  I  have 
but  to  name  to  indicate  their  excellence.  Give  Mr. 
George  Giddens  a  "  benevolent  uncle "  to  play,  and 
Miss  Fanny  Brough  a  woman  with  a  will,  and  while 
they  are  on  the  stage  the  action  tightens,  the  jokes  hit 
the  bull's-eye,  and  the  public  roars.  Once  again  the 
older  school  licks  the  younger  into  insignificance,  for 
nearly  everybody  else  was  very  much  at  sea  on  the 
ocean  of  farce.  They  talked,  talked,  talked,  some 
even  talked  with  arms  and  limbs,  but  the  commotion 
fell  flat.  Our  3'oung  actors  are  sadly  in  need  of 
hsematogene  or  somatose.  There  is  no  red  material  in 
their  histrionic  veins. 


LYRIC   THEATRE: 
"THE    LIGHT    THAT    FAILED" 

THREE  ACTS  AND  A  PROLOGUE 

ADAPTED  FROM  RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NOVEL 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING 

February  8,  1903 
I 

Anon  about  the  play.  The  first  place  belongs  to  the 
artist — to  Forbes  Robertson.  He  made  the  evening  ; 
and  the  evening  confirmed  him  in  his  proud  position  of 
heir-apparent  to  the  princedom  of  our  stage. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this.  I  do  not  write 
under  the  intoxicating  spell  of  ignited  enthusiasm. 
The  hearts  of  a  thousand  spectators  went  out  to  the 
actor;  the  thunders  of  applause  shook  the  walls  of  the 
house.  For  Robertson  did  for  the  character  which 
Kipling  created  all  that  man  can  do.  If  you  have  read 
the  book  you  will  understand  my  terseness  ;  if  you 
have  merely  seen  the  play,  let  me  remind  you  of  the 
tremendous  burden  laid  on  a  single  pair  of  shoulders. 
To  play  this  stupendous  part  well  one  must  be  not 
only  a  great  actor ;  one  must  understand  human  nature 
in  its  every  phase.  And  Forbes  Robertson  has 
proved  that  he  does.  Dick  Helder  poised  on  the  crest 
of  success ;  Dick  Helder  yearning  for  the  love  of  the 
woman  who  was  his  choice,  yet  not  his  peer;  Dick 
Helder  under  the  cloud  of  insobriety ;    Dick  Helder 
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awe-stricken  by  the  eclipse  of  the  light  that  failed ; 
Dick  Helder  dead  in  life  when  he  discovers  the  wanton 
destruction  of  his  magnum  opus  ;  Robertson  graduated 
from  climax  to  cHmax  with  unfaltering  strength,  with 
inimitable  restraint,  with  infinite  tenderness.  But  he 
was  greatest  in  the  scene  when  blindness  darkened  his 
eyes  for  ever.  The  agony  was  indescribable.  And  it 
was  not  the  agony  of  physical  distress.  It  was  the 
bitter  cry  of  a  blighted  soul.  We  on  the  other  side  of 
the  footlights  felt  the  tragedy.  Our  eyes,  too,  were 
dimmed,  our  hearts  ached.  We  suffered  the  exquisite 
pain  engendered  by  a  great  artistic  manifestation. 

Such  triumphs  are  apt  to  make  one  forgetful  of  others 
who  deserved  well  of  the  cause.  And  we  should  not 
forget  that  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott,  a  Maisie  almost  too 
lovable  for  a  creature  so  selfish,  was  a  picture  of 
beauty  and  an  individuality  of  delicate  feminine  force  ; 
that  Miss  Nina  Boucicault,  forsaking  the  usual  refine- 
ment of  her  method,  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  vulgarity  of  the  street-girl  and  dumbfounded  us  by 
her  reahsm  in  the  brutal  "picture-scene";  that  Miss 
Margaret  Halstan,  the  red-haired  girl,  looking  sadness 
and  resignation,  struck  her  one  moment  of  pathos  with 
intense,  yet  admirably  restrained  power ;  that  all  the 
men  from  Aubrey  Smith  to  Herbert  Dansey,  playing 
"  thumbnails  "  of  parts,  were  wonderfully  natural.  We 
should  remember  all  that,  for  it  implies  that  the  per- 
formance was  of  rare  excellence  and  worthy  of  an 
excellent  play. 


II 

The  play  does  not  deserve  this  appellation.  It  is 
strong.  It  is  harrowing — oh  !  terribly  so.  It  is  neatly 
lifted  from  the  novel,  and  the  happy  ending,  inartistic 
as  it  is  both  in  the  second  version  of  the  book  and  on 
the  stage,  comes  as  a  relief  after  all  the  suffering  that 
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precedes  it.  But  in  order  to  understand  the  play  you 
should  have  read  the  novel,  and  in  order  to  enjoy  it  (if 
"  enjoy  "  be  the  right  word)  you  should  be  able  to  free 
your  mind  of  reminiscences  and  ready-made  prejudice. 
In  the  latter  case  there  would  be  many  moments  of 
failing  light.  Why  was  Maisie  so  cruel,  so  fiendish 
towards  the  men  who  did  nothing  except  befriend  her, 
and  who  raised  her  from  the  gutter?  Why  did  Dick, 
a  healthy  prosperous  fellow,  love-lorn,  it  is  true,  but 
else  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  fall  into  the  snares  of 
drink  ?  Why  did  Mrs.  Haynes,  the  housekeeper,  bring 
the  tea  at  the  wrong  time,  and  thereby  intercept  the 
kiss  that  was  ready  to  glide  from  two  pairs  of  lips  ? 
Why  did  everybody  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing 
at  the  wrong  (theatrical)  moment  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions, jotted  down  at  random,  which  I  asked,  whilst  I 
strove  to  drive  the  book  into  the  background. 

But  perhaps  this  prying  into  details  is  unfair.  The 
main  point  is,  has  George  Fleming  done  justice  to  the 
famous  novelist  ?  And  the  reply  is  a  qualified  yes — if 
such  justice  were  called  for.  She — for  the  adapter  is 
Miss  Constance  Fletcher  under  a  pseudonym — has  pre- 
served the  main  thread  of  the  story  as  conscientiously 
as  the  stage  will  allow.  She  has  also  preserved 
Kipling's  peculiarities  of  style  with  discretion.  She 
has  made,  in  fine,  an  actable  play  of  material  which 
seems  singularly  unwieldly,  because  it  has  the  grandeur 
of  marble,  but  not  the  warmth  of  life.  Personally, 
much  as  I  admire  Kipling's  prose,  I  feel  that  his  stories 
as  entities  are  unromantic.  Their  strength  is  concen- 
tration of  style — is  detail  of  narrative — is  episodical 
climax.  But  sentiment — the  lifeblood  that  must  run 
through  drama — is  but  latent  in  them.  Kipling  sees 
life  steadily.  But  his  observation  is  one  of  cold  eyes. 
And  transplanted  to  the  stage  his  work  depends  for 
its  vitality  upon  the  actors  alone. 


CRITERION    THEATRE:    "A  CLEAN 
SLATE " 

COMEDY  IN   THREE  ACTS,   BY   R.    C.    CARTON 

February  io,  1903 
I 

Plays,  like  the  careers  of  men,  are  often  influenced  by 
the  circumstances  surrounding  their  start  in  the  world. 
If  Mr.  Carton's  little  farce  (comedy  is  once  again  a 
misnomer)  had  seen  the  light  when  the  sky  was  serene 
in  playgoers'  land,  it  would  have  met  with  a  most 
cordial  reception,  for  it  is  clever  and  audacious.  But, 
alas !  the  gods,  proscribed  by  order  of  the  County 
Council  and  Mr.  Curzon  from  their  Olympus  in  the 
now  suppressed  gallery  into  the  more  costly  depth  of 
the  pit,  were  cross-grained.  And  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  dining-out  plaj^goers  of  the  stalls,  who 
are  careless  of  courtesy,  except  when  in  honour  of 
Wagner  closed  doors  compel  their  punctuality,  arrived 
so  irregularly  and  so  late  that  a  good  part  of  the  first 
act  became  lost  in  rustling  and  seat-folding.  No 
wonder  that  those  behind  spent  their  diverted  atten- 
tion upon  derision  of  the  belated  instead  of  on  the 
play,  and  that  play,  author,  and  actors  had  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  and  their  nonchalant 
patrons. 

But  in  spite  of  the  Noes  that  overwhelmed  the  Ayes 
at  the  close  of  the  performance,  it  must  at  once  be 
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said  that  Mr.  Carton's  work  was  worthy  of  a  better 
fate.  He  was  in  lighter  vein  than  usual  when  he 
wrote  this  little  satire,  and  he  was  also  more  discur- 
sive than  he  usually  is.  He  has  scribbled  far  too 
much  on  his  slate  that  would  gladly  be  missed,  because 
it  is  irrelevant.  Long  explanations,  such  as  form  the 
prelude  to  the  action  in  the  first  act,  are  always 
wearisome.  Even  Sardou,  the  worshipful  father  of 
dramatic  exposition,  has  not  managed  to  make  his 
introductions  palatable.  And  a  lesser  giant  in  crafts- 
manship is  sure  on  these  lines  to  imperil  his  chances, 
for  it  is  undramatic  to  let  long  speeches  take  the  place 
of  action.  Moreover,  the  initial  speeches  in  A  Clean 
Slate  were  very  wearily  delivered,  and  that  did  not 
sterilise  the  tainted  milk  of  human  kindness  in  the 
pit. 

However,  when  the  ship  was  well  under  way,  the 
course  became  interesting.  It  was  a  clever  complica- 
tion, to  let  the  aggrieved  and  innocent  parties  in  two 
cross-divorce  actions  fall — or  better  refall — in  love 
with  one  another.  They  had  been  sweethearts  five- 
and-tvventy  years  before,  they  had  both  married  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  independent  of  the  heart,  and 
when  they  found  one  another  they  discovered,  as  if  it 
were  quite  a  new  thing,  that  every  Jack  has  his  Jill. 
So  far,  so  good — but  before  we  reach  this  point  we 
have  to  swallow  a  camel.  I  ask  you,  reader,  for  you 
are  perhaps  a  better  expert  than  I  am  in  these  matters, 
is  it  possible  that  when  a  man  and  a  woman  have  been 
in  love  with  one  another — he  at  twenty-seven,  she  at 
seventeen  —  twenty-five  years  should  wipe  out  all 
traces  of  recollection  ?  Is  it  possible  to  forget  all 
about  an  eye,  a  pair  of  lips,  a  set  of  teeth  (unless 
they  have  been  replaced  by  dental  art)  ?  Is  it  likely, 
I  ask,  that  the  timbre  of  a  voice  should  so  change, 
that  a  manner  of  expression  should  become  so  strange, 
that  all  echoes  sound  in  vain  ?  I  refuse  to  believe  it. 
I  only  know  that  the  other  day  at  a  theatre  a  man 
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tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  when  I  turned  round, 
he  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  his  old  friend  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  precisely  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
And,  remember,  it  was  a  mere  man  who  defeated  the 
psychology  of  Mr.  Carton.  What  the  sensations 
would  have  been  in  the  case  of  a  woman  can  be 
better  conjectured  than  explained. 


II 

But  wild  though  Mr.  Carton's  premises  may  be,  they 
are  piquant.  With  a  little  effort  one  is  able  to  take 
the  bait ;  and  thenceforth  the  play — wildly  farcical,  and 
but  for  too  much  love  of  detail  and  of  tattle,  always 
amusing — never  ceases  to  keep  the  spectator  agreeably 
occupied.  For  Mr.  Carton  has  two  gifts  which  are 
immensely  telling  on  the  stage.  He  creates  types, 
and  he  has  the  knack  of  witty  expression  which,  like 
mineral  waters  in  the  parlance  of  a  comic  German 
innkeeper,  "shprout  from  ze  bowels  of  ze  earth."  He 
is  altogether  spontaneous,  and  at  certain  untoward 
moments  he  hits  off  a  situation  so  happily  in  a 
sentence,  that  the  hilarious  audience  stops  the  pro- 
gress of  the  play  by  its  outburst  of  laughter.  His 
types,  too,  are  spontaneous,  and  observed  sur  le  vif. 
One  of  them  recurs  in  all  his  plays.  That  is  the  lady, 
once  so  cleverly  defined  as  a  ''white  elephant,"  a 
woman  whose  quietness  of  manner  hides  a  world  of 
trenchant  thought.  That  lady  is  always  admirably 
played  by  the  author's  wife.  Miss  Compton  —  a 
comedienne  so  impressive,  so  perfectly  in  the  "good 
form "  of  good  manners,  yet  so  shrewdly  certain  to 
attain  the  desired  effect,  that  she  may  fitly  be  called 
the  "Duse  of  English  comedy" — an  appellation  which 
should  be  read  in  the  right  spirit  and  without  com- 
paring Miss  Compton's  talent  with  Duse's  genius. 
The  other  types :  the  scheming  boarding-house  lady 
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and  her  daughter,  who  indulge  in  sweet  Italian  coaxing 
names  in  public  and  "rag"  one  another  in  private; 
the  irascible  farmer,  who  is  amused  at  his  own  fever 
heat;  the  yokel  who  hides  a  lot  of  acuteness  behind 
his  silly  mask  and  his  slow-working  lips  ;  the  hypo- 
chondriac ne'er-do-well,  who  is  all  pose  and  charlatanism 
veneered  by  affected  manners — all  these  have  a  par- 
ticular flavour  of  the  satirical.  They  are,  of  course, 
exaggerated ;  they  are  in  their  actions  more  theatrical 
than  real,  but  au  fond,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  them.  They  remind  one  of  the  world  as  it  is 
daily  observed  and  caricatured  by  the  unique  Mr.  F. 
Carruthers  Gould. 

So  there  are  many  spicy  ingredients  in  Mr.  Carton's 
play — some  parts  are  even  at  times  a  little  too  full 
of  condiment — and  what  it  lacks  in  depth  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  excellent  acting.  The  company 
is  in  the  main  wholly  admirable.  Mr.  Macintosh,  as 
the  farmer,  Mr.  Robb  Harwood  as  the  hypochondriac 
bounder,  Mr,  Voipe  as  the  yokel,  and  Miss  Victor  as 
the  boarding-house  schemer,  all  these  gifted  artists 
seemed  precisely  to  realise  their  author's  intentions. 
Then  there  are  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  almost  a  real 
admiral,  with  the  amiable  weakness  of  the  first-night 
forgetfulness,  and  a  little  maid.  Miss  Nellie  Sydney, 
who  uttered  a  few  lines  of  mere  interjections  with  a 
little  world  of  subtle  meaning — in  short,  no  farce  could 
have  been  better  cast.  And  when  the  slate  of  differ- 
ence between  the  gods  and  the  management  has  been 
cleaned  there  is  no  reason  why  the  play  should  not 
become  as  popular  as  Lord  Rosebery's  famous  watch- 
word, whence  it  derived  its  name. 


HIS    MAJESTY'S    THEATRE: 
TOLSTOY'S   "RESURRECTION" 

ADAPTED  BY  HENRY  BATAILLE 
AND  MICHAEL  MORTON 

February  17,  1903 
I 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  deserves  something  more  than 
a  congratulation  upon  a  succes  d estinie  et  de  haute 
consideration.  He  has  not  only  saved  the  London 
stage  from  the  usual  reproach  that  it  lags  behind,  but 
he  has  done  a  daring  thing,  concerning  which  his 
shrewd  and  artistic  mind  must  have  entertained  the 
gravest  doubts.  It  is  quite  true  that  Paris — at  the 
Odeon  of  all  places — 2c^-^\2iM^^di.  Resurrection  a  hundred 
times  ;  it  is  a  fact,  too,  that  ever  since  the  first  night  in 
November  the  capitals  of  Europe  have  been  running  a 
race  to  secure  the  acting  rights ;  but  as  far  as  London 
was  concerned  the  venture  seemed  fraught  with  peril. 
First  of  all  there  was  the  title  Resurrection — a  title 
second  to  none  in  its  possibilities  of  rousing  the  Non- 
conformist conscience  and  the  orthodox  ecclesiastical 
Press.  Next  there  was  the  first  act,  with  its  scene 
of  Nehludofs  temptation  and  Katusha's  fall — a  scene 
that  left  nothing  to  be  desired  from  the  point  of  view 
of  obviousness,  and  which  was  eminently  apt  to  shock 
the  prudes  in  our  midst.  Lastly,  besides  other  matters 
of  inferior  import,  there  was  the  unsatisfying  conclusion 
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of  the  play,  which  sent  the  Prince  and  Maslova  adrift, 
as  the  bookindicated,  instead  of  uniting  them  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  expectations  of  playgoers,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  the  logical  outcome  of  the  dramatic 
events. 

On  the  first  two  points  Mr.  Tree  has  gained  a  victory 
by  his  valour.  No  one  resented  the  title  and  its  pos- 
sible suggestion,  nor  did  the  public  take  umbrage  at 
the  all  too  easy  surrender  of  the  innocent  girl  to  the 
advances  of  the  comrade  of  her  youth.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  public  cheered  the  first  act  to  the  echo, 
captivated  as  they  were  by  the  idyllic  atmosphere  and 
the  discreet  and  delicate  art  wherewith  Mr.  Tree  and 
Miss  Ashwell  veiled  the  painful  incident.  On  the  third 
point,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  play's 
career  if  Mr.  Tree  had  used  his  own  discretion.  Some- 
how the  end  is  a  compromise — a  sop  to  morality,  I 
should  like  to  call  it — which  achieves  nothing  at  all 
except  damping  the  ardour  of  interested  and  grateful 
spectators.  Let  the  novel  dictate  what  it  will,  and 
Messrs.  Bataille  and  Morton  have  generally  made  light 
enough  of  its  prescriptions,  it  seemed  beyond  all  reason 
to  part  the  reclaimed  Magdalen  and  the  penitent  sinner 
after  their  mutual  confession  of  love.  We  rebel  against 
the  idea  that  the  Prince  should  now  go  back  to  society 
and  (probably)  his  affianced  Princess,  and  that  Maslova, 
redeemed  by  sacrifice,  pardoned  by  ukase,  should  marry 
an  exile  of  whom  we  know  nothing  in  order  to  do  good 
work  among  the  convicts  in  Siberia.  This  morality 
d  outrance  seems  cruel  to  us,  for  now  that  the  Prince 
has  renounced  his  honours  and  his  worldly  possessions, 
there  would  be  no  cause  to  judge  his  marriage  to 
Maslova  as  a  blot  on  his  scutcheon  :  many  men  of 
exalted  birth  have  acted  likewise ;  and,  moreover,  is 
not  marriage,  in  our  English  aspect  of  morality,  a 
whitewashing  process,  which  obliterates  the  blemishes 
of  the  past  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  far  as  the  play  is 
concerned  there  is  but  one  solution,  and  that  one  is 
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diametrically  opposed  to  the  anti-climax  upon  which 
the  curtain  falls. 

II 

It  seems  almost  unfair  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  book  which  inspired  the  drama  and  the  play  which 
sprang  from  it.  If  I  am  to  say  freely  what  I  think  of 
such  adaptations,  I  have  but  one  opinion — **  Don't," 
You  cannot,  unless  the  genius  of  the  adapter  is  as  great 
as  that  of  the  author,  distil  a  satisfactory  drama  from 
a  didactic  novel.  For  it  is  not  in  the  story  that  lies 
the  strength  of  Tolstoy ;  it  is  in  his  descriptive  power, 
it  is  in  his  teaching,  it  is  in  the  minuteness  of  his 
characterisation.  There  may  be  debate  as  to  the  ethics 
of  the  book — and  I  for  one  feel  inclined  to  look  upon 
Nehludof  as  a  Utopian  of  the  first  water — but  so  great 
an  advocate  is  Tolstoy  that  even  his  opponents  must 
admire  the  consistency  and  the  power  of  his  plea.  In 
the  play  this  consistency  is  entirely  undone,  and  that 
which  in  the  original  was  arrived  at  by  logical  deduc- 
tions becomes  on  the  stage  spasmodic,  disjointed,  frag- 
mentary, with  but  a  semblance  of  inward  connection. 
Evidently  the  adapters  sought  solely  after  two  elements 
— the  element  dramatic  and  the  element  illustrative. 
And  in  this  respect  they  have,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
already  alluded  to,  succeeded  in  a  signal  manner. 
Some  of  the  scenes  are  both  poignant  and  charac- 
teristic. The  grim,  comic  episode  of  the  jury's  de- 
liberation is  t3^pical  of  a  judicial  system;  the  prison- 
drama,  with  its  horrors  of  mediaeval  brutality  and 
debasement  of  all  that  is  human  in  man  and  woman, 
thrills  by  its  intensity  and  its  verisimilitude,  and  is 
borne  out  by  George  Keenan  and  other  authors  who 
have  exposed  the  penal  administration  of  the  Dominion 
of  Darkness;  the  exiles'  march  amid  snow  and  suffer- 
ing, full  as  it  is  of  heartrending  details,  is  a  picture 
worthy  of  a  Vereschtschagin's  brush. 
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But  there  is  something  amiss  with  the  moral  basis 
upon  which  the  drama  hinges.  Between  the  first  act 
and  the^'second  ten  years  elapse.  In  those  ten  years 
Nehludof  has  wholly  forgotten  the  girl  whom  he 
wronged.  He  disregards  the  living  consequences  of 
his  fault.  He  forgot  in  his  life  of  pleasure  to  inquire 
what  became  of  her.  Only  at  the  Assizes  did  he 
recognise  the  woman,  did  his  conscience  claw  him 
with  its  fangs.  When  it  is  too  late  he  learns  the  girl's 
degradation,  her  life  in  the  lupanar,  her  addiction  to 
vodka.  And  it  is  almost  strange  to  hear  him  ask  with 
a  surprised  air  what  became  of  her  and  the  child,  and 
whether  his  aunts  did  not  look  after  her,  a  question  to 
which  she  gives  the  pat  reply  that  people  do  not  keep 
such  creatures  in  their  houses.  We  have  no  sympathy 
for  the  belated  contrition  of  this  vivetir.  In  the  book 
it  is  all  plain  and  explained.  In  the  play  the  man's 
sudden  regeneration — after  ten  years — seems  Quixotic. 
I  would  fain  call  him  an  idiot,  for  that  he  wastes  his 
time  upon  a  lost  cause.  For  in  the  prison  scene 
Maslova  is  so  utterly  perverted,  so  envenomed  to  the 
marrow  of  her  bones,  that  betterment  seems  humanly 
impossible.  The  concentration  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  stage  has  impelled  the  adapters  to 
lay  on  the  thick  colours  of  panorama  painting.  It 
all  looks  well  enough  from  the  distance,  but  viewed 
more  closely  it  is  caricature.  And  thus  a  tour  de  force 
is  needed  to  attain  the  ultimate  object  of  Resurrection. 
The  adapters  forsake  the  attempt  to  show  by  what 
means  and  by  what  mental  process  Maslova  became 
her  better  self.  They  simply  leap  over  a  gulf  of  time, 
and,  by  showing  the  girl  hale,  hearty,'and  cheerful,  at 
work  in  the  infirmary  of  the  prison,  confront  us  with 
the  accomplished  fact.  Nor  do  we  accept  it  without 
silent  demur :  when  the  great  prison  scene  is  over, 
and  our  interest  has  just  reached  the  highest  pitch,  the 
drama  glides  down  upon  the  steep  incline.  It  has  lost  its 
hold ;  it  limps  towards  its  end  like  a  human  being  who 
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has  suddenly  been  lamed  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  It 
drags  along  its  life,  but  the  sap  is  exhausted.  Slowly 
it  ebbs  away,  and  with  it  wanes  the  fervour  of  our  first 
enthusiasm. 

Ill 

If  the  play  did  not  realise  the  fulness  of  our  hopes, 
the  acting  of  Mr.  Tree  and  Miss  Ashwell  came,  at 
the  moment  of  their  opportunities,  as  a  revelation. 
We  all  know  that  Mr.  Tree  is  on  the  stage  the  man 
of  the  world  par  excellence.  We  know  and  admire 
his  fine,  polished,  trenchant,  conversational  tone : 
we  also  make  allowances  for  the  fact  that  his  emin- 
ence as  a  character-actor  somewhat  mars  his  con- 
viction as  a  lover.  That  Mr.  Tree  has  power,  he 
has  shown  in  Herod  and  Henry  IV.,  and  many 
other  times,  but  never  has  there  come  from  him  a 
manifestation  of  emotion  so  passionate,  so  heartfelt, 
as  in  the  jury  scene,  when  he  stood  in  contrast  with 
the  splendid  joviality  of  Mr.  Lionel  Brough.  That 
outburst  of  Mr.  Tree  was  not  only  magnificent,  it 
was  heartrending.  If  conscience  can  be  materiaHsed, 
then  let  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Tree  has  achieved  that 
wonder.  Mr,  Tree,  standing  pale-faced  under  the 
glare  of  the  green-shaded  gas-lamp  in  the  jury-room 
and  pouring  out  a  soul  of  anguish  and  remorse,  was 
a  figure  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  lifted  the  drama 
to  tragedy.  His  every  word  made  straight  for  the 
emotions  of  his  hearers. 

In  the  third  act  Miss  Ashwell  had  her  moment  of 
glory.  The  scene  of  a  woman  plying  herself  with 
drink,  and  with  the  bottle  in  her  trembhng  hands, 
flinging  around  words  of  malediction  and  despair,  is 
not  edifying.  Yet  Miss  Ashwell,  unsuspected  of 
powers  otherwise  than  passive  and  impressionist,  was 
so  true  and  so  quite  another  being  in  her  vehemence, 
tempered   by  restraint,  that  one  forgot  the  drunken- 
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ness,  and  was  wholly  overwhelmed  by  the  struggle 
for  life  depicted  by  the  miserable  woman.  It  was 
truly  a  revelation  of  le  laid  c'est  le  beau^  and  the 
house  felt  it.  Afterwards  Miss  Ashwell  slightly  re- 
lapsed into  her  usual  languor,  but  that  was  reaction 
attributable  to  a  first  night.  Wlien  quite  ripe  her 
creation  will  be  the  most  remarkable  achievement  in 
her  career.  A  charming  performance,  too,  was  the 
Princess  of  Miss  Miriam  Clements.  Here  there  is 
no  power,  but  merely  comeliness,  and  it  was  spread 
so  evenly  over  the  character  that  its  charm  was  irre- 
sistible. Many  others  worked  for  the  good  cause, 
actresses  like  Miss  Helen  Ferrers,  Miss  Lily  Brayton, 
Miss  Otway-Oldfield,  actors  like  Mr.  Oscar  Asche, 
Mr.  S.  A.  Cookson,  Mr.  Fisher  White,  well-suited  and 
praiseworthy  one  and  all.  But  their  tasks  were  difficult 
because  they  were  all  too  light.  The  burden  and  the 
glory  of  the  evening  rested  upon  Miss  Ashwell — an 
actress  who  now  stands  in  the  front  rank — and  Mr. 
Tree,  an  artist  who  has  once  more  commanded  sin- 
cere admiration  in  his  double  capacity  as  player  and 
producer. 


IMPERIAL  THEATRE:  THE  STAGE 
SOCIETY'S  PRODUCTION  OF  "A 
MAN  OF  HONOUR" 

A  PLAY  IN   FOUR  ACTS,    BY  W.  S.    MAUGHAN 

February  23,  1903 
I 

As  a  novelist  Mr.  W.  S.  Maughan  made  his  mark  by 
that  true  and  terrible  book  "  Liza  of  Lambeth  " ;  as  a 
dramatist  he  has  at  once  taken  rank  by  the  production 
of  a  play  that  might  well  be  called,  The  Second  Mr. 
Tanqueray,  I  make  this  allusion,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  fun,  but  designedly,  because  the  play  is  related  to 
Mr.  Pinero's  great  work  in  conception,  and,  what  is 
more,  in  distinction.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
if  Tanqueray  was  the  play  of  the  last  decade  of  last 
century,  A  Man  of  Honour,  by  W.  S.  Maughan,  is 
the  (prose)  play  of  the  first  triennium  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

I  go  further ;  if  the  author  had  not  routed  his  logic 
at  the  crucial  moment  of  the  final  scene,  his  success 
would  not  have  been  second  to  that  of  our  leading 
dramatist.  In  one  respect  he  is  his  peer,  if  not  his 
superior.  I  have  not  read  the  play  yet,  but  as  the 
language  fell  on  my  ear  I  realised  that  not  for  a  long 
time  had  I  heard  such  fine  and  nervous  English, 
such  natural  and  human  dialogue.  Here  there  were 
no   efforts   in    rhetoric,    no   high-flown   phrases   with 
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poverty-stricken  thoughts  underneath.  Simplicity 
reigned  supreme,  and  over  and  over  again  one  felt 
inclined  to  repeat  the  dialogue,  because  the  mode  of 
expression  coincided  precisely  under  the  given  circum- 
stances with  the  form  in  which  our  own  tongue  would 
have  moulded  them.  Simplicity  is  throughout  the 
key-note  of  Mr.  Maughan's  dramatic  vein.  He  sought 
his  story  in  the  commonplace  of  life,  and  he  found  it 
there.  Nothing  could  be  more  real,  more  ordinar}', 
than  the  story  of  Basil  Kent,  the  author  and  briefless 
barrister,  who  in  the  giddiness  of  his  youth  courted 

a  barmaid,  took  her  to  the   theatre,  and  finally 

There  is  a  pause  here  in  his  defence  of  the  coming 
marriage,  and  that  pause  is  more  eloquent  than  yards 
of  language.  So,  Quixotic  as  most  men  of  honour  are, 
reckless  as  to  the  future  of  the  fatal  step,  he  weds  the 
barmaid — weds  her  and  her  family — the  bounder-like 
brother,  "an  auctioneer's  clerk " — this  very  description 
is  a  lightning  touch  of  characterisation — the  common 
father  and  mother,  the  whole  clan  that  is  apt  to  drag  a 
man  down  into  the  depths  of  degradation.  The  step 
was  all  the  more  dangerous  because  duty,  prompted 
by  "consequences,"  not  love,  dictated  it;  his  heart 
belonged  to  another,  one  of  his  own  kind  and  culture, 
the  perfect  mate,  whose  arms  were  ever  ready  to 
receive  him.  Can  you  not  guess  the  rest  ?  At  first  it 
is  all  couleur  de  rose ;  the  wife  loves,  and  the  husband 
will  at  least  make  an  effort  to  respond.  But  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  two  brings  the  inevitable  dis- 
cord. The  home  becomes  a  hell,  because  there  is  no 
union  of  the  mind,  because  the  man's  superiority 
clashes  with  the  woman's  uneducated,  unimaginative 
inferiority.  He  becomes  indifferent,  she  snarls, 
laughs  at  his  ambitions,  cuts  him  on  the  raw,  not 
because  she  does  not  love  him,  but  because  she  is 
jealous  of  his,  to  her,  unattainable  superiority  of 
mind — jealous,  by  womanly  instinct,  of  the  other 
woman,  whose  influence  she  feels.     Then  there  is  an 
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outburst,  and  he  leaves  the  roof  of  misery;  she 
follows,  to  find  him  at  her  rival's,  to  whom,  in  the 
immensity  of  his  despair,  he  has  outpoured  his  woe. 
Then  there  is  death.  The  wife,  perceiving  that  the 
battle  is  irretrievably  lost,  that  no  bond  nor  marriage 
lines  will  bring  him  back  to  her,  goes  into  the  water. 
But  his  hour  of  freedom  has  not  yet  struck.  He  has 
to  face  his  conscience,  that  accuses  him  of  being  the 
indirect  cause  of  her  death.  He  awaits  with  awe  the 
encounter  with  the  family,  the  inquest,  the  possible 
revelations.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  joy  of  an 
approaching  new  life  soothes  his  accusing  conscience, 
when  the  redoubted  relations  of  the  wife  are  mollified 
by  the  salve  of  money,  he  is  roused  to  great  exalta- 
tion. As  he  raises  the  blinds  of  the  drawing-room 
where  he  has  spent  such  hours  of  marital  slavery,  and 
the  young  morning  sun  floods  him  with  its  rays,  the 
past  is  forgotten.  He  dreams  of  the  future,  and 
uppermost  in  his  mind  dwells  the  woman  of  women, 
the  vision  of  freedom. 

Had  it  but  ended  there!  Then  we  should  have 
jubilated,  and  criticism  would  have  merely  meant  a 
shower  of  praise.  But  the  play  was  marred  by 
convention.  At  the  close  there  happens  something 
so  untoward  and  so  false  in  every  respect  that  I  am 
amazed  at  its  mere  conception,  Basil  had,  in  his 
anguish,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  woman  of  his  heart, 
praying  her  to  come.  Can  we  let  that  pass  ?  It  was 
not  a  decorous  or  a  prudent  thing  to  do,  considering 
the  prospective  family  palaver,  but  people  will  do 
queer  things  under  stress  of  emotion.  But  that  the 
woman  comes,  that  she  crosses  the  threshold  of  the 
home  where  the  unfortunate  wife  hes  dead,  is  such  an 
enormity  that  it  took  our  breath  away.  It  was  as  if  a 
lifelike,  beautiful  picture  had  been  suddenly  blurred 
by  a  vile  smirch  of  black.  I  cannot  conceive  why  the 
author  did  not  feel  it ;  all  I  know  is,  that  we  in  the 
audience  felt  it  deeply.     How  could  a  work  so  true,  so 
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contrary  to  all  notions  of  theatrical  conventions,  be  so 
wantonly  imperilled  by  one  touch  of  that  barbaric 
unnaturalness  which  is  the  curse  of  our  drama  ?  For, 
excepting  this  touch  of  Vandalism  at  the  supreme 
moment,  there  is  really  no  cause  for  faultfinding.  At 
best,  there  may  be  some  hairsplitting  as  to  the  length 
of  some  scenes,  and  as  to  the  vehemence  of  the  hero's 
language  when  he  cuts  himself  asunder  from  his  wife. 
But  that  is  detail,  unworthy  of  notice  in  a  play  which 
is  evolved  with  the  insight,  the  minuteness,  the  power 
of  a  master  of  craft,  and  a  mind  of  exquisite  gifts  of 
observation  and  reproduction.  Even  the  comic  relief — 
as  a  rule  a  scourge  in  our  plays — seems  to  emerge  by 
laws  of  logical  evolution  from  the  main  action,  whereas, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  dragged  in.  Nor  should  the  author  be 
blamed  for  the  moral  squalor  of  his  story.  His  drama 
is  true.  It  is  the  drama  of  thousands  of  middle-class 
homes.  It  is  the  drama  of  thousands  of  thoughtless 
young  people  who  marry  beneath  their  intellect  and 
educational  status,  and  repent  when  it  is  too  late.  It 
is  a  drama  which  should  be  printed  in  myriads  of 
cheap  copies  and  distributed  among  our  young  genera- 
tion, with  a  dedication  akin  to  that  of  Daudet's  Sapho : 
"  Pour  mes  enfants  quand  ils  auront  vingt  ans." 

II 

The  Stage  Society  cast  the  production  with  a  care 
worthy  of  the  work.  One  might  qualify  the  effort  of 
Mr.  Granville  Barker,  who  played  the  hero,  by  saying 
that  he  is  not  an  ideal  stage  lover;  one  might  say 
about  Miss  Winifred  Fraser  that  she  rather  indicates 
than  reveals  power.  But  even  that  would  not  detract 
from  their  achievement.  Over  the  creations  of  these 
two  artists — and  for  the  matter  of  that  over  the  whole 
performance — there  was  an  air  of  realit}^,  of  impres- 
sionist acting  which  is  as  rare  on  our  stage  as  it  is 
welcome.    Mr.  Barker's  unaffected  speech,  unemotional 
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manner,  fraught  with  thought  and  feehng,  is  as  it  were 
the  incarnation  of  Enghsh  nature  ;  and  Miss  Winifred 
Eraser's  simple  warmth,  her  sHght  approximation  to 
that  which  is  uncultured  in  the  ex-barmaid's  nature, 
gives  us  a  picture  of  a  woman's  character  such  as  we 
would  find  at  every  step  if  we  were  allowed  to  peep 
through  the  curtains  of  jerry-built  Suburbia.  Fine  pro- 
gress again  was  shown  by  Miss  Mabel  Terry  Lewis, 
who  has  the  charm  of  her  family,  and  now  gradually 
awakens  to  their  wonderful  savoir-faire ;  while  Mr. 
Dennis  Eadie  made  much  of  a  mere  "  reasoning  "  part, 
and  Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence  scored  a  personal  success  in 
his  inimitable  and  unforcedly  comical  impersonation  of 
the  vulgar  auctioneer's  clerk.  Altogether  it  was  a  red- 
letter  viatinSe,  and  the  Stage  Society  deserves  the 
congratulations  of  every  earnest  playgoer  for  having 
produced  A  Man  of  Honour  by  an  author  who  pro- 
mises to  become,  in  our  stageland,  a  man  of  destiny. 


GARRICK   THEATRE: 
"WHITEWASHING   JULIA" 

AN  ORIGINAL  COMEDY  IN  THREE  ACTS,  BY  HENRY 
ARTHUR  JONES 

March  2,  1903 
I 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ending  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Jones's  latest  comedy  is  unsatisfactory.  I  do  not 
see  the  justice  of  this  complaint.  We  have  here  the 
case  of  a  man  of  forty-two  falhng  in  love  with  a 
charming  lady  whose  fair  fame  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  compromised  in  her  earlier  days.  What 
was  really  the  matter  no  one  knows.  The  cacklers 
of  sanctimonious  Shanctonbury  talk  of  the  "puff" 
and  other  paraphernalia  connected  with  a  lady's  toilet, 
as  evidence  of  a  scandal,  wherefore  they  cold-shoulder 
their  victim  and  treat  her  with  parochial  scorn.  From 
the  lady  herself  we  gather  hazily  that  a  royal  Duke  of 
Savona  has  played  some  part  in  her  life,  and  that  the 
imbroglio  of  a  morganatic  marriage  is  the  cause  of  her 
disgrace.  Neither  the  "  puff"  nor  the  lady's  conversa- 
tion with  a  lawyer  concerning  morganatic  marriages 
bring  us  much  further,  but  we  gather  to  our  satisfac- 
tion that  at  an}'-  rate  she  had  been  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  and  that,  if  there  were  cause  for  tittle- 
tattle,  there  was  no  real  blot  on  her  escutcheon. 

The  man  of  forty-two  takes  this  view,  and,  like  a 
33  C 
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true  man  and  an  English  gentleman,  he  commits  the 
envelope  containing  the  lady's  confession  to  the  fire, 
and  is  content  to  whitewash  her  reputation  by  marriage, 
in  defiance  of  the  h^'pocrites,  Pharisees,  and  scandal- 
mongers of  the  rural  borough  of  Shanctonbury.  Ap- 
parently this  refusal  on  the  author's  part  to  let  the 
world  into  the  secret  disappointed  his  hearers  who 
were  otherwise  pleased  with  the  pretty  wit  of  the 
play ;  and  critics,  too,  w^ho  ought  to  know  better, 
made  it  a  grievance  that  in  the  whitewashing  process 
the  linen,  dirty  or  otherwise,  was  not  publicly  hung 
upon  the  lines. 

I  am  astonished  to  find  this  so,  for  I  feel  rather 
inclined  to  praise  Mr.  Jones  in  that  he  forsook  the 
conventionality  of  revelations,  and  very  boldly  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  manliness  in  letting  the  lover's 
trust  in  his  chosen  wife  triumph  over  his  curiosity. 
Psychologically,  too,  the  solution  is  defensible  and 
human.  Mr.  Jones  knew  what  he  was  about  when 
he  endowed  his  hero  with  the  weight  of  approach- 
ing middle-age,  and  made  him  a  man  who  had  lived 
and  loved  thoroughly.  Had  he  been  between  twenty 
and  thirty  the  case  would  have  been  different.  Sup- 
pose the  secret  had  remained  unrevealed,  then,  after 
ten  years  of  marriage  or  so,  when  the  woman's  charms 
are  no  longer  an  irresistible  magnet,  when  a  man  who 
has  not  sown  his  antenuptial  wild-oats  approaches 
the  age  difficile  —  which  is  bound  to  come  to  all 
male  mortal,  sooner  or  later — then,  I  fanc}',  there 
would  be  grounds  for  quarrelling  with  the  solution. 
But  at  forty  most  men  have  passed  the  stress  and 
storms  of  youth.  Their  knowledge  of  human  nature 
is  deeper.  Their  affections  are  not  only  ruled  by 
passion,  but  governed  by  reason  and  the  desire  for 
companionship.  They  are  willing  to  take  a  woman 
on  her  word  and  at  her  own  valuation.  They  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  tout  coniprendre  c'est  tout 
pardonner.       They    would,    therefore,    look    onward 
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instead  of  backward,  because,  having  found  the 
woman,  and  knowing  something  of  women,  the  past  is 
merely  history  to  them.  Moreover,  given  tlie  charac- 
ters as  Mr.  Jones  has  painted  them,  the  match  offers 
not  the  shghtcst  danger.  These  two  arc  perfectly 
mated,  and  if  the  mystery  of  the  past  should  ever 
form  a  subject  of  discussion,  well,  then  there  is  every 
prospect  that  in  the  sanctity  of  the  boudoir  the  woman 
would  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  that  they  would 
both  laugh  at  the  "  muffin-worrying  "  scandal-mongers 
of  belated  Shanctonbury. 


II 

Mr.  Jones,  in  telling  his  story,  which  is  not  very 
complicated  nor  quite  full-bodied  enough  to  cover  three 
acts,  has  tried  his  forces  as  a  humourist  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  host  of  little  collateral  figures.  Some  of  these 
are  exceedingly  amusing,  and  not  a  little  caustic  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Jones's  pet  aversion,  the  pietists.  But 
to  fill  the  canvas  he  has  also  revived  his  comic  lovers, 
which  by  the  law  of  heredity  belong  to  many  of  his 
plays,  and  pout  and  quarrel  now  as  they  alway  did 
before.  They  are  getting  on  in  age  by  this  time. 
Then,  Mr.  Jones  has  also  fallen  into  two  of  his  old 
pitfalls.  First,  his  disinclination  to  let  well  alone, 
which  creates  anti-climaxes,  and  imperils  the  end  of 
his  third  act  by  useless  explanations  and  "  unmaskings  " 
of  undesirable  characters.  Secondly,  his  infringement 
of  what  is  commonly  called  "good  form"  in  Society. 
The  scene  in  which  the  Bishop's  niece  calls  upon  Julia 
to  establish  something  like  friendly  relations,  but 
obviously  intended  to  "pump"  her  as  to  the  past,  is 
really  in  sorry  taste.  The  author  may  say  that  such 
indelicacies  will  happen,  but  I  submit,  if  his  characterisa- 
tion is  true,  they  could  not  have  happened  in  the  case 
under  consideration.     The  whole  scene  sounds  like  an 
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immense  "  falsetto."  It  is  clumsy  and,  alack  !  it  is  not 
even  funny.  It  is  simply  contrary  to  etiquette  and 
good  taste.  Besides  these  exceptions,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  the  play  during  its  progress  hung  fire 
more  than  once.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  actors, 
but  attributable  to  the  thinness  of  the  main  theme  and 
the  somewhat  laboured  expansion  of  some  of  the 
secondary  incidents.  But  we  should  not  be  too  severe, 
in  these  days  of  moribund  comedy,  on  any  writer  who 
is  bold  enough  to  cultivate  the  most  difficult  form  of 
dramatic  writing.  Compared  to  The  Princess's  Nose 
and  to  Chance,  the  Idol,  this  latest  effort  of  Mr. 
Jones  is  something  akin  to  a  resurrection.  He  is 
feeling  his  feet  once  more,  and  if  only  the  public  will 
vouchsafe  a  little  encouragement  to  our  author  (all  too 
sensitive  for  a  man  so  valiantly  self-made  and  so  much 
esteemed),  there  is  no  doubt  that  ere  long  he  will 
recover  the  happy  vein  and  verve  to  which  we  owe 
The  Liars. 

Ill 

The  performance  of  Whitewashing  Jiiiia  was  on  the 
whole  a  most  creditable  achievement.  The  main 
characters  were  one  and  all  in  the  best  of  hands,  and 
once  more  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  has  made  good  his 
claim,  that  with  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Hawtrey 
he  completes  the  triumvirate  of  the  best  English  come- 
dians of  our  time.  This  progress  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  one  remembers  Mr.  Bourchier's  debut, 
which  was,  like  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving's,  singularly  un- 
promising, but  has  also  led  to  splendid  and  surprising 
results.  There  are  few  men  now  who  hold  the  stage 
with  greater  assurance,  few  who  are  such  masters  of 
spirited  and  naturally  humorous  diction.  Now  and 
again — rarely,  I  should  rather  say — Mr.  Bourchier  is 
still  a  little  rough,  and  indulges  in  quaint  movements 
and  facial  distortions ;  that  will  wear  off  and  get  less 
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with  every  new  creation.  But  otherwise,  what  ease, 
what  gaiety,  what  sense  of  humour  and  pleasant  free- 
dom of  manners !  Here  was  a  perfect  man  of  the 
world  and  a  man  offeehngin  virile  amalgamation.  He 
was  the  man  to  take  up  the  battle  for  the  lady,  and  he 
stood  in  striking  contrast  to  all  the  weaker  fry  against 
whom  he  showed  fight.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Sam  Sothern 
was  the  most  typical.  We  know  that  sort  of  feather- 
brain, who  seems  destined  by  Nature  to  be  the  prey  of 
breach-of-promise  huntresses,  and  of  the  wicked  world 
in  general,  ever  ready  to  exchange  its  knowledge  for  a 
stupid  man's  coin.  It  was  a  lifelike,  most  amusing 
creation.  The  part  of  Julia  was  almost  too  passive  for 
Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh's  fine  powers.  She  is  always 
exquisitely  refined  and  most  comely  in  drawing-room 
plays,  and  the  present  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but 
it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  waste  her  on  characterisa- 
tions of  mere  charm.  We  long  to  see  her  in  some- 
thing stronger,  something  in  which  she  can  redeem  her 
promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  few  dramatic  actresses 
of  our  stage.  Now,  Mr.  Bourchier  is  really  the  central 
figure  of  the  play,  and  Miss  Vanbrugh  is  merely  the 
second  in  command.  Perhaps  one  of  these  daN^s  he 
will  restore  the  balance  by  producing  the  long-expected 
Robe  Rouge,  Then,  he  as  the  magistrate,  she  as  the 
accused  woman,  will  meet  on  even  ground,  and  the 
equality  of  the  talented  couple  will  add  to  the  keen 
interest  of  the  duel. 


AVENUE     THEATRE: 
"THE  PROPHECY" 

A  NEW  ROMANTIC  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS,  BY 
DICK  GANTHONY 

March   io,  1903 
I 

The  position  of  a  man  whose  firstling  has  taken  the 
world  by  storm  is  always  somewhat  unenviable.  He 
is  not  only  exposed  to  all  manner  of  comparisons,  but 
he  may  feel  certain  that  the  encouragement  which  was 
given  to  his  maiden  effort  will  make  room  for  a  sort 
of  unconscious  hostility,  inseparable  from  high-flown 
expectations  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  bid  for 
fame.  He  is  a  victim  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  easier 
to  win  a  success  than  to  maintain  it.  The  knowledge 
of  this  should  make  the  critic  lenient,  particularly  to  an 
author  who  evinces  every  effort  to  produce  something 
original,  and  to  put  into  his  work  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  ingredients  which  warrant  applause  and 
momentary  perplexity.  In  the  Message  from  Mars 
Mr.  Ganthony  gave  great  promise.  The  play  was  not 
only  charming,  but  it  had  a  moral  background — a 
Dickensian  undercurrent — which  enhanced  its  value 
and  caused  it  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  playgoers 
as  would  a  sermon  that  drives  a  wholesome  lesson 
home.  The  form  was  that  of  the  fairy-tale,  and 
much  of  its  success  was  due  to  its  atmosphere,  wholly 
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romantic,  yet  human  enough  to  appeal  even  to  the 
most  sober-minded  of  spectators. 

This  happy  result  has  prompted  Mr.  Dick  Ganthony 
to  persevere  in  a  direction  which,  on  our  stage,  is  so 
far  wholly  his  own,  and  the  result  is  The  Prophecy^ 
which,  after  trial  trips  in  Suburbia,  has  come  to 
London.  I  did  not  see  the  play  in  its  earlier  stage, 
but  I  understand  that  it  had  been  considerably 
altered  before  it  was  presented  at  the  Avenue. 
Whether  these  changes  were  for  good  or  ill  I  cannot 
say,  but  as  the  play  stands  it  seems  open  to  con- 
densation and  reform.  Short  as  the  four  acts  are, 
there  is  still  too  much  dialogue,  nor  is  there  dramatic 
material  enough  to  cover  so  many  acts.  For  there  is 
not  much  of  a  story,  and  less  of  a  prophecy.  Even 
if  the  sun  had  not  been  eclipsed  when  the  second 
twin-brother  was  born,  the  unity  of  these  two  souls, 
emphasised  by  the  disparity  of  their  bodies  and  their 
animal  passions,  would  have  been  threatened  as  soon 
as  one  woman  should  disturb  their  solitude. 

Woman  has  ever  had  that  little  way  of  becoming 
the  apple  of  discord  between  the  most  united  of  men ! 
And  this  woman  is  a  particularly  wily  member  of  her 
sex.  She  comes,  probably  because  she  is  destined  to 
come  by  the  prophecy,  and  when  she  is  once  on  the 
spot,  she  plays  havoc  with  these  two  good,  savage 
souls.  She  soon  discovers  their  particular  foibles. 
In  the  one  she  finds  the  Nimrod,  in  the  other  the 
dreamer;  thus  she  attacks  them  both  by  flattering 
their  inclinations,  and  when  she  is  sure  of  them  she 
plays  them,  as  it  were,  one  against  another.  Even  the 
beast  is  jealous,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  two 
uncanny  sons  of  the  soil  become  rivals  in  spite  of 
their  affinity.  The  fair  lady  loves  the  game,  and  fans 
the  yellow  flame.  Now  it  is  a  ring  to  the  elder  and  a 
miniature  to  the  younger,  now  a  rendezvous  to  the 
elder  and  a  tcte-a-tete  with  the  younger.  And  so  it 
goes   on  until   the   rivalry  breaks  out   in  the   lady's 
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castle,  and  leads  to  mockery  on  her  part  and  a  vow 
on  theirs  that  he  who  again  yields  to  her  fascination 
shall  die  by  his  own  hand. 

Of  course  that  vow  is  bound  to  be  broken  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  lady  herself,  who 
is  after  all  smitten  by  these  strange  natures.  When 
once  more  she  seeks  the  brothers,  and  forces  from 
them,  separately,  the  avowal  of  their  undying  love, 
when  both  brothers  stand  face  to  face  as  perjured 
rivals,  and  in  their  frenzy  propose  the  work  of  Cain, 
she  kills  herself  and  leaves  them  lonesome,  yet  united 
as  they  were  before. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  for  it  must  mean  something 
in  its  relationship  to  the  title,  and  yet  to  us  it  conveys 
nothing  except  here  and  there  the  sensation  of  a 
pleasant  and  picturesque  scene  which  would  be  all 
the  more  effective  if  it  had  been  written  in  blank 
verse  instead  of  in  a  prose  seldom  melodious  and 
often  bombastic.  Vague  recollections  arise  during 
the_  progress  of  the  play  of  Schiller's  tragedy.  The 
Bride  of  Messina — a  vigorous,  harrowing  play  that ; 
of  Maupassant's  Pierre  et  Jean,  a  book  full  of  life- 
blood  ;  but  these  resemblances  are  merely  fortuitous, 
and  do  not  elucidate  the  story.  The  woman  at  all 
events  is  a  most  unsympathetic  creature,  a  heart- 
breaker  of  the  worst  description  ;  we  dislike  her  for 
the  cruel  pranks  she  plays  on  two  guileless  savages. 
But  we  do  not  hate  her  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
hate  the  bad,  black-labelled  characters  in  a  fairy-tale  ; 
she  repels  us  as  do  people  in  daily  life  who  are  false, 
selfish,  and  despicable.  This  portraiture  of  the 
woman  I  imagine  did  not  spring  from  the  author's 
pen  of  his  own  ir^^  will,  but  because  he  felt  that  his 
original  idea  was  not  sufficiently  important  for  the 
framework  of  a  play.  He  had  to  spin  out  in  order 
to  cover  the  area  of  several  acts,  and  as  he  had 
characterised  his  twins  as  far  as  he  could,  and  had 
no    use   for    weaving   the    collateral    characters    into 
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the  main  action,  he  over-elaborated  the  woman's 
picture. 

In  a  play  of  everyday  life  this  might  have  led  to 
an  interesting  conflict,  but  in  a  slender  romance, 
unreal  in  every  sense,  it  could  but  lead  to  fatal 
repetitions  and  tortuous  efforts  of  characterisation. 
Plainly,  in  the  plot  there  is  sufficient  material  for  a 
strong  ballad,  but  there  is  by  no  means  enough  for 
a  play.  A  few  moments  of  prettiness,  a  few  scenes 
of  vehement  collision  of  passions,  do  not  make  a 
satisfactory  story  on  the  stage.  The  very  spirit  of 
an  allegory  demands  something  more  varied  than 
duologues  and  trialogues ;  it  demands  life  and  colour  ; 
it  demands  variety  of  shades.  In  The  Prophecy  there 
is  almost  continuous  gloom,  and  that,  combined  with 
repetitions  of  the  same  situations,  is  apt  to  engender 
languor.  Next  time  Mr.  Ganthony  must  devote  his 
vivid  imagination,  his  delicate  train  of  thought,  to  a 
subject  more  definite  in  its  aim.  The  stage  is  the 
natural  enem}^  of  the  vague. 

There  was  a  long  cast,  but  the  majority  of  the  actors 
had  little  to  do,  and  did  it  indifferently.  There  was 
obvious  need  of  rehearsal,  and  most  of  the  actors' 
diction  was  deficient  in  fluency.  Thus  the  three 
central  characters  had  to  carry  the  whole  of  the 
burden.  These  three  parts  were  allotted  to  Miss 
Constance  Collier  and  to  Messrs.  Frank  Mills  and 
Lyn  Harding.  All  of  them  deserve  praise,  but  only 
one,  Mr.  Lyn  Harding,  without  qualification.  This 
young  actor  has  but  recently  come  into  prominence, 
and  once  again,  as  the  rougher  brother,  he  scored  a 
great  success.  His  personality  is  singularly  virile  ; 
his  voice  is  fine  and  powerful;  in  scenes  of  passion 
he  gives  himself  with  full  force,  and  we  carry  away 
the  impression  that  we  have  seen  a  fine,  rugged 
picture  of  saga-like  imaginativeness.  Mr.  Mills,  too, 
is  a  good  actor  and  a  well-knit  man.  We  still 
remember   him   as    the   acrobat   in    Stcc.     But   for   a 
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fairy-tale,  for  a  materialisation  of  a  bygone  age,  he 
is  too  modern  in  his  manner,  and  he  is  too  fond  of 
poses,  which  are,  no  doubt,  statuesque,  but  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  romanticism. 

That  spirit,  too,  was  absent  in  the  creation  of 
Miss  Constance  Collier.  She  was  a  resplendent 
modern  dame,  with  modern  accesses  of  gaiety,  of 
coquetry,  of  passion.  But  not  for  a  moment  did 
she  carry  us  far  away  into  the  days  of  legend  and 
chivalry  with  their  associations  of  naturalness  and 
childlike  unaffectedness.  Miss  Constance  Collier 
betrayed  incessantly  that  she  was  making  efforts — 
efforts  to  be  coy  and  coaxing,  and  vixenish  and  cruel, 
as  the  part  dictated,  but  apparently  she  neither  felt 
nor  caused  us  to  feel.  In  a  word,  her  limitations 
became  palpable  to  those  who  hitherto  seemed  to 
ignore  them.  Give  Miss  Collier  a  part  of  vigorous 
declamation,  a  part  in  which  the  plastic  overshadows 
the  sentimental,  a  part  of  a  gipsy,  a  Jewess,  a  woman 
of  the  world,  wherein  she  is  naturally  well  placed  by 
the  striking  magnificence  of  her  personality,  and  she 
will  be  excellent.  But  when  it  comes  to  unbosom- 
ing real  passion,  to  be  no  longer  herself,  but  a  many- 
sided  individuality,  modulated  in  voice  and  manner, 
then  Miss  Collier  falls  short.  She  has  excellent 
moments  in  The  Prophecy^  particularly  in  the  lighter 
vein,  but  in  the  emotional  scenes  she  did  not  carry 
conviction ;  and  when  in  the  third  act  she  had  to 
masquerade  as  an  old  witch,  the  illusion  was  not  for 
one  moment  acceptable.  Still,  we  all  profit  by  realising 
the  incompleteness  of  our  efforts,  and,  therefore.  Miss 
Collier  has  no  reason  to  deplore  her  work  in  The 
Prophecy.  She  will  herself  have  detected  the  limita- 
tions of  her  art,  and  with  an  intelligent  artist  barriers 
are  discovered  only  to  be  overthrown. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE:  ''ROSEMARY" 

March  15,  1903 
I 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham  has  chosen  a  deh"ghtful 
play  to  inaugurate  a  delightful  "New  Theatre." 
Rosemary,  now  seven  years  old,  has  suffered  nought 
through  age.  It  remains  as  fresh  as  its  name,  and 
even  the  little  faults  which  were  found  on  its  birthday 
have  not  perceptibly  grown.  But  then  Messrs.  Louis 
N.  Parker  and  Murray  Carson  have  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  finding  a  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  for  the 
leading  part.  Who  but  he  could  render  acceptable  the 
last  act,  a  mere  monologue,  and  not  very  natural  at 
that  ?  Who  but  he  could  jump  from  middle-age  on 
the  Queen's  Coronation  Day  of  1837  to  Jubilee  Day  of 
1887  without  peril  to  himself  and  to  the  interest  of 
his  spectators  ?  But  Sir  Charles  is  bold  and  con- 
scious of  his  powers ;  he  has  grappled  with  the  im- 
probable and  come  out  triumphant.  Nothing  is  more 
breezy,  nothing  more  pathetic,  than  the  portraiture  of 
the  beau  of  forty  who  buries  the  souvenir  of  his  love  in 
the  wainscotting  of  the  coffee-room  to  find  it  again, 
shrunk,  shrivelled,  and  time-stained  like  himself,  fifty 
years  after.  Things  may  not  happen  like  that  in  life 
(and  most  of  us  would  rather  not  live  till  ninet}'),  but 
the  pretty  romance  is  acceptable  to  all  men,  and  if 
Rosemary  is  popular,  it  is  deservedly  so,  because  it 
appeals  to  imagination  and  to  the  dreamland  of  youth- 
ful ideals. 
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There  is  one  in  the  cast  who  bids  fair  to  rival  the 
name  of  Rosemary  in  perennial  youth.  That  is  Miss 
Mary  Moore.  The  years  come,  the  years  go,  people 
wrinkle,  people  blanch,  but  Miss  Mary  Moore  remains 
ever  young  and  winsome.  She  is  truly  charming  in 
the  play.  But  withal,  what  a  treat  such  a  performance 
by  such  actors ;  remember  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes  as  the 
philosophic  Jogram  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  as  the  naval 
Captain  Cruikshank,  a  fine  breezy  salt  who  might 
have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  Jane  Austen ;  Miss 
Carlotta  Addison,  a  dear  little  "old  Dutch,"  as  quaint 
as  a  piece  of  Delft ;  remember  also  the  new  Priscilla, 
the  comely  country-maid,  charmingly  interpreted  by 
Miss  Lilias  Waldegrave.  There  was  but  one  regret, 
and  that  was  concerning  the  absence  of  Mr.  James 
Welch,  who  gave  so  much  pleasure  in  his  old-man- 
study  of  the  postboy.  But  Mr.  Harry  Paulton  filled 
his  place  with  buoyancy,  and  earned  his  share  of  the 
enthusiastic  applause  which  saluted  the  christening 
of  young  Sir  Charles  Wyndham's  newest  theatre. 


THE  STAGE   SOCIETY:    "THE  TWO 
MR.    WETHERBYS" 

A  MIDDLE-CLASS  COMEDY  IN   FOUR  ACTS, 
BY  ST.   JOHN   HANKIN 

March  i6,  1903 

The  Stage  Society  has  made  another  good  shot.  Mr. 
St.  John  Hankin's  play,  The  Two  Mr.  WetJierbys^  is 
that  rarest  of  rare  birds,  a  true  EngHsh  comedy  of 
middle-class  life  and  manners.  The  author,  who  is 
already  well  known  as  one  of  Mr.  Punch's  clever 
humourists,  and  for  some  time  contributed  to  the 
dramatic  criticism  of  the  Times,  has  chosen  his 
material  from  the  class  which  forms  the  vast  majority 
of  our  community.  He  saw  rightly  that  in  that  hum- 
drum life,  far  from  the  madding  crowd  and  the  society 
columns,  there  are  tremendous  opportunities  for  satire. 
These  opportunities  are  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  for  in  the  suburbs  the  windows  are  well 
curtained,  and  nowhere  is  an  Englishman's  house  so 
much  his  castle  as  among  the  bourgeoisie.  But  on 
closer  inspection,  what  a  perfect  maze  of  curious 
situations,  of  singular  prejudices,  of  rigid  etiquette, 
of  silent  battles,  of  submission  to  conventions  !  Mr. 
Hankin  had  but  to  exercise  a  little  discrimination,  and 
on  every  hand  he  could  find  a  type  suitable  for  repro- 
duction on  the  stage,  and,  maybe,  for  careful  analysis. 
For  in  this  little  play,  utterly  simple  as  it  is,  with 
its  few  dramatis  personcB  2Si6.  its  uniformity  of  locality, 
the  author  has  very  deftly  described  the  little  miseries 
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of  married  life  that  tarnish  the  brightness  of  neat, 
well-ordered,  unpretentious,  semi-detached  families. 
He  has,  in  drawing  the  two  Wetherbys,  one  strong 
and  gay,  the  other  demure  and  somewhat  sly,  who 
married  two  sisters  equally  different,  and  naturally  ill- 
matched,  shown  what  narrowness  of  surroundings 
may  make  of  human  lives — how  a  man  may  become 
dull,  "foxy,"  machine-like,  inwardly  unhappy,  when 
wedlock  brings  its  bondage  of  obtrusive  family  rela- 
tions, of  sanctimonious  surroundings,  and  of  all 
manner  of  obligations  in  order  to  maintain  "a  good 
reputation."  Gaily  he  swings  the  whip  in  the  process 
of  telling  his  Httle  story,  and  while  he  does  not  commit 
the  mistake  of  satirising  his  victims  too  cruelly,  he  still 
makes  one  see  the  deadly  monotony  of  this  lower 
middle-class  world  and  its  commonplace  suffering,  all 
the  more  poignant  from  the  mean  little  conventions 
which  bar  its  denizens  from  the  tonic  air  of  individual 
freedom. 

As  far  as  plot  is  concerned  the  play  is  decidedly 
thin;  there  is  not  much  to  tell,  and  the  telling  second- 
hand would  scarcely  be  interesting.  It  is  all  about 
storms  in  the  domestic  tea-cups  of  two  couples,  who 
in  the  end  think  better  of  it,  and  patch  up  their  differ- 
ences just  because  the  friction  has  brought  about  the 
widening  of  their  horizon.  But  the  story  is  rendered 
fascinating  by  the  atmosphere  and  by  the  human  way 
in  which  the  characters  vent  their  feelings.  We  meet 
these  people  every  day,  the  little  wife  who  rules  by 
prudery  and  all  too  motherly  afTection;  the  husband 
who  sighs  under  the  yoke  and  is  eager  for  an  "out- 
ing" ;  the  other  husband,  who  has  a  bad  name  because 
he  says  what  he  thinks,  lives  as  he  likes,  and  does  not 
mince  matters;  the  good  aunt  (with  "cash,"  I  sup- 
pose), who  is  a  tolerated  appendix  of  the  wife;  the 
sponging  nephew  who  idles  away  his  time  and  lives 
on  the  flcshpots  of  Egypt,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health  and 
holy  works.     We  recognise  them  all,  and  they  amuse 
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us.  The  contrasts  are  well  posed  ;  the  humour  is  just 
broad  enough  to  make  us  chuckle  and  assent;  the 
situations,  if  slightly  accentuated  for  the  purpose  of 
satire,  are  very  near  to  life  as  it  may  be  lived.  In 
fine,  it  is  good  comedy,  and  as  such  a  nice  contribution 
to  that  superior  class  of  dramatic  literature  which 
reflects  the  manners  and  morals  of  contemporaneous 
people  on  the  stage. 

Only  towards  the  end,  to  end  well,  I  suppose,  our 
author  leaves  the  probable  for  the  impossible.  He 
should  have  dropped  the  curtain  when  the  "good" 
Mr.  Wetherby  had  obtained  his  wife's  forgiveness  for 
sundry  prevarications ;  and  he  should  have  left  the 
other  Mr.  Wetherby  to  enjoy  his  bachelor  emancipa- 
tion away  from  a  wife  who  was  not  only  totally  un- 
suited  to  him,  but  about  whom  he  had  himself  said  in 
solemn  earnest  that  she  badgered  and  bored  him.  It 
was  delicate  of  Mr.  Hankin  to  regard  our  feelings  in 
this  respect,  for  now  everyone  went  home  happy  and 
content,  but  it  was  not  just  towards  his  artistic  con- 
science. Time  might  bring  the  disunited  couple  to- 
gether again,  but  as  they  stood  on  the  stage  they  were 
wholly  antagonistic,  and  thus  it  would  have  been 
better  to  let  us  form  our  own  conclusions,  and  not 
to  strike  a  false  note,  when  all  that  was  needed  had 
been  said.  If  Mr.  Hankin  prints  his  play,  as  it 
deserves,  he  will  be  well  advised  to  refashion  his 
ending ;  one  real  reconciliation  is  enough  to  obliterate 
the  slightest  taste  of  bitterness. 

Neatly  as  the  work  was  written,  it  was  as  neatly 
acted  by  Mesdames  Henrietta  Cowen,  Ellen  O'Malley, 
Nancy  Price,  and  Messrs.  A.  E.  George,  H,  Nye 
Chart,  and  Dennis  Eadie.  They  might  all  have  pro- 
ceeded at  a  quicker  pace,  for  comedy  demands  touch 
and  go  and  no  deliberation,  but  for  the  rest  they 
formed  an  excellent  ensemble,  and  thus  to  praise 
them  jointly  is  to  pay  a  compliment  to  ever3'one  in 
particular. 


HAYMARKET  THEATRE: 
"THE  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE" 

March  17,  1903 

Whenever  I  am  called  upon  to  witness  the  revival 
of  a  minor  play  of  venerable  age,  I  endeavour  to  adopt 
a  particular  frame  of  mind.  Unlike  Alphonse  Karr, 
who  (referring  to  Wagner)  did  not  like  to  hear  with 
the  ears  of  to-day  the  music  of  the  future,  I  do  my 
best  to  adapt  my  "up-to-date"  mind  to  the  ideas  of 
our  forefathers.  At  times  that  process  is  not  without 
difficulty  or  self-denial.  For  in  the  good  old  times 
people  were  very  long-winded ;  their  conception  of 
humour  was  broad  and  long,  and  just  a  wee  bit 
infantile  ;  and  apparently  they  were  easily  satisfied  so 
long  as  the  performance  was  lengthy  enough  to  fill 
an  evening.  Nowadays,  their  stories  spun  out  to  long 
yarns,  facile  humours  and  interminable  scenes  in  which 
there  happens  nothing  worth  remembering,  are  only 
acceptable  when  musical  comedy  is  concerned.  It  is 
amazing  what  people  will  stomach  in  that  form  !  But 
from  real  drama  and  from  comedy  we  expect  some- 
thing substantial,  something  pointed,  and  something 
which  does  not  merely  waste  time  for  the  sake  of 
laughter.  (We  expect  all  that,  and,  mostly,  we  hope 
in  vain.)  Our  patience  is  therefore  naturally  put  to 
a  good  test  when  we  have  to  sit  out  a  play  like 
The  Cla7idestine  Marriage,  which,  with  its  four  acts 
split  into  eight  scenes,  proceeds  slowly  and  with  the 

agreeable  jolts  of  the  patriarchal  post-chaise.     We  feel 
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— with  our  hustling  inclinations  of  to-day — that  the 
plot  would  have  been  so  much  more  interesting  if  it 
had  not  been  so  watered  with  unnecessary  detail.  We 
perceive  that  much  of  the  humour  is  merely  dragged 
in  in  order  to  delay  the  one  scene  of  explanation, 
inevitable  at  the  outset,  on  which  the  whole  affair 
hinges. 

We  realise  that  what  was  vastly  amusing,  no  doubt, 
in  the  days  of  Garrick  and  his  literary  henchman, 
Colman,  is  now  for  the  greater  part  dependent  on  the 
actors,  who  are  thus  heavily  taxed.  However,  having 
said  all  that,  and  admitted  to  a  few  short  lapses  into 
somnolence,  to  say  nothing  of  discreetly  hushed-up 
yawns,  we  still  retain  a  certain  amount  of  admiration 
for  the  venerable  play — now  well  136  years  old — 
which  still  keeps  the  less  blas^  playgoers  in  rollicking 
mirth.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  much  better  crafts- 
men these  old  playwrights  were  than  most  living 
authors.  They  knew  the  stage  in  its  every  corner ; 
they  measured  and  prepared  their  effects  with  mathe- 
matical preciseness;  they  built  up  their  story  as  safely 
and  as  minutely  as  a  mason  builds  a  wall.  They  left 
nothing  to  the  imagination,  and  if  they  had  put  in 
their  prompt-books  "here  a  laugh  comes  in,"  I  am 
sure  that  laugh  would  have  been  forthcoming.  More- 
over, they  knew  how  to  draw  characters  from  the 
roughest  material  and  with  the  least  effort.  Almost 
every  single  individual,  from  Lord  Ogleby,  the  decrepit 
old  beau,  and  Sterling,  the  pompous  and  circumstantial 
City  magnate,  and  the  delightful  aunt,  "Old"  Heidel- 
berg, to  the  two  girls,  the  sweet  Fanny  and  the 
tempestuous  Miss  Sterling,  is  a  type  of  the  period. 
They  are  traditional  in  their  outward  veracity  of 
manners  and  speech. 

For  this  reason  alone  the  revival  is  remarkable,  and 
a  distinct  feather  in  the  well-plumed  cap  of  Messrs. 
Cyril  Maude  and  Frederick  Harrison.  But  there  is 
yet  another,  and  that  is  the  scope  the  play  affords 
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to  some  acting  of  rare  excellence.  It  is  almost  weari- 
some to  extol  Mr.  Maude  as  the  champion  impersonator 
of  senility  on  our  stage.  It  has  been  repeated  every 
time  he  has  attempted  a  new  part  in  this  direction. 
But  on  this  occasion  it  must  be  said  once  again,  because 
the  actor  has  capped  his  best  achievement.  Mr.  Maude 
is  a  miniature  painter  in  histrionics.  His  love  of  de- 
tail is  extreme,  his  execution  charming.  To  see  him 
dress  with  all  the  tricks  of  eighteenth-century  foppery 
is,  in  spite  of  the  laborious  process,  a  delectable 
comedy  in  itself;  to  see  him  move  about  with  decrepit 
Hmbs,  as  if  they  were  hung  on  wires,  is  a  triumph 
of  human  mechanism  ;  and  his  diction  is  always  perfect 
and  his  humour  is  always  forcible  without  being  forced. 
Lord  Ogleby  is  one  of  his  finest  creations. 

Next  comes  the  Old  Heidelberg  of  Mrs.  Calvert. 
She,  too,  has  been  praised  times  out  of  number  for 
her  unrivalled  sense  of  humour,  for  her  excellent 
elocution,  her  thorough  characterisation.  And  again 
she  scores,  although  the  part  at  times  overtaxes  her 
physical  force.  The  Sterling  of  Mr.  Rignold  was  also 
a  neat  performance,  and  very  restrained  for  an  actor 
who  has  spent  most  of  his  time  in  melodrama.  It 
testifies  to  the  excellence  of  the  stage  management 
of  the  Haymarket  that,  never  mind  from  which  school 
the  actors  hail,  they  are  made  to  fit  harmoniously  in 
the  picture.  The  only  exception  was,  perhaps.  Miss 
Maidie  Hope,  charming  and  vivacious,  but  too  much 
of  the  latter.  She  is  still  too  "  busybody,"  and  has 
to  unlearn  the  bustling  graces  of  her  Gaiety  days. 
She  must  also  try  to  forget  the  affectation  of  would-be 
refinement.  She  was  too  much  a  Society  girl,  too  little 
a  maid,  and  this  did  not  match  well  with  her  speech. 

The  two  Misses  Sterling  were  in  delightful  hands. 
Miss  Jessie  Bateman,  the  veriest  little  ray  of  sun- 
shine, won  the  hearts  of  all  spectators  by  her  sweet 
simplicity,  and  almost  made  a  quahty  of  her  still 
somewhat   slender   stage   experience;    Miss   Beatrice 
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Ferrar,  buoyant,  glib  of  tongue,  petulant  to  the  degree 
of  frenzy,  scored  a  great  personal  success.  She  is 
a  comedienne  born,  and  represents  her  characters  with 
rare  finesse  and  finish.  Her  only  defect — a  defect  of 
her  qualities  perhaps — is  that  she  has  too  much  of  what 
Miss  Jessie  Bateman  has  too  little.  In  other  words, 
Miss  Ferrar  is  too  deliberate,  too  full  of  apparent 
assurance,  where  Miss  Bateman  is  still  too  bashful 
and  too  unassertive.  These  two  ladies  will  have 
during  the  run  of  this  play  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  watch  one  another  with  a  view  to  a  little  "  swopp- 
ing" of  redundant  merits.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  there  was  not  a  weak  point  in  the  whole  of  the 
cast,  comprising  such  able  actors  as  Messrs.  Allan 
Aynesworth,  C.  M.  Hallard,  and  A.  E.  Matthews;  and 
that  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  valet, 
who  regaled  us  with  little  intermezzi  in  a  French  tout 
ce  quil y  a  de  plus  Parisien  I 


CRITERION    THEATRE:    "THE 
ALTAR  OF  FRIENDSHIP" 

AN  ORIGINAL  COMEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS,  BY  MADELEINE 
LUCETTE  RYLEY 

March  24,  1903 
I 

A  MERE  man  is  generally  not  credited  with  knowing 
much  about  womankind — and  if  he  be  a  wise  man  he 
admits  without  ado  that  of  all  the  world's  riddles 
woman  is  the  one  to  be  "given  up."  But  from  time 
to  time  mere  man  has  occasion  to  chuckle  at  the  fact 
that  the  delightful  sex,  in  spite  of  their  superiority,  do 
not  quite  understand  their  own  fair  selves,  and  that 
they  know  even  less  about  us  than  we  about  them. 
1  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh  with  an  accomplished 
lady,  who  in  her  several  plays — Mice  and  Men  first 
and  foremost — has  given  me  hours  of  true  enjoyment, 
but  really  I  must  demur  on  behalf  of  self  and  brother- 
hood to  the  curious  conceptions  which  Mrs.  Madeleine 
Lucette  Ryley  has  concerning  our  moral  code.  We, 
if  we  are  good  men  and  true,  are  quite  willing  to 
worship  at  and  immolate  ourselves  on  the  "altar  of 
friendship."  Gladl}'-,  for  instance,  would  we,  like  the 
hero  of  the  play,  consent  to  a  sham  engagement  with  a 
fair  American  lady,  whom  we  really  care  for,  because 
her  hypochondriac  "poppa"  threatens  to  cut  supplies 
off  if  she  does  not  bring  home  a  title  and  a  husband. 
It  is  a  quaint  thing  to  do,  and  may  become  very  em- 
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barrassing,  but  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities, particularly  on  the  stage.  But  when  it  comes 
to  pass  that  this  same  hero  silently  submits  to  a 
charge  which  affects  his  honour,  his  happiness,  his 
future — the  charge  of  having  ruined  a  poor  type- 
writing girl  already  sufficiently  degraded  by  the 
felony  and  imprisonment  of  her  father,  then  we  say 
Mrs.  Ryley  does  not  know  men.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  explain  the  sacrifice  by  the  fact  that  the  real 
culprit  was  a  young  clergyman  betrothed  to  the  hero's 
idolised  sister.  It  is  all  very  well  to  explain  further- 
more that  the  wronged  girl  had  silently  submitted 
to  her  fate,  recognising  that  the  law  of  change  had 
drawn  him  to  the  other  woman.  But  that  does  not 
alter  the  cardinal  point.  Whatever  we  may  be  willing 
to  do,  whatever  we  may  cheerfully  give  up  for  the 
sake  of  those  dear  to  us,  we  should  not,  we  cannot, 
be  allowed  to  commit  a  crime  against  ourselves. 
Honour  is  a  man's  greatest  possession,  and  in  all 
questions  affecting  it,  it  is  natural  that  self-esteem 
should  be  stronger  than  the  willingness  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

A  play  built  on  such  a  false  basis  fails  to  convince 
from  the  first,  and  it  becomes  all  the  more  unnatural 
when  the  burden  of  a  heinous  offence  is  brought 
home  to  one  whose  office  is  to  set  an  example  to 
others.  I  am  surely  not  squeamish,  but  it  repels 
me  to  find  a  clergyman  not  merely  a  moral  weakling, 
such  as  he  is  here  depicted,  but  a  misdemeanant  of 
the  most  irredeemable  kind.  It  is  in  bad  taste  to 
reflect  discredit  upon  the  cloth  for  mere  theatrical 
purposes ;  and  as  to  her  portrayal  of  her  own  sex, 
Mrs.  Ryley  has  equally  gone  astray.  There  is  a 
scene  between  the  two  women,  the  young  wife  and 
the  unhappy  girl,  in  which  the  former  makes  amends 
for  the  fault  of  her  husband,  yet  continues  to  live 
with  him  as  before.  Either  position  is  false.  The 
average  woman  does  not  concern  herself  about  the 
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prenuptial  past ;  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  former  liaison  of  her  husband  ;  if,  however,  she 
does,  is  it  then  conceivable,  I  ask,  that  she  would 
let  bygones  be  bygones  ?  I  need  not  supply  the 
answer.  It  is  a  subject  for  reflection.  But  that  which 
we  have  seen  on  the  stage  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  law  of  nature. 

So  much  for  the  ethics  of  the  play.  Fortunately, 
in  other  respects  there  is  much  to  praise,  as  in  all 
the  work  of  this  authoress.  Her  talent  is  distinctly 
amiable.  She  has  a  strong  vein  of  humour  and 
sympathy.  She  puts  things  and  situations  prettily. 
Her  love  scenes  warm  us  like  the  sun-rays  of  early 
spring.  She  has  a  knack  of  coining  clever  sayings, 
and  in  a  handful  of  words  hitting  off  happy  charac- 
terisations. But  Mrs.  Ryley  is  over-fond  of  adorning 
fretwork.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  strong  scene, 
two  or  three  of  the  collateral  personages  will  step 
aside  in  order  to  indulge  in  smart  sayings  and  ir- 
relevant converse.  These  interlopers,  with  their 
piffling  intermezzi,  retard  the  action ;  they  create 
anti-climaxes  ;  they  mar  the  effect  of  the  play.  They 
finally  try  our  patience;  and  by  the  time  we  are 
summing  up  our  impressions  we  realise  that,  of 
four  acts,  one  could  well  have  been  spared,  and 
that  much  time  has  been  wasted  merely  to  keep 
us  on  tenterhooks.  The  whole  of  the  fourth 
act  could  have  been  amalgamated  with  the  third,  if 
the  authoress  had  not  interrupted  one  explanatory 
sentence  by  bringing  her  "  smart-sayers "  on  the 
stage.  That  is  an  error.  It  spoiled  the  best 
chances  of  a  debatable  yet  interesting  play. 


II 

The  acting  was,  in  many  instances,  of  great  merit. 
Mr,   Mackintosh,  as  the   released   convict,  scored  by 
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the  vigour  and  clearness  of  his  diction.  His  school 
is  the  old — the  fine  one.  If  it  seemed  a  little  out  of 
date,  it  is  because  we  are  nowadays  unaccustomed 
to  oratorical  grandeur.  Also  Mr.  Mackintosh  seemed 
too  strong  for  the  delicate  frame-work  of  the  play. 
All  the  same  he  held  the  house,  and  he  carried  the 
audience  away.  Young  Mr.  H.  B,  Warner,  in  the 
repellent  part  of  the  despicable  clergyman,  brought 
back  memories  of  his  first  success  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre.  It  is  the  best  thing  he  has  done  since. 
The  conscience-stricken  man,  battling  against  his 
Nemesis,  was  almost  strong  in  his  weakness.  The 
actor  exercised  great  restraint,  but  the  undercurrent 
was  there,  and  it  told.  Mr.  Paul  Arthur  played 
the  English  hero,  and  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  the  American 
actress.  They  should  change  accents.  "  Primairily  " 
and  "  besket,"  "yep"  for  yes,  are  all  too  quaint 
on  British  lips.  Moreover,  Mr.  Arthur  should 
watch  his  memory.  Intimacy  with  the  prompter 
may  be  commendable  in  an  actor,  but  we  in  the 
audience  tremble  when  we  hear  the  ghost.  He  is 
apt  to  spoil  our  illusions.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Arthur 
is  a  fine  actor.  He  is  manly,  and  he  is  full  of 
worldly  assurance.  At  times,  when  he  is  fluent, 
he  reminds  us  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  in  his 
prime.  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  once  more  asserted  her 
claims  to  be  called  one  of  our  finest  comedicnttes. 
Her  gracefulness  is  a  charm.  Her  lightness  of 
touch  is  captivating.  Her  pathos  goes  deeper  than 
the  skin,  and  she  measures  her  effects  in  excellent 
cadence.  Withal,  her  impersonations  are  woman- 
liness and  worldliness  combined.  Miss  Janet  Alex- 
ander as  the  typewriter  had  but  to  shed  tears, 
and  she  shed  them  in  doleful  profusion  ;  Miss  Lilian 
Braithwaite  had  merely  to  look  comely,  and  to  say 
comely  things.  She  did  both  to  perfection.  She 
is  a  delightful  ingenue.  The  audience,  which  at 
this    particular    theatre    should    not    go   uncriticised, 
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behaved  well ;  the  late  comers  had  bettered  their 
ways;  the  pit  observed  the  calmness  of  decorum; 
there  were  no  policemen ;  no  actor  assumed  the 
functions  of  "  chucker-out-in-extraordinary  "  ;  at  the 
end  there  was  applause.  But  a  chill  ran  through  its 
sound.  Was  it  on  account  of  the  play  ? — or  is  the 
slate  not  yet  clean  between  the  galleryites  and  the 
manager  ? 


APOLLO   THEATRE: 
"THE     LONDONERS" 

A  FARCICAL  ADVENTURE,  ADAPTED  FROM  ROBERT 
HICHENS'S  NOVEL,   BY  HENRY  WHITESTONE 

March  26,  1903 

If  Mr.  Robert  Hichens  had  written  no  other  book 
than  "  The  Londoners  "  he  would  have  made  a  name 
as  a  humourist.  The  grotesqueness  of  the  story 
borders  on  madness;  one  cannot  peruse  this  book 
without  pausing  for  a  hearty  antibiHous  laugh.  And 
there  is  delicious  satire  underneath  the  bland  surface. 
Society — Society  of  the  capital  "Ass" — is  slyly  dug 
in  the  ribs,  and  the  quacks  who  grow  fat  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  vmndus  vult  dccipi  are  neatly  caricatured  in 
their  rising  palaces  and  falling  aitches.  Evidently 
there  were  elements  for  an  excellent  farcical  comedy 
in  the  book,  but  Mr.  Henry  Whitestone  has  not  quite 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  satisfactory  amalgamation. 
His  adaptation  is  best  described  by  the  method  of 
picking  out  the  sultanas  and  neglecting  the  cake. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  the  play,  and  some  of 
the  satire  has  been  retained,  too,  in  a  somewhat  watered 
and  incidental  form ;  but  there  is  no  coherence  in  the 
plot,  and  when  finally  the  curtain  drops  on  a  clumsy 
situation,  one  carries  away  the  impression  of  a  strange 
medley,  defying  criticism. 

However,  a  large   audience   seemed    to   be   vastly 
amused,  and  every  joke  and  every  sally,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  various  masquerades  of  the  principal  characters, 
added  fuel  to  the  merriment  which  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  then  there  were  excellent  actors  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling.  Mr.  Edmund  Maurice  played  a  fragile, 
well-worn  Duke  with  exquisite  sense  of  humour.  Miss 
Fanny  Brough  made  much,  yet  not  as  much  as  she 
does  in  her  best  vein,  of  the  hungry  Duchess.  Mr. 
Harvey  Long — excellent  comedian,  far  too  little  seen 
on  the  boards — was  every  inch  a  "  Bun-Emperor," 
and  his  address  was  grand  with  all  the  savoury  graces 
of  Cockney  vocabulary  and  vowels.  Mr.  Aubrey  Fitz- 
gerald read  the  character  of  Mr,  Rodney,  the  hero,  in 
his  own  comic  way.  It  was,  I  think,  not  the  pleasant 
gentleman  of  the  book,  but  it  was  a  quaint  mixture  of 
gravedigger's  dolefulness  and  society  ceremonious- 
ness.  People  seemed  to  be  delighted,  but  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  hand  of  charming  Mrs.  Verulam  (Miss 
Henrietta  Watson)  he  was  all  too  eccentric,  both 
in  his  appearance  and  in  his  ways.  Mr.  Wyes,  as 
the  burly  farmer  James  Bush,  also  kept  the  house  in 
roars ;  he  is  a  laughing  moon — one  of  those  happy 
comedians  who  need  but  show  their  faces  to  evoke  a 
chuckle.  The  best  performance  of  all  was,  perhaps, 
that  of  Miss  Florence  Lloyd,  the  American  lady,  who 
had  to  don  man's  clothes  in  order  to  defeat  the  con- 
sequences of  a  society  paragraph  connected  with  her 
divorce.  Her  travesty  was  perfectly  deceptive ;  a 
fresher,  manlier  youth  could  hardly  be  conceived. 
For  once  the  male  mask  fitted  well  to  the  female 
face.  One  would  have  sworn  to  her  identity  if  it 
were  not  for  the  softness  of  the  voice,  which  told  its 
own  tale  and  added  to  the  attraction  of  Miss  Lloyd's 
performance. 


WYNDHAM'S   THEATRE: 
"MRS.    GORRINGE'S    NECKLACE" 

AN  ORIGINAL  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS, 
BY  HUBERT  HENRY  DAVIES 

May  17,  1903 
I 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  the  sponsor 
of  a  young  and  hitherto  untried  author.  Such  a  pass- 
port is  valuable,  for  a  start  at  a  high-class  theatre  is 
apt  to  teach  the  beginner  far  more  than  a  lengthy 
career  under  secondary  circumstances.  Besides,  it 
must  spur  him  to  make  for  progress ;  he  will  have  to 
live  up  to  a  standard  of  refinement. 

But  the  debut  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Davies  with  Mrs. 
Gorringes  Necklace  was  not  only  auspicious  owing 
to  extraneous  circumstances;  it  was  promising  because 
there  was  much  justification  for  the  production  of  his 
play.  True,  the  plot  afforded  not  much  ground  for 
commendation.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  plot,  much  of 
which  is  prematurely  revealed  in  the  title.  When  we 
read  Mrs.  Gorringe's  Necklace,  we  surmise  at  once  and 
without  effort  that  Mrs.  Gorringe  has  lost  a  necklace, 
that  somebody  has  stolen  it,  that  suspicion  will  be 
fastened  upon  the  wrong  man,  that  there  will  be  a 
scandal  and  a  detective  in  the  case,  and  that  the  real 
culprit  must  pay  a  penalty.  In  life  such  a  penalty  is 
remorse.    In  melodrama  it  is  gaol.    In  a  drawing-room 
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play  such  as  this  it  must  needs  be  the  extreme  visita- 
tion of  human  law — suicide.  For  you  guess  also  that 
there  is  a  woman  in  the  case;  innocent,  of  course,  but 
linked  by  love  to  the  thief.  If  he  be  repentant  and 
does  not  consummate  his  crime,  so  that  the  jewellery 
is  eventually  returned  to  its  rightful  owner,  there 
would  be  in  the  life  we  live  no  actual  reason  for  self- 
destruction.  Contrition,  a  temporary  absence  abroad, 
coupled  with  hard  work,  would  be  a  fitting  punishment 
for  the  crime.  And  if  the  girl  truly  loved,  the  yielding 
to  sudden  temptation  would  be  no  absolute  impedi- 
ment to  ultimate  re-union.  But  our  stage  morals 
are  inexorable.  Virtue  must  triumph,  vice  must  be 
punished. 

This  traditional  code  of  honour  leads  the  dramatist 
from  the  path  of  straightforward  evolution.  He  must 
find  subtle  devices  to  justify  the  tragic  issue;  he  must 
invent  complications  to  prolong  his  play  when  in  reality 
it  is  all  over.  In  life  the  restoration  of  the  necklace 
would  end  the  affair;  and  all  would  be  glad  that  it  was 
so.  Not  so  here ;  the  host  in  whose  house  the  theft 
takes  place — he  is  a  meddlesome  creature — thinks  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  clearance.  So  Scotland  Yard  is 
called  to  the  rescue.  Scotland  Yard,  excellent  insti- 
tution in  its  right  place,  generally  makes  a  muddle  on 
the  stage.  Scotland  Yard,  as  viewed  by  the  British 
dramatist,  is  a  detective,  a  magistrate,  a  public  prose- 
cutor, judge  and  jury  all  rolled  into  one.  It  is  a  terror 
in  the  house — the  veriest  fox  in  the  poultry-run.  These 
stage  detectives  have  a  strange  way  of  violating  the 
law.  They  naturally  pillory  the  wrong  man ;  they  are 
ubiquitous ;  they  cross-examine  everybody  as  if  this 
were  trial,  not  investigation.  Finally,  greatest  license 
of  all,  they  threaten  arrest  without  a  warrant !  Really, 
before  dabbling  in  these  matters  our  playwrights 
should  spend  six-and-eightpence  and  obtain  elementary 
information. 

Another  natural,  yet  unnatural,  consequence  of  the 
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deviation  from  logic,  is  that  the  lady  who  is  affianced 
to  the  thief  is  beloved  by  another  man,  and  that  man, 
noble  and  upright  as  he  purports  to  be,  must  needs 
act  as  a  cad.  True,  suspicion  rested  on  him,  and  there 
was  a  trifle  of  circumstantial  evidence;  but  even  that 
did  not  warrant  his  compounding  a  felony  on  condition 
that  the  real  culprit  should  give  up  the  girl  he  loved. 
Compassion  may  at  times  compel  the  best  of  human 
beings  to  hush  up  a  faux-pas  of  a  neighbour.  But 
the  ulterior  motive,  the  fact  that  the  innocent  man  is 
a  rival  to  the  guilty  party,  renders  the  compact  odious, 
The  result  is  that  we  sympathise  with  the  criminal 
and  despise  the  spotless  gentleman.  All  that  may 
be  dramatically  effective,  but  ethically  it  is  wrong. 
It  is  here  that  we  detect  the  hand  of  the  novice.  It 
is  here,  too,  that  our  interest  slackens.  We  foresee 
the  fatal  issue,  and  when  it  comes  it  fails  to  thrill  us. 
We  rebel. 

II 

So,  frankly,  I  dislike  the  plot,  and  had  it  been 
merely  a  play  of  intrigue  there  would  have  been 
little  to  praise.  But  Mr.  Davies,  young  as  he  is,  has 
put  new  strings  on  the  old  bow.  He  has  not  only 
written  a  dialogue  which  is  often  charming  and  even 
eloquent,  but  he  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  demon- 
strated a  sense  of  comedy  which  is  quite  refreshing. 
The  character  of  Mrs.  Gorringe,  empty-headed,  talka- 
tive, jumping  at  conclusions  which  create  friction  all 
along  the  line,  coquettish  also,  but  always  beating 
retreat  into  her  shell  of  respectability — this  Mrs. 
Gorringe  is  a  find.  She  is,  in  her  absolute  candour 
and  unforced  irresponsibility,  new  on  the  stage.  She 
contributes  to  the  gaiety  of  the  nation  and  to  its  sorrow. 
She  is  an  everlasting  source  of  amusement,  even  though 
she  is  a  little  person  to  be  kept  at  arm's  length. 
Another  excellent  comedy  type  is  the  hostess.     Miss 
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Illington  plays  that  part,  so  that  is  outlining  its  nature 
and  saying  in  the  same  breath  that  the  creation  is 
superb.  There  is  no  better  exponent  of  the  mother- 
in-law-cum-Society-dame  character  on  our  stage.  The 
two  women  are  splendidly  contrasted.  One  thinks — 
figuratively — of  the  parrot  and  the  bull-dog. 

Mr.  Davies  is  less  happy  in  the  part  assigned  to 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham.  He  is  the  soi-disant  noble 
character  of  the  play — the  general  motor ;  the  father 
of  wisdom;  \.\iQ  preux  chevalier;  the  reasoner.  And 
Sir  Charles,  in  great  splendour  of  persuasive  power 
and  eloquent  fluency,  once  more  excites  our  admira- 
tion. But  that  is  Sir  Charles's  own  doing.  Intrin- 
sically the  character  in  question  is  a  windbag,  and,  as 
I  have  hinted  before,  he  plays — in  the  action — a  part 
by  no  means  unimpeachable.  He  is  of  stage  manu- 
facture, not  of  life.  But  this  does  not  discount  the 
pleasure  vouchsafed  by  Mr.  Davies's  comedy  vein. 
Somehow  we  feel  that  there  is  natural  humour;  no 
striving  after  verbal  quips  and  cranks,  no  hard-laboured 
brilliancy,  but  something  genuine  which  springs  from 
natural  observation,  and  often  a  felicitous  thought 
most  happily  expressed.  What  could  be  neater  than 
to  say:  "I  judge  women  individually,  not  geographi- 
cally "  ?  It  is  worth  a  ton  of  ordinary  epigram  ;  it  is 
smart,  yet  full  of  meaning.  Such  repartee — and  there 
is  much  of  it — is  full  of  promise.  It  reveals  the  double 
quality  of  dramatic  expression  and  keen  observation. 

The  actors,  one  and  all,  played  with  great  zest. 
Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  gave  a  fine  type  of  an  old  Colonel 
with  indications  of  approaching  dotage.  Mr.  Leslie 
Faber,  terribly  burdened  with  the  thankless  part  of 
an  officer  and  a  thief,  did  all  he  could  to  sober  down 
the  invidious  side  of  the  character.  Only  his  make-up 
was  all  too  intense.  Off"  the  stage  every  one  would  at 
once  have  detected  the  culprit.  Miss  Mabel  Terry- 
Lewis,  slightly  inclined  to  be  lachrymose,  displayed 
much  feeling  as  the  young  girl  in  the  sad  plight  of 
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having  rashly  married  a  ne'cr-do-well.  But  perhaps 
the  surprise  of  the  evening  came  from  Miss  Mary 
Moore  as  Mrs.  Gorringe.  She  entirely  realised  the 
amiable  little  feather-brain  whose  necklace  causes  all 
the  trouble.  Her  demure  little  way,  her  rapid,  vapid 
little  prattle,  her  finicking  manners  and  dulcet  ameni- 
ties— they  were  all  natural  and  amusing  elements  of 
character.  Since  T/ie  Tyranny  of  Tears  Miss  Moore 
has  done  nothing  so  clever  and  so  natural.  If  this 
m.aiden-play  succeeds,  as  I  hope  it  will,  for  it  is  fairly 
entertaining,  it  will  be  due  to  the  remarkable  trio  of 
Miss  Marie  Illington,  Miss  Moore,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham. 


HIS    MAJESTY'S    THEATRE: 
"THE    GORDIAN    KNOT" 

AN  ORIGINAL  PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS,  BY  CLAUDE 
LOWTIIER 

May  20,  1903 
I 

We  all  know  Mr.  Tree  to  be  such  an  able  judge  of 
plays  that  we  may  well  pause  and  wonder  why  he  pro- 
duced a  thing  so  manifestly  bad  as  TJie  Gordian  Knot, 
by  Mr.  Claude  Lowther,  M.P.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  it,  but  it  is  as  deeply  embedded  in  mystery 
as  the  faults  of  the  play  he  on  the  surface.  A  critic 
said  the  other  day  to  me,  **  I  have  but  to  read  ten 
pages  of  a  book  or  to  hear  a  few  scenes  from  a  play  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  manner  of  man  the 
author  is."  I  taxed  this  critic  with  levity.  "Your 
business  is,"  I  said,  "to  see  the  thing  out.  A  man 
may  begin  badly  and  end  well."  But  he  demurred,  and 
retreated  behind,  '* Le  style  cest  l'homme^^\  and  after 
all  perhaps  my  friend  was  right.  If  Mr.  Claude 
Lowther  had  brought  me  his  play,  I  would  have  told 
him,  after  perusing  the  opening  scenes  of  endless 
would-be  smart  conversation  between  ladies  sitting  in 
the  now  fashionable  minstrel-crescent ;  after  enduring 
the  platitudes  on  the  ethical  side  of  friendship  uttered 
by  the  crippled  semi-lunatic  Roger  Martens  (pedi- 
gree :    father   a   prince,    mother   a   singer ;    marriage 
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certificate:  none) — I  would  have  told  him:  "Take 
that  manuscript  home  and  lock  it  away  in  the  drawer 
with  your  other  youthful  peccadilloes."  The  author 
would  then  have  waxed  angry — many  authors  dislike 
their  candid  friends  for  the  truth — hut  after  ten 
years  or  so  he  would  have  thanked  me  for  my  past 
cruelty. 

You  see,  Mr.  Claude  Lovvther,  in  his  maiden  speech 
from  the  boards  of  the  theatre,  is  one  of  those  aspirant- 
playwrights  who  suffer  from  the  indigestion  of  over- 
reading.  He  has — that  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff — a 
boundless  admiration  for  Dumas  fils.  He  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  carry  his  plays  in  his  head.  He 
believes — his  play  proves  it — that  he  has  mastered  the 
art  and  the  craft  of  the  famous  playwright-contro- 
versialist. But  he  has  not.  His  work  stands,  for  the 
present,  to  Dumas  as  a  cheap  woodcut  to  an  etching. 
He  read  or  invented  an  item  of  news — stale  news  of 
a  Messalina,  a  noble  victim  and  a  demented  avenger — 
and  he  thought  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a  mighty 
theme.  He  spun  yards  of  conversation,  with  inter- 
mezzi of  tales  of  dreams  and  visions,  and  he  expected 
them  to  ensnare  the  audience — whereas  they  merely 
fatigued  it.  He  ended  his  story,  which  had  long  since 
ceased  to  interest,  with  a  mixture  of  agonies  a  la  Juliet, 
a  la  Fedora,  to  the  tune  of  reflective  speeches  a  la 
Dumas.  Writing  it,  he  no  doubt  saw  a  thrilling  effect. 
Fancy  a  cripple  spending  half-an-hour  in  killing  a 
courtesan  with  the  golden  strands  of  Harlem  length 
which  are  hanging  down  her  back  !  But  the  effect 
was  not  thrilling.  It  was  disagreeable;  it  was  ludi- 
crous and  repellent ;  it  was  agony  invented  for  a 
purpose.  It  was  theatrical,  and  it  fell  flat.  In  the 
right  place,  in  melodrama,  one  may  tolerate  these 
things,  but  in  a  comcdie  de  salon,  which  exhibits 
some  pretence  to  refinement  and  plausibility,  they 
prove  but  one  fact :  the  author  does  not  know  his 
business. 
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II 

Next  to  these  faults  of  composition  there  are  others 
— errors  of  characterisation,  an  error  of  taste.  The 
characters  of  the  three  leading  figures — all  the  others 
are  mere  shadows — are  all  inconsistent.  The  hero,  a 
gilded  youth,  swayed  like  a  reed  now  by  his  passion, 
now  by  what  he  calls  the  cause — a  cause  unexplained 
— is  nothing  more  than  a  scion  of  the  "  Herald " 
family.  He  talks,  but  what  he  does  is  not  natural. 
He  brings  his  prospective  mistress  to  the  house  of  his 
mother,  the  Duchess,  and  for  that  purpose  he  has  to 
clear  out  all  the  guests.  Strange  sort  of  meeting ! 
When,  finally,  the  lady  is  all  his,  he  objects  to  her 
ways  and  surroundings.  He  is  also  tired  of  her,  but 
cannot  leave  her,  although  she  is  said  to  be  a  great 
singer  and  not  a  mere  cocotte  ready  to  create  scandal. 
That  liaison  would  have  died  a  natural  death  as  soon 
as  his  purse  was  empty.  But  the  author  wanted  to 
have  a  Gordian  knot,  and  to  hew  it  in  twain,  as 
Alexander  did.  So  he  created  Roger  Martens,  the 
crippled  half-wit — the  reasoner  and  high  executioner 
of  the  play.  This  Roger  is  as  mad  as  a  hatter ;  in 
real  life  he  would  have  spent  his  days  in  an  asylum. 
On  the  stage  we  enjoy  him  during  three  acts  of  cheap 
philosophy,  meandering,  and  gentle  paroxysms.  There 
is  really  no  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  poor 
creature.  But  there's  the  knot,  and  it  must  be 
severed;  in  other  words,  Roger  is  created  for  the 
purpose  of  enacting  the  death-scene.  He  is  a  factor  of 
the  play  for  the  purposes  of  theatricality — nothing  else. 

The  character  of  the  Messalina — her  name  is 
Gabrielle  Melville — is  inconsistent,  too ;  in  the  first 
act  we  are  honestly  led  to  believe  that  she  loves 
and  adores  her  admirer,  in  the  second  she  turns 
frankly  canaille.  We  are  unprepared  for  this  change 
except  by  the  warnings  of  the  madman ;  and  what  is 
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his  opinion  worth  ?  Does  he  not  rail  at  and  behttle 
everybody  and  everything  ?  How  can  one  take  an 
interest  in  a  set  of  people  who,  moreover,  are  shown 
time  after  time  in  the  same  situations  ?  But  charac- 
terisation may  be  learned ;  it  is  faulty  with  most  be- 
ginners. There  is  an  excuse  for  it.  But  there  is  no 
condonation  for  the  caricature  which  Mr.  Lowther  has 
drawn  of  an  American  lady — a  woman  who  talks 
loudly,  forces  her  address-card  on  everybody,  who 
discusses  the  value  and  price  of  everything,  and 
empties  a  whole  room  of  guests  by  atrocious  singing. 
Surely  that  is  not  funny;  it  is  not  right.  How  it 
must  have  galled  the  charming  American  women  in 
the  house  who  have  become  leaders  of  the  London 
world,  and  know  better  than  anyone  that  their  sisters 
are  libelled  !  Or  has  anyone  in  the  best  society  of 
Europe  seen  such  a  creature  as  this  Mrs.  van  Cuttle  ? 
She  is  not  even  ludicrous ;  she  is  revolting — for  she 
does  not  exist.  In  another  author  we  might  have 
passed  over  the  indelicate  incident  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  But  Mr.  Lowther  is  one  of  our  legislators ; 
he  has  to  watch  over  the  amity  of  nations :  he  may 
satirise — he  must  not  transgress. 

And  so  there  is  nothing  to  praise  in  Mr.  Lowther's 
play.  Frankly  (andj  reluctantly)  nothing.  If  I  saw 
the  faintest  glimmer  of  possible  development  I  should 
be  the  first  to  encourage  and  to  emphasise  the  promise  ; 
for  Mr.  Lowther,  distinguished  in  many  walks  of  life, 
is  a  prepossessing  personality.  But  here  there  are  no 
qualities,  either  of  style,  of  imagination,  or  of  power. 
There  is  merely  a  piece  of  cheap  fiction  in  dialogue 
form  strayed  by  accident  into  a  first-rate  theatre. 

Ill 

If  there  is  no  occasion  to  compliment  the  author  and 
his  manager,  there  is  ample  ground  to  offer  homage  to 
the  actor.     Mr.  Tree  has  given  a  splendid  creation  in 
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the  crippled  lunatic.  It  was  demoniacal ;  it  was  im- 
pressive. We  felt  the  rising  tide  of  insanity — it  crept 
over  the  actor  like  a  monster.  Mr.  Tree  is,  next  to 
Charles  Warner,  the  one  actor  on  our  stage  who  can 
represent  mental  aberration  without  ever  becoming 
fantastic.  His  last  act  of  Herod  was  splendid  in 
this  respect ;  but  this  modern,  vital  impersonation  was 
even  better.  He  made  us  see  "  red."  Miss  Nether- 
sole  as  the  fair  temptress  was  less  successful.  These 
Carmens  and  Saphos,  these  assimilations  of  the 
methods  of  a  Bernhardt  or  a  Hading,  begin  to  tell. 
Her  felinities  and  forcible  caresses  neither  convince 
nor  do  they  affect  us  other  than  unpleasantly.  All  that 
is  mannerism — as  much  mannerism  as  her  singular, 
stilted  pronunciation :  it  does  not  spring  from  the 
right  source.  It  is  partly  imitation,  partly  eccentricity. 
It  ruffles  one's  feelings.  And  yet  Miss  Nethersole  has 
great  powers  of  her  own.  Her  FooVs  Paradise^  her 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  were  well  -  nigh  great  and 
original  creations.  Why,  then,  should  she  seek  new 
methods  which  are  not  her  own,  and,  if  she  were  but 
told  the  truth,  are  not  appreciated  by  her  audience  ? 
She  would  be  well  advised  to  change  the  whole  key 
of  her  performance ;  forget  her  models,  abandon  her 
gestures  and  playful  accents — be  herself,  in  one  word. 
She  would  gain  immensely  by  it,  and  even  the  play 
would  not  be  so  conspicuous  by  its  faults.  Mr.  Taber 
had,  as  usual,  good  moments  of  strong  passion  ;  Mr. 
Lionel  Brough  and  Mr.  Fisher  White  both  made  hits, 
the  one  as  a  comic-opera  grand  duke,  the  other  as  a 
senile  Hebrew  baron.  Miss  Phyllis  Blair  stood  out  by 
nice  articulation  and  personality  from  a  crowd  of  ladies, 
most  of  whom  rendered  a  dull  dialogue  deadlier  by  a 
spiritless  delivery.  At  the  end  of  the  performance  the 
stalls  and  balcony  clapped  mildly ;  in  the  pit  and  the 
gallery  there  raged  a  fierce  battle.  Mr.  Tree  bravely 
stepped  into  the  division.  But  I  fear  that  the  "  Noes  "  of 
theopposition  defeated  theproposed  address  of  welcome. 


CRITERION  THEATRE:  "JUST 
LIKE   CALLAGHAN" 

A  FARCE  IN  THREE  ACTS,  ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
OF  MAURICE  HENNEQUIN  AND  GEORGES  DUVAL 
BY  COSMO  GORDON  LENNOX 

June  3,  1903 
I 

Whitewashing  French  farce  is  a  process  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  If  you  wash  too  little  you  shock  that 
virtuous  housewife  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  if  3'ou  wring- 
too  hard  all  the  colour  of  the  pattern  will  fade,  and 
the  remains  will  present  a  poor  rag  unfit  to  give 
any  pleasure.  So  the  golden  mean  must  be  found, 
and  clever  is  he  who  knows  how  to  discover  it.  A 
good  adaptation  is  often,  I  regret  to  say,  worth 
more  than  half-a-dozen  original  plays.  Once,  in 
the  Marriage  of  Kitty,  Mr.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox 
achieved  the  impossible.  La  Passerelle  seemed  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  transplantation ;  but  Mr.  Lennox 
manipulated  it  so  well  that  he  very  nearly  produced 
an  English  play,  instead  of  reproducing  a  French 
one.  It  was  this  success,  no  doubt,  that  tempted 
him  to  try  his  strength  on  Le  Coup  de  Fouet,  by 
Hennequin  and  Duval,  and  I  know  what  fascinated 
him.  It  was  the  original  idea  of  a  husband  inventing 
a  mystic  personality  whose  anonymous  letters  would 
successfully  establish  an  alibi  for  his  slight  marital 
aberrations.      That  idea  is,   in  its  way,  unique,  and 
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in  the  manner  of  Palais  Royal  writers  it  was  sufficient 
to  fill  a  so-called  "  roaring  farce." 

Of  course,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  things  are  permis- 
sible which  we  would  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  in 
our  English  tongue  or  on  the  Criterion  boards.  So, 
forward  with  the  whitewash  !  But,  strange,  dexterous 
as  the  adapter  is,  acute  as  he  appears  in  substituting 
insinuation  for  outspoken  impropriety,  the  remoulding 
process  does  not  succeed  so  well  this  time.  The 
building  up  of  the  central  idea — the  first  act — is 
laborious,  and  just  as  we  settle  down  to  hearty 
laughter  after  the  better  half  of  a  second  act,  we 
find  that  the  fuse  of  real  humour  has  spent  itself, 
and  that  in  its  stead  appears  the  patriarchal  gutter- 
ing tallow  candle  of  old-fashioned  horse-pla3\ 

Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  simply  because  the  central 
idea  is  exhausted  before  the  third  act  begins  —  so 
that  this  act  is  merely  an  unnecessary  appendix 
of  the  action  ?  Is  it  because  the  improbability  of 
the  husband  playing  his  own  double  is  overstrained  ? 
Partly  so.  We  are  getting  too  much  repetition  of 
the  same  situation,  and  when  we  reahse  that,  we 
no  longer  find  it  droll.  But  there  must  be  another 
reason,  not  the  author's  fault,  and  upon  that  I  shall 
dwell  anon.  What  worried  me  particularly  in  this 
whitewashed  Palais  Royal  farce,  was  that  through 
the  mildness  of  the  English  fun,  I  saw  all  the  time 
how  fast  and  furious  the  thing  must  have  been  in 
French.  I  felt  the  French  equivalent  of  the  English 
dialogue  ;  I  reconstructed,  after  the  manner  of  French 
judges,  the  original  body  on  which  the  adapter  had 
been  working.  And  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
on  this  occasion  Mr.  Lennox  had  struggled  desperately 
with  his  material,  eschewed  here,  obliterated,  toned 
down  there,  and  filled  the  gaps  with  new  devices,  not 
all  of  which  produced  the  reward  of  laughter.  Some- 
times even,  in  his  pains,  he  dragged  in  allusions  to  actor- 
managers  which  had  better  have  remained  unuttered, 
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and  at  least  one  character,  that  of  a  most  ill-mannered 
man-servant,  emerged  from  the  wash  so  curiously  un- 
amusing  that  he  had  better  have  remained  in  it  for 
evermore. 

All  this  does  not  impl}^  that  there  was  no  merriment 
in  the  farce  ;  on  the  contrary  there  was,  and  in  the 
second  act  a  good  deal,  but  it  was  not  continuous, 
and  not  the  outcome  of  witty  dialogue,  but  merely 
of  quaintness  of  situations.  On  the  whole,  then,  there 
was  reason  to  deplore  waste  of  energy,  coupled  with 
the  desire  that  Mr.  Lennox  should  be  encouraged  to 
employ  his  undoubted  gift  of  construction  and  of  writ- 
ing clever  dialogue  on  plays  of  his  own  invention.  If 
he  had  hit  upon  Hennequin's  original  idea,  he  would, 
one  feels  it  all  along,  have  made  a  most  amusing  Eng- 
lish play  of  it,  for  the  idea  itself  is  quite  adaptable  to 
our  middle-class  life.  But  hampered  as  he  was  by 
the  French  play — as  written  for  the  Palais  Royal — he 
merely  succeeded  in  serving  up  a  dish  whose  piquant 
aroma  got  lost  in  transit. 


II 

Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  this  refers  to  the 
point  I  reserved  for  special  discussion.  How  would 
the  play  have  appeared  if  it  had  been  acted  in  a  dif- 
ferent key.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  different 
play.  For  our  actors — all  honour  to  their  efforts  ! — 
played  it  in  the  slow  and  sure  but  obsolete  manner  of 
the  good  old  comedy  mail-coach,  whereas  they  should 
have  rushed  it  along  as  furiously  as  a  Panhard-Le- 
vasseur.  Yes,  farce  actors  must  be  like  our  motor 
scorchers.  No  twelve  miles  an  hour  for  them,  but  a 
mile  a  minute,  or  more  if  possible.  Not  for  nothing 
has  the  Frenchman  invented  the  phrase  :  to  play  as  if 
one  wished  to  scorch  the  boards  {Briiler  les  planchers). 
In  farce  there  must  be  no  deliberation,  there  must  be 
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decision  and  despatch.  Only  two  of  the  actors  under- 
stood this  rightly — Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence,  admirable  as 
the  henpecked,  fragile,  prematurely  senile,  yet  wily, 
rural  doctor,  and  Miss  Fanny  Brough  as — well,  as  Miss 
Fanny  Brough,  which  means  le  diable  au  corps — the 
life  and  soul  of  the  whole  business.  When  these  two 
were  together  there  was  high  pressure,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Brough,  who  probably  waxed  wroth 
at  the  slowness  of  her  surroundings  and  literally  flung 
her  sallies  right  down  the  pit,  right  up  to  the  gallery. 
The  others,  clever  people  all.  Miss  Annie  Hughes,  Mr. 
Kerr,  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  Mr.  Volpe  were  more  in 
earnest.  They  took  their  time  over  it — over  their 
words,  their  business,  and  even  their  pick-a-back  and 
quick-change  incidentals.  They  could  not  have  been 
more  reverential  to  the  dignified  humour  of  comedy, 
and  that  was,  no  doubt,  meant  for  a  compliment  to 
the  authors.  But  the  farce  fared  badly  with  this 
ceremony  o'i  festina  lente.  It  dragged.  The  laughs 
were  few  and  far  between.  And  the  applause  at  the 
end  of  the  acts,  too,  was  slow  business.  It  ex- 
pressed in  a  courteous  form  lukewarm  thanks  for 
small  mercies. 


HIS  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE: 
"FLODDEN  FIELD" 

A  DRAMA  BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  "THE  MAN 
WHO  WAS" 

DRAMATISED  BY  F.  KINSEY  PEILE 


June  8,  1903 


I 


"  It's  the  Poet  Laureate ;  'eave  'arf  a  brick  at  him  ! " 
— that  was  the  spirit  to  be  fought  against  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  performance  of  Floddcn  Field.  Ever 
since  his  fatal  elevation  to  an  unenviable  post  Alfred 
Austin  has  been  the  butt  of  abuse  and  the  target  for 
satire.  In  his  laurelless  days  he  was  not  considered 
a  great  poet  indeed,  but  a  graceful  one.  He  had  his 
admirers  for  his  love  of  nature  and  his  patriotism ; 
he  had  his  followers  in  his  Standard  prose — he  was 
one  of  those  for  whom  criticism  had  neither  the 
reverence  due  to  genius  nor  the  contempt  due  to 
impotence — he  was  treated  genteely,  gently,  with  the 
urbanity  proffered  to  a  tasteful  man  of  letters. 
Then  came  his  supersession  over  his  majors — over 
Swinburne  and  Kipling;  then  came  also  awkward 
poetic  effusions,  products  of  artificial,  barren  en- 
thusiasm for  royal  accouchements,  and  other  courtly 
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events,  and  all  along  the  cry  was  "  Down !  "  The 
critics  of  England  did  to  Austin  what  the  critics  of 
France  had  done  to  stem  the  all  too  swiftly  rising 
tide  of  George  Ohnet.  They  scotched  him.  Do  what 
he  will,  except  in  his  faithful  Standard  and  among  a 
few  minor  poets  fearful  of  their  own  fate,  Alfred 
Austin — or,  rather,  the  title  Laureate — is  the  watch- 
word for  onslaught  and  mockery. 

These  prefatory  remarks  are  to  herald  my  criticism, 
because,  as  an  individual,  I  think  that  Mr.  Austin  is 
wont  to  receive  but  scant  justice,  and  that  his  work, 
other  than  official,  should  be  considered  irrespective 
of  his  thorny  title.  Nor  is  it  my  business  to  examine 
if  his  play  would  have  seen  the  light  if  he  had  been 
Mr.  Austin  plain  and  simple,  instead  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  Court.  The  cause  of  charity,  in  which 
this  play  was  produced,  silences  such  speculations. 
I  have  to  do  with  Flodden  Fields  the  first  (produced) 
dramatic  effort  of  a  poet,  and  as  such  I  will  con- 
sider it. 

Can  it  be  said  that  this  brief  drama,  built  upon 
an  historic  basis,  reveals  the  rare  and  difficult  quali- 
fications of  a  playwright?  That  is  the  main  point, 
and  the  answer  must  be  one  of  hesitation.  The  very 
prologue  exhibits  all  the  immaturity  of  a  novice.  It 
is  an  unnecessary  introduction,  reminiscent-  of  the 
rampart  scene  in  HanUct,  with  no  plausible  excuse 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost.  When,  in  the  first 
act,  the  story  gradually  begins  to  shape,  and  rich 
profusion  of  sweet  nothings  is  showered  on  love- 
duet  after  love-duet,  we  are  yet  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  author  stands  on  the  plane  of  the  eighteen- 
year-old  scholar  whose  acquaintance  with  the  classics 
has  led  to  an  incursion  into  the  domain  of  poetic 
drama.  All  these  allusions  to  love  and  song  and 
nature  and  bravery  are  very  pretty ;  here  and  there 
a  happy  simile,  a  quaint  turn  of  phrasing,  agreeably 
caresses  the  ear;  but  after  all  it  is  nothing  more  than 
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the  lyrical  grace  of  a  dilettante,  and  we  are  waiting 
for  the  drama. 

In  the  second  act,  at  length,  again  after  much 
billing  and  cooing,  wedded  for  effect  now  and  again 
to  the  strains  of  the  harp,  the  drama  makes  its 
appearance.  It  arrives  at  a  moment  when  we  feel 
tempted  to  inquire,  "Quo  Vadis?"  Whither  will 
lead  all  this  soft  parlance,  or  all  this  description  of 
heroic  deeds  done  off  the  stage  ?  And  even  then, 
when  the  fair  Lady  Heron,  lovelorn  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  divides  her  time  between  trifling  with  her 
marriage  vow  and  beguiling  King  James  IV.  for  the 
greater  glory  of  her  lover,  even  then  we  must  not  pause 
to  gauge  motives  and  possibilities.  For  this  is  poetic 
drama,  and  great  and  traditional  is  the  license  of  poets. 
But  by  hook  or  by  crook  the  drama  is  there  at  last, 
and  it  is  even  fraught  with  the  breath  of  tragedy  when 
the  lady  for  her  pains  receives  the  king's  dead  body 
as  a  gift,  loses  her  lover,  and  seeks  her  own  doom, 
to  condone  for  her  well-intended  treachery. 

The  latter  part  of  the  play  is  undoubtedly  effective. 
It  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  meanderings 
that  tried  our  patience  until  the  author  had  made  clear 
the  drift  of  his  intentions.  There  is  some  salvation 
for  a  writer  who  can  gather  fresh  energy  when,  close 
to  the  post,  the  race  seems  lost.  His  present  play 
may  not  be  vital;  it  may  merely  serve  as  a  mirror 
for  faults — things  to  be  avoided  and  things  not  to  be 
omitted — but  it  would  be  all  too  severe  to  pronounce 
it  a  wholesale  failure.  Besides,  granted  that  the  flight 
of  verse  is  not  exalted,  that  there  is  much  common- 
place ("There  are  three  kinds  of  women,"  &c.),  that 
there  is  excess  of  horticultural  imagery  and  amiable 
much  ado  about  nothing,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
there  is  some  pleasure  in  hearing  a  better  quality  of 
language  than  is  customary  on  our  stage. 

This  pleasure  would  have  been  enhanced  if  the 
actors  had  s:iven  themselves  with  more  zest  to  their 
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tasks.  There  reigned  flatness  on  the  boards,  and 
even  Mr.  Asche,  a  tower  of  vigour  when  he  Hkes, 
failed  to  thrill  the  house  in  his  patriotic  harangue  to 
his  henchman  before  battle.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  an 
address  from  a  window,  to  a  crowd  imagined  but 
unseen,  must  miss  fire  with  the  audience.  Of  the 
love  scenes  between  Miss  Miriam  Clements  and  Mr. 
Ainley  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  They  were 
both  suave,  and  Mr.  Ainley  even  infused  some  en- 
thusiasm into  his  words;  but  the  words  were  many 
and  their  sound  evanesced  as  it  left  the  actor's  lips. 
Mr.  Fred  Terry,  as  the  King,  had  as  little  to  do  as 
the  other  minor  characters  in  the  play,  but  the  main 
burden  lay  on  Miss  Constance  Collier.  As  usual, 
Miss  Collier's  efforts  could  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
currents — the  current  recitative  and  the  current  senti- 
mental. Her  diction  in  the  scenes  of  force  or  in  those 
where  intensity  had  to  supersede  feeling,  was  imposing. 
Miss  Collier  has  a  voice  of  volume,  and  knows  how 
to  use  it.  But  when  that  self-same  voice  is  to  be 
mellowed  into  pathos,  when  its  accents  should  betray 
palpitations  and  emotions,  then  it  sounded  frigid,  not 
to  say  mocking.  No  one  can  surmise  whether  in  Miss 
Collier  intention  is  mightier  than  feeling ;  we  are  only 
able  to  judge  the  effect,  and  that  leaves  us  unconquered. 
We  may  admire  Miss  Collier's  power,  but  it  does  not 
carry  us  away.  She  interprets  the  sentiments  of  the 
poet,  but  she  transmits  them  not. 


II 

In  Mr.  Kinsey  Peile's  dramatic  version  of  The 
Man  Who  Was  we  do  not  quite  find  Kipling  who 
is.  Kipling  is  the  man  of  lima  recta,  of  the  short 
cut,  of  terse  words  charged  with  meaning.  Mr.  Peile, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dramatic  form  current  on  our 
stage,  has  felt  constrained  to  add  material  of  his  own 
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to  the  groundwork  of  Kipling.  Moreover,  still  ad- 
hering to  the  fallacy  that  every  play  must  have  a 
female  interest,  he  has  worked  the  "  Man's"  sister  and 
a  few  more  ladies  into  the  action.  At  the  risk  of 
compromising  my  gallantry  towards  the  fair,  I  submit 
that  these  ladies  should  be  forthwith  despatched. 
They  are  de  trop  and  of  no  use.  It  would  also  be 
expedient,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  the  differentia- 
tion between  the  Kipling  vein  and  the  Peile  vein  less 
obtrusive.  The  see-saw  between  the  two  styles  is  as 
disconcerting  as  it  is  harmful  to  Kipling.  But  this 
suggestion  almost  implies  a  condemnation  of  the  little 
play,  whereas  Mr.  Peile  has  evidently  done  his  best 
and  made  the  most  of  a  difficult  job.  He  has  at 
any  rate  fabricated  a  very  telling,  harrowing,  stirring 
melodrama — stirring  in  every  sense,  even  as  regards 
the  possible  displeasure  of  Russia.  However,  we 
need  not  drag  in  politics ;  the  Russian  was  necessary 
for  the  play,  and  if  only  Mr.  Maurice  would  make 
him  a  little  less  like  General  Kantschukoff  of  Suppe's 
Fatinitza  fame,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  complica- 
tions. It  is  strange  and  significant  that  on  all  the 
stages  of  the  world  foreigners  generally  become  cari- 
catures !  As  in  the  story,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  play  lies  in  characterisation  and  the  narrative  of 
Austin  Limmason ;  only  in  the  story  his  mental  de- 
bility, after  years  of  Siberia  and  subsequent  temporary 
recovery,  strikes  us  as  possible,  while  in  the  play  his 
initial  dumbness  and  sudden  volubility  would  be  comic 
if  we  had  but  time  to  think  it  over. 

But  Mr.  Tree,  in  his  magnificent  creation  of  the 
man  who  forgets  his  former  self,  gives  us  no  leisure 
for  thinking  things  over.  In  this  joyous  mess-room 
Austin,  a  bundle  of  grey  rags  in  a  symphony  of  scarlet, 
makes  every  human  bid  to  overwhelm  our  feelings. 
He  fills  us  with  pity.  He  thrills  us  with  awe.  He 
makes  us  yearn  that  light  may  enter  his  bedimmed 
brain.     He  renders  us  joyous  when,   at  length,   the 
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awakening  of  reason  brings  about  the  resurrection  of 
the  past.  He  saddens  us  with  the  demonstration  that 
^^  la  joie  fait  peiir"  and  that  a  leaping  flicker  of  hfe 
may  be  the  precursor  of  death.  In  this  gamut  of 
extreme  compHcation  and  relentless  strain  on  the 
power  and  versatility  of  the  artist,  there  was  nothing 
dissonant,  no  anti-climax.  The  actor,  in  appearance  a 
Svengali  chastened  by  the  wintry  sorrows  of  a  Rip, 
held  us  fast  as  if  by  magnetism ;  we  almost  forgot  that 
Mr.  Tree  had  done  more  that  evening  than  add  to  his 
laurels,  that  he  had  rendered  signal  service  to  the 
cause  of  Suffering  London. 


IMPERIAL  THEATRE:   THE   STAGE 
SOCIETY 

FIRST  PERFORMANCE  ON  THE  LONDON  STAGE  OF 
THE  CELEBRATED  DRAMA,  IN  TWO  TABLEAUX 
AND  IN  BLANK  VERSE,  ENTITLED  "THE  ADMIR- 
ABLE BASHVILLE,  OR  CONSTANCY  UNREWARDED," 
BY  BERNARD  SHAW.  FOUNDED  ON  THE  AUTHOR'S 
WORLD-FAMOUS  NOVEL,  "CASHEL  BYRON'S  PRO- 
FESSION" 

June  7,  1903 

Of  the  programme  which  brought  a  very  successful 
and  interesting  season  of  the  Stage  Society  to  its  end 
I  saw  only  one  item :  Mr.  Shaw's  little  joke,  TJie 
Admirable  Bashville,  or  Constancy  Unrewarded.  Mr, 
Shaw  probably  knows  what  it  all  meant,  and  the 
Stage  Societaires,  who  are  heavily  indebted  to  our 
wittiest  Irishman,  and  would  see  azure  if  on  a  foggy 
winter's  day  Shaw  said  that  the  sky  was  blue — these 
loyal  supporters  laughed  so  loudly  and  so  profusely 
that  they  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  they  too  were 
"  in  the  know."  But,  of  course,  they  were  not.  You 
might  as  well  profess  to  know  the  heart  of  a  woman 
as  to  fathom  the  ways  of  Shaw.  He  loves  to  befool  us 
all,  and  when,  perchance,  somebody  less  gullible  than 
the  multitude  proves  that  he  sees  through  our  G.B.S., 
then  he,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  will  show  that 
you  are  a  fool  for  discovering  things  which  do  not  exist. 
So  I  will  not  increase  the  majority,  or  publicly 
write  myself  down  a  Dogberry,  by  trying  to  divine 
what    manner  of  face  Mr.   Shaw   makes  behind  his 
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mask  of  the  jester.  I  simply  record  my  own  impres- 
sions, and  they  run  thus :  As  a  play  the  curious 
medley  has  no  existence.  The  famous  "Critic" — 
that  enfant  chcri  of  all  actors  at  great  benefit  per- 
formances— is  coherence  personified  compared  with 
TJiC  Admirable  Bashville.  But  leaving  the  form  out 
of  the  question,  I  see  in  these  four  scenes  of  irrespon- 
sibility one  huge,  motley,  quaintly  compiled  edifice  of 
skits.  A  skit  on  our  drama — a  skit  on  our  melo- 
drama. A  skit  on  poetic  plays.  A  skit  on  the 
Elizabethan  method.  A  skit  on  our  fetishism  towards 
blue  blood,  commonly  called  snobbery.  A  skit  on  our 
policy  of  terrestrial  (and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
celestial)  annexation.  A  skit  on  inclination  towards 
brutal  sports  and  adoration  of  its  exponents.  A  skit 
on  all  orders  of  things  distinct  from  Socialism.  A 
skit,  in  fine,  on  everybody  and  everything,  including 
G.B.S.  himself,  who,  wonderfully  mimicked  by  Mr.  C. 
Aubrey  Smith,  appears  as  a  policeman  with  a  trun- 
cheon ready  when  necessary.  All  this  is  often  very 
witty ;  and,  besides  a  treasure-trove  of  happy  hits  and 
phrases,  there  is  a  wild  revel  of  imagery  in  blank 
verse  which  commits  a  whole  batch  of  minor  poets  to 
irresistible  ridicule.  It  is  true  that  the  jest  is  some- 
what long  of  breath — for  our  G.B.S.  is  nothing  if  not 
voluble,  and  words  come  so  easily  to  him — and  that 
a  good  slash  here  and  there  would  do  no  harm  and 
improve  much.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  extraordinari- 
ness  of  the  thing,  coupled  with  the  quaint  manner  of 
expression  of  all  the  characters,  is  so  amusing  that 
one  peal  of  laughter  begets  another,  albeit  the  whys 
and  wherefores  would  be  hard  to  explain.  A  host  of 
clever  people,  headed  by  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  Miss 
Henrietta  Watson,  and  Mr.  Ben  Webster  entered 
thorouglily  into  the  whirl  of  gaiety,  which  became 
frantic  towards  the  climax,  and  carried  away  the 
audience,  some  of  whom,  in  hysterics  of  laughter, 
added  to  the  madness  of  the  frolic. 


HAYMARKET   THEATRE: 
"COUSIN    KATE" 

A   COMEDY   IN   THREE  ACTS,   BY   HUBERT   HENRY 
DAVIES 

June  i8,  1903 
I 

The  first  step  is  the  ordeal  of  the  world  in  general, 

but  the  second  is  the  dreaded  test  of  playwrights  in 

particular.     Legion  are  the   dramatic    swallows  who 

have    promised    a    summer    that    never    came.      No 

wonder,    then,    that    after    the    happy   debut    of    Mr. 

Hubert  Henry  Davies  with  Mrs.  Gorringe's  Necklace 

there  was  a   certain   anxiety  concerning   his   second 

venture.     But  very  soon  after  the  preliminary  canter 

of  the  opening  scene,  we  all  settled  down  in  comfort — 

audience,   play,   and   players   alike,   and    perhaps    the 

author  too.     For  right  away  it  became  manifest  that 

there  were  two  factors  heralding  success.     The  play 

is  thoroughly   English,   and  through   its  veins    there 

pulses   healthy   blood.     Yes,    the    play   is    English — 

British  to  the  core.     It  would  not  exist,  it  could  not 

live  elsewhere  (nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  ;  our 

millions  will  suffice  for  Mr.  Davies).     It  is  typical  of 

our  soil,  racy  of  our  people.     It  is  representative  of 

the  sentiment  of  the  most  sanely  sentimental  nation  of 

the  world.     Sajang  which  I  forewarn  you  not  to  probe 

Mr.  Davies's  plot  or  characters,  for  they  will  not  stand 

that  inquisition.     He  is  j^oung,  our  author — let  him 
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be  thankful  for  it ! — and  in  his  optimism,  his  impulsive 
youthfulness,  he  does  not  see  the  machinery  of  life 
with  the  mathematical  logic  of  maturer  eyes.  He  likes 
to  fly  in  the  airship  of  his  fancy  to  the  seventh  heaven 
— the  regions  where  everything  is  possible  in  one  day: 
love  at  first  sight  in  a  railway  carriage,  an  engagement 
broken,  an  engagement  formed,  and,  just  to  round  it 
off  nicely  and  to  make  everybody  happy,  houp-la !  a 
swift  transfer  of  vows  and  affections,  whereby  instead 
of  one  couple  ill-matched  we  have  two  as  neatly  fitted 
as  well-gloved  hands. 

I  will  not  tell  the  story,  nor  could  I  do  it  justice  if 
I  would,  for  the  treatment  is  the  thing.  But  I  will 
just  press  the  button ;  you  do  the  rest.  There  is  dire 
distress  at  Mrs.  Spencer's  house.  Miss  Spencer, 
prim,  little,  straightforward  girl,  full  of  virtue,  con- 
vention, and  righteousness,  has  by  her  own  fault  been 
forsaken  by  her  lover  two  days  before  the  date  of  her 
marriage.  Cousin  Kate,  delightful  woman  of  the 
world,  naughty  novelist,  spiritual  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica"  of  the  family,  will  come  from  town  to 
bring  solace  and  counsel.  Cousin  Kate  has  travelled 
with  a  gentleman — charming  fellow,  artist,  Irish  (we 
all  know  what  Irish  implies) ;  they  begin  their  ac- 
quaintance with  open  or  closed  windows  ;  anon  they 
share  a  luncheon  basket.  You  know  what's  what.  It 
only  remains  to  be  said  that  Miss  Spencer  is  com- 
forted by  a  clergyman — a  typical  minor  curate,  who 
expresses  himself  in  unctuous,  Scripturesque  de- 
corum, and  probably  preaches  from  lithographed 
sermons.  The  rest  explains  itself.  You  know  the 
crux  of  the  question  and  its  issue  as  well  as  I  do. 


II 

But  what   you  cannot  guess,   and   what   I    cannot 
nvey  to  you  by  mere  allusion,  is  the  spontaneity, 
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the  freshness,  the  good  humour  of  the  pretty  thing. 
The  whole  of  the  second  act  is  a  love  scene  between 
Cousin  Kate  and  her  Irishman.  It  is  the  longest  love 
scene  ever  written.  It  begins  with  siege,  it  proceeds 
with  gentle  skirmish,  it  hangs  fire  for  a  while  in  truce, 
it  ends  with  unconditional  surrender,  yet  not  with 
peace  and  honour,  for  that  is  to  be  settled  in  the 
third  act.  That  scene  is  almost  infantile  in  its  sim- 
plicity. The  would-be  lovers  go  even  so  far  as  to 
enact  a  fairy  tale  in  the  juvenile  manner  of  the  babes 
in  the  wood.  It  is  as  unreal  and  as  "green"  as  a 
nursery  story,  but  it  is  equally  charming.  It  literally 
caresses  you  into  cosiness,  and  it  convinces  you — if  it 
were  not  patent  by  many  scenes  —  that  Miss  Ellis 
Jeffreys  is  a  comedienne  of  the  highest,  the  most  fas- 
cinating, the  most  lovable  kind.  "  Une  Anglaise 
doublee  d'une  Parisienne,'"  said  a  witty  friend  in  the 
audience ;  the  criticism  is  untranslatable,  but  it  con- 
vej's  exactly  the  compass  of  Miss  Jeffrey's  charming 
art.  She  would  render  a  less  agreeable  play  wholly 
acceptable.  But  then  she  and  her  fellow-players  had 
to  handle  a  dialogue  which,  in  itself,  tends  to  humour 
the  hearer.  Mr.  Davies  wafts  freshness  across  the 
stage.  He  may  be  exuberant  —  to  the  degree  of 
boyishness  at  times — but  his  is  the  jubilation  of  a 
healthy  mind.  He  does  not  manufacture,  he  lets  go 
the  fountain  of  his  joy  of  living.  His  humour  is 
sparkling,  naturally  spontaneous  as  the  crystalline 
waters  of  a  well.  He  makes  people  say  the  funny 
things  they  might  utter  in  life  regardless  of  "an 
audience."  He  possesses  that  esprit  which  we  admire 
in  French  plays,  with  the  difference  that  there  are  no 
two  meanings,  and  that  the  spirit  is  English,  with  here 
and  there  a  sly  dig  at  habits  which  are  best  defined  as 
"  British."  Withal  his  play  acts  upon  us  like  a  tonic, 
and  makes  us  ask  for  more.  It  is  an  antidote  to  the 
worn-out  epigrammatic  method,  and  as  such  it  lays 
claim  to  consideration  for  its  originality. 
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Next  to  Miss  Jeffreys,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  and  Mr. 
Rudge  Harding  shared  the  honours  of  the  evening, 
although  Miss  Beatrice  Ferrar  and  Miss  Carlotta 
Addison,  in  somewhat  passive  parts,  deserve  every 
commendation.  Mr.  Rudge  Harding  was  flawless  as 
the  methodical  clergyman.  "  Sermons  at  2s.  6d.  per 
pound,"  as  I  once  read  in  an  advertisement,  was  writ 
eloquently  on  his  brow.  We  may  not  admire  the  type, 
but  the  impersonation  was  admirable.  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude  too,  with  certain  qualifications,  was  successful 
as  the  voluble,  fantastic,  slightly  wayward  Irish  artist. 
Mr.  Cyril  Maude  is  above  all  a  character-actor,  and 
here  he  had  to  play  a  fervent  lover.  His  voice 
scarcely  conve3'^s  fervour,  and  his  amorous  protesta- 
tions were  therefore  somewhat  forced.  But  his 
manner  and  his  versatility  were  excellent.  If  he 
was  not  quite  the  right  man  for  the  part — Leonard 
Boyne  is  the  one  man  to  play  it — he  was  a  capital 
make-believe.  And  so,  taking  play  and  players  to- 
gether, the  success  was  complete.  For  once  the 
author  was  honoured  in  boisterous  harmony.  Ere 
long  Cousin  Kate  will  carry  London  by  storm.  For 
it  is  the  kind  of  play  which  all  the  world  will  have  to 
see  by  command  of  its  better  half. 


AVENUE    THEATRE: 
"LORNA   DOONE" 

A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS,  BY  ANNIE  HUGHES  {FOUNDED 
ON  R.  D.  BLACKMORE'S  NOVEL) 

June  30,  1903 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  spill  much  ink 
over  Miss  Annie  Hughes's  adaptation  of  "  Lorna 
Doone."  The  clever  young  actress  has  had  her 
midsummer  night's  dream  of  play-writing,  and  by  this 
time  she  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  she  has  not 
succeeded  in  turning  the  famous  novel  into  a  satis- 
factory play.  She  has  lifted  some  of  the  poignant 
scenes  from  the  pages  of  the  book,  strung  them 
together  in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  supplied  a 
semblance  of  local  colour  by  bustle  and  bluster  to 
the  tune  of  melodramatic  music.  But  of  the  rural 
scent  of  Blackmore's  book  nothing  remains  except  the 
scenic  background,  and  that  conveys  but  a  poor  idea 
of  the  fine  and  sensitive  touch  of  the  novelist.  One 
felt,  as  the  action  rolled  along  in  unexciting  quietude, 
that  there  was  a  great  element  of  interest  missing. 
The  dialogue  seemed  backboneless ;  it  clamoured  for 
the  support  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
There  was  the  skeleton  of  a  promising  comic  opera 
minus  its  main  essential.  In  fact,  I  feel  certain  that 
if  the  story  had  been  sung  instead  of  spoken,  we 
should  have  enjoyed  it.  The  theme  is  worthy  of  a 
patriotic    composer,  and   what   seemed   tedious   in    a 
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purely  dramatic   form   would   probably  be   stirring   if 
supported  by  apposite  orchestration. 

Nevertheless,  the  matinee  was  not  quite  wasted,  as 
it  added  a  promising  recruit  to  the  thin  ranks  of  our 
jenne  premiers.  Mr.  Ha3'den  Coffin  may  not  be  Black- 
more's  John  Ridd,  but  that  is  of  lesser  concern, 
inasmuch  as  the  play  was  not  Blackmore's  "  Lorna 
Doone."  The  question  is,  Was  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin 
acceptable  as  a  manful  countryman,  as  a  lover,  as  an 
actor,  in  fine,  with  all  the  qualifications  that  word 
implies  ?  And  the  reply  is  emphatically  in  his  favour. 
There  was  little  to  remind  us  of  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin's 
connection  with  musical  comedy ;  perhaps  a  stereo- 
typed movement  now  and  again,  but  certainly  nothing 
in  his  diction.  It  came,  indeed,  as  a  surprise  that 
Mr.  Ha3'den  Coffin,  enfranchised  of  song,  is  a  far 
better  actor  than  we  have  been  wont  to  know  him  on 
the  lyric  boards.  His  fine  voice  carries  conviction ; 
his  emotion,  if  restrained,  seems  sincere,  and  exhibits 
that  touch  of  reserve  which,  according  to  general 
opinion,  is  a  noble  and  particular  trait  of  English 
manhood.  In  short,  Mr.  Coffin  knows  how  to  com- 
mand and  to  maintain  sympathy,  and  that  is  the  best 
passport  to  success  in  his  new  career.  Miss  Lilian 
Eldee  was  charming  as  Lorna  Doone,  although  she 
rather  acts  than  conveys  the  sentiments  that  agitate 
her.  Miss  Annie  Hughes  played  a  maid  with  that 
vivacity  which  is  all  her  own  and  that  somewhat 
irritating  vocal  exuberance  which  gradually  grows  to 
be  a  bad  habit.  Mr.  Holman  Clark  was  a  very 
gentlemanly  and  sarcastic  rascal  as  Councillor  Doone, 
and  Miss  Daisy  Thimm,  as  a  lovesick  damsel,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Loraine,  as  a  dashing  highwayman,  deserve  to 
be  mentioned  with  distinction.  Withal,  the  hard  work 
of  all  concerned  was  worthy  of  a  better  play. 


WYNDHAM'S    THEATRE: 
"GLITTERING  GLORIA" 

A  FARCE  IN  THREE  ACTS,  BY  HUGH  MORTON 

July  26,  1903 

"  Glittering  Gloria"  comes  at  the  right  time,  for 
these  are  the  dog-days.  The  play  is  hydrophobic,  all 
the  characters  of  the  gois  huviana  are  mad,  the  dog 
alone — for  there  is  an  excellent  quadrupedal  actor  in 
the  cast  —  betrayed  alarming  signs  of  sanity.  That 
bull-dog  "  Garibaldi  "  was,  fortunately,  kept  under  the 
control  of  the  titanic  biceps  of  Mr.  James  Welch. 
Had  he  been  stage-managed  by  a  weaker  man,  there 
is  no  saying  what  he  might  have  done.  At  times  he 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  swallowed  the  whole  play, 
and  all  the  actors  who  acted  badly  in  it.  As  it  was 
he,  "Garibaldi,"  and  that  Hercules  in  miniature,  Mr. 
James  Welch,  had  all  the  fun  of  the  evening  to  them- 
selves. The  rest  was  trite  stuff,  hocus-pocus  of  fifty 
years  ago,  shouting,  running,  fainting  women,  torn 
clothes,  and  clothes  flung  through  the  rooms,  Jacks- 
in-the-trunk  and  Jacks-out,  doors  locked  and  doors 
slammed  for  humour.  We  never  forget  for  a  moment 
that  Mr.  Hugh  Morton  is  the  creator  of  the  polite 
lunatic  of  the  The  Belle  of  New  York.  Only  this 
time  there  was  an  asylum  full  of  them,  and,  as  it 
behoves  them  in  the  dog-days,  the  spectators  took  it 
in  good  part. 

Glittering    Gloria    might    have    become    a     very 
£7 
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vulgar  affair.  For  I  must  tell  you  that  Gloria  is  a 
"  diamond-express  "  sort  of  charms-girl,  who,  owing 
to  her  love  of  jewels,  is  debited  with  the  wrecking  of 
many  firesides.  If  this  character  had  been  acted  in 
the  Girl  from  Maxini^s  style  people  would  have  pro- 
bably rebelled  before  the  play  was  half-way  through. 
It  was  just  the  sort  of  play  that  by  a  little  straw  might 
have  shared  the  camel  s  fate.  But,  fortunately.  Miss 
Dorothy  Drake,  who  was  the  Gloria,  and  in  her  pretty 
blondness  revived  some  memories  of  Glory  Quayle, 
gave  a  conception  of  her  own  of  the  chorus  girl.  She 
made  her  quiet  and  well-mannered ;  she  endowed  her 
with  such  discretion  as  touches  lightly  upon  equivocal 
things ;  in  a  word,  she  did  away  with  any  unpalatable 
taste  of  innuendo  in  the  whole  play.  This  contrast  of 
quietness  and  sincerity,  facing  a  strange  picture  of 
mental  and  vocal  distraction,  was  very  effective,  and 
it  was  fully  warranted,  as  the  author,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  act,  suddenly  became  serious,  and 
turned  on  the  tap  of  moralising  admonition  for  the 
benefit  of  jealous  wives  and  wayward  husband?.  This 
sudden  volte  face  was  not  the  least  maddening  incident 
in  the  mad  play,  and  it  was  again  due  to  Miss  Drake 
that  the  gallery  did  not  take  the  preachiness  amiss. 

On  the  whole  the  performance  was  very  good  from 
the  point  of  view  of  stage  management,  and  Mr.  James 
Welch  has  earned  another  feather  for  his  cap,  but 
individual  performances  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
sense  of  humour  of  many  of  our  actors  is  elephantine. 
Metaphorically,  instead  of  performing  on  the  bicycle, 
they  labour  on  the  treadmill.  They  work  too  hard 
because  they  have  not  learned  the  system  of  working 
with  discretion.  One  pities  them  on  hot  days.  It  is 
not  everybody's  dowry  to  be  innately  funny,  like  Mr. 
James  Welch  and  Mr.  Lennox  Pawle — the  latter  in- 
imitable as  a  burl}^,  good-natured  railway  porter  ;  nor 
is  it  everybody's  gift  to  succeed  in  the  cool-as-cucum- 
ber-like methods  of  Charles  Hawtrey.    Yet  Mr.  Stuart 
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Champion  tried  that,  and,  at  best,  he  was  but  an  under- 
study of  that  fine  comedian.  Mr.  Granville  Barker — 
excellent  actor  when  given  serious  parts — showed  a 
characterisation  of  a  would-be  funny  private  secretary 
to  an  American  parvenu  (over-shouted  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Dixon),  which  is  best  described  as  anaemic,  over- 
grown, and  undersized.  Mr.  Barker  looked  like  a 
regenerate  Struwelpeter,  and  affected  the  accents  of 
a  pantomime  big  baby.  Some  people  lau,e;^hed  at  it, 
but  I  fear  the  majority  shared  my  view :  the  mark  was 
overshot  because  Mr.  Barker  employed  the  wrong 
calibre.  His  undoubted  cleverness  was  wasted  on 
material  which  requires  robustiousness  and  unforced 
gaiety.  Mr.  Lawrence  Grossmith  has  the  voice,  the 
gestures,  the  peculiarities  of  his  family.  Still,  his 
manner  strikes  me  as  "  copied,"  not  spontaneous.  He 
takes  an  unconscionable  time  over  his  effusions,  which 
he  (perhaps  more  than  we)  seems  to  relish.  Even  the 
representative  of  British  masherdom  is  expected  to 
increase  his  speed  in  farce.  The  ladies  who  com- 
pleted the  cast  —  Miss  Dora  Barton,  Miss  Audrey 
Ford,  and  Miss  Innes-Ker — have  my  entire  S3'mpathy. 
They  had  to  speak  by  the  yard  and  to  scream  without 
mercy.  There  was  no  chance  of  distinction  in  either  ; 
it  was  sheer  hard  labour.  For  all  that,  Glittering 
Gloria  will  weather  some  summer  weeks.  For  in  it 
there  are  three  men  in  a  trunk — to  say  nothing  of  the 
dog. 


GARRICK  THEATRE: 
"THE  SOOTHING  SYSTEM" 

AN  EPISODE  ADAPTED  FROM  A  STORY  BY  EDGAR 
ALLAN  POE,  BY  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER 

July  30,  1903 

One  person  in  every  293  of  the  population  was 
insane  on  January  31  last,  state  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  in  their  report  issued  yesterday. 

Of  the  total  number  of  lunatics,  51,983  were 
males  and  61,981  females,  and  the  total  was  3251 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year  Male  criminal 
lunatics  outnumbered  the  females  by  643  to  204. 

It  is  a  grim  coincidence  that  on  the  morning  after  the 
production  of  Mr.  Bourchier's  curtain-raiser,  the  news- 
papers should  have  given  the  above  alarming  statistics 
of  increasing  insanity.  More  eloquent  than  language, 
these  figures  might  take  the  place  of  criticism,  and 
convince  Mr.  Bourchier  of  his  grave  and  regrettable 
error  in  trifling  with  a  scourge  of  a  nation.  P'or  it  is 
trifling  to  adapt  and  to  modernise  a  horror  of  the 
horror-loving  Poe  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  harrow 
and  to  shock  the  nerves  of  an  unsuspecting  audience. 
And  if  it  be  urged  that  its  cleverness  and  its  theatrical 
effectiveness  form  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  gruesome- 
ness  of  the  theme,  the  reply  will  be  that  these  outward 
qualities  enhance  the  offence.  If  it  had  been  stupid, 
clumsy,  laughable,  this  peep  into  the  sorrowful  mys- 
teries of  the  lunatic  asylum  ;  if  it  had  been  satirical, 
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and  therefore  designedly  exaggerated ;  if — to  view  it 
from  another  aspect — there  had  been  a  great  human 
tragedy  attached  to  the  story,  an  ethical  lesson  as  in 
Ghosts^  a  subtle  and  thorough  psychological  study  as 
in  Strind berg's  Father  (which  was  even  too  strong  for 
the  Independent  Theatre),  then  we  would  have  let  the 
play  pass.  For  then  it  would  have  belonged  either  to 
the  things  beneath  criticism,  or  to  the  creations  rank- 
ing high  in  the  domain  of  art. 

But  here  was  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
There  was  sufficient  truth  to  produce  goose-flesh,  and 
a  "Thank  heaven  that  it  is  over";  there  was  not 
sufficient  inwardness  to  affect  our  views  of  life.  All 
we  knew  was  that  we  had  seen  something  very 
terrible  —  something  unforgettable,  that  would  haunt 
us  for  days,  and,  perhaps,  never  leave  us  for  life ; 
but,  besides  that  discomfort,  we  carried  nothing  away. 
And  here  I  speak  merely  for  one  like  myself,  who  has 
seen  many  phases  of  life,  and  who  has,  from  choice  of 
study,  yet  with  infinite  compassion,  seen  the  dread 
disease  in  its  myriad  manifestations.  I  have  even 
seen  that  doctor,  the  sad  hero  of  this  play,  whose 
madness  leads  him  to  treat  his  would-be  patients  as 
insane.  One  becomes  steeled  to  this  dark  feature  of 
the  life  we  live.  But  what  about  more  sensitive,  more 
inexperienced  creatures  than  a  hardened  critic?  What 
must  be  the  effect  on  them  of  this  pandemonium  let 
loose,  with  all  its  terrors,  shouting,  shrieking,  and  strait- 
jackets?  And  the  next  morning  they  open  their  papers 
and  read  :  "  One  in  every  293  of  the  population  is 
insane ! " 

We  dare  not  think  of  it.  It  makes  one  shudder. 
But  this  I  know,  grave  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
theatrical  manager  in  setting  such  fare  before  the 
public,  for  the  theatre  is  apt  to  make  a  plaything  of 
the  human  emotions ;  its  power  should  be  for  good, 
but  it  can  be  terribly  destructive.  If  I  were  Mr. 
Bourchier  I  would  shelve  this  thing  as  soon  as  pos- 
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sible,  lest  its  aftermath  should  cause  remorse.  His- 
trionically there  would  be  nothing  lost,  and  we  should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  actors  were  no 
longer  debased  by  playing  the  parts  of  maniacs  and 
madmen.  For  our  actors  cannot  give  such  a  play  of 
atmospheric  horror  in  the  right  vein.  They  overdo  it 
— they  overshout  it.  We  have  no  stage-managers  like 
Antoine  to  establish  the  right  key  or  harmony.  If  it 
were  not  so  sad  a  subject,  I  would  say  our  actors 
generally  play  it  like  a  farce,  although  text  and  sur- 
roundings soon  enough  belie  that  conception.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Bourchier's  own  performance  deserves 
commendation,  because  it  shows  his  versatility.  De- 
tails show  that  he  has  not  tackled  his  part  without 
arduous  study.  The  twitch  of  the  lip,  the  stray  lights 
in  the  eyes,  the  nervous  play  of  fingers,  the  hollow, 
broad,  senseless  guffaws — all  that  is  cleverly  observed. 
It  does  Mr.  Bourchier  credit  as  an  actor,  as  an  ob- 
server. But  what  does  this  weigh  in  the  moral  scale 
compared  with  his  woeful  error  of  judgment  ?  When 
it  was  over  many  people  stormed  towards  the  exits  to 
make  for  fresh  air  and  refreshment.  It  was  a  grue- 
some and  useless  performance. 


ST.  JAMES'S  THEATRE:  "THE 
CARDINAL" 

A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS,  BY  LOUIS  N.  PARKER 

lAuGUST   31,    1903 
I 

A  LITTLE  "  Parlate  Italiano  ?  "  works  wonders  on 
the  stage.  By  Gad,  how  it  sounds !  Giovanni  di 
Medici,  Andrea  Strozzi,  Bartolommeo  Chigi;  par- 
ticularly when  your  actors  say  in  drawling  magnifi- 
cence, Alae-dee-tchee,  Strvrrozzzzi !  Barrto-loh-inayo 
Kee-gee!  Why,  it  is  half  the  drama;  and  if  you  but 
skilfully  add  something  about  Rome  and  art,  and 
bells  and  curfews,  always  being  careful  to  "  thee,"  and 
to  "  thou,"  to  say  "wind  "  with  the  long  i-sound,  and 
"hark"  instead  of  "listen,"  then? — why,  then  you 
have  the  Italy  of  the  Medicis  complete.  What  more 
can  be  asked  of  the  British  dramatist  ? 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  such  tinsel  does  not  bear 
closer  inspection.  It  is  a  case  of  ^^ grattez  le  Russe  et 
vous  trouverez  le  Tartare !  "  You  have  to  listen  with 
but  half  an  ear  to  all  the  fine  language — which  is  by 
no  means  an  unfatiguing  affair — when  you  discover 
that  it  is  all  empty  rattle.  There  are  no  live  people 
under  the  glittering  costumes,  there  is  no  heart  under 
those  belts.  There  is  no  real  drama  in  the  play. 
There  is  merely  exhibition,  an  exhibition  of  nice  pup- 
pets, trinkets,  snippets,  armoury,  and  other  bibelots^ 
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which  one  likes  to  look  at  if  it  does  not  last  too  long. 
Here  it  does  last  too  long.  It  takes  leagues  of  time 
to  arrive  at  the  point  when  the  Cardinal  accepts  from 
Strozzi  the  confession  of  murder  which  will  seal  his 
lips  and  well-nigh  consign  his  brother  to  the  gallows. 
It  takes  more  mileage  to  let  the  Cardinal  formulate 
and  perform  a  trick  which  frees  his  brother,  sur- 
renders the  murderer  to  justice,  and  yet  safeguards 
the  professional  secret. 

Between  you  and  me,  the  Cardinal  lets  himself  be 
drawn  into  an  unnecessary  amount  of  pother  because 
he  is  too  free  and  easy.  His  palace  is  an  aviary.  All 
the  world  has  access  to  it  at  all  times.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  murderer  is  allowed  to  enter  the  Car- 
dinal's room  while  he  is  supping  off  the  poulet  roll 
and  salade  a  la  Romaine  (the  recipe  is  given  in 
ample  form  by  the  major-domo)  washed  down  with 
Chianti  fifteen  years  older  than  his  Eminence.  If 
the  Cardinal  had  been  a  wise  man  he  would  have 
insisted,  as  indeed  he  hints,  that  the  Strozzi  should 
carry  his  sins  to  any  friar  in  the  street  and  leave 
a  prince  of  the  Ciiurch  to  his  prandial  duties.  But 
the  Cardinal  is  not  wise  (perhaps  the  Chianti  tasted 
too  well,  and  made  him  benevolent  to  all  men)  ;  he 
hears  the  dread  confidence ;  he  must  needs  grant 
absolution;  he  foresees  trouble,  and  he  is  right. 

The  Cardinal  and  all  the  Medicis  are  indeed 
entangled  in  a  nice  mess.  On  the  one  side  there 
is  the  confession  of  the  murder  and  the  confessional 
secret ;  on  the  other  his  blameless  brother  convicted 
by  flimsy  circumstantial  evidence,  and  unable  to  prove 
his  innocence.  So  the  Cardinal,  'cute  as  all  stage 
cardinals  are,  devises  suitable  means  whereby  to 
entrap  the  murderer  into  a  public  mca  culpa.  It  is 
very  smart.  It  is  an  excellent  scene.  But  it  will 
not  hold  water.  It  is  simply  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  The  Cardinal  does  indeed  literally  preserve 
the  confessional  secret,  but  he  arrives  at  the   truth 
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by  simulating  brain-sickness  and  oblivion.  I  see 
no  difference.  Simulation  and  breach  of  trust  are 
much  on  a  par  in  the  penal  code  of  our  conscience ! 

However,  that  would  all  pass  if  the  play  were  not  so 
deadly  dull.  Even  the  parlate  Italiajio  gets  dull,  and 
the  Cardinal,  ever  en  vedette,  talking  other  people's 
heads  off  and  his  own,  well,  at  times  you  would  feel 
inclined  to  invoke  Robert  Browning  and  his  splendid 
system  of  letting  troublesome  stage  characters  sud- 
denly "evanesce."  And  yet  the  play  is  well  written. 
There  are  moments  of  pleasure  to  the  ear.  At  inter- 
vals the  action  rises  and  you  feel  that  the  situation 
"holds";  when,  untowardly,  some  drivelling  talk  on 
details  destroys  the  spell  and  sends  you  yawning  and 
yearning  for  "Curtain!"  Reall}^,  now  that  the  case 
is  proven  up  to  the  hilt,  Mr.  Parker  should  always 
seek  collaboration.  Alone  his  craftiness,  yet  deficient 
craftsmanship,  will  always  lead  to  half  successes  or 
brilliant  failures.  And  that  is  a  pit}'.  Mr.  Parker  is 
a  man  of  thoughts  and  resource,  a  writer  of  grace  ;  he 
has  the  instinct  of  the  stage,  but  not  the  touch  which 
warrants  success.  If  TJie  Cardinal  is  once  more 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring,  the  reason 
is  manifest.  A  stage-manager,  with  brains,  would 
have  seen  and  remedied  the  cardinal  faults  at  re- 
hearsal. 

II 

Mr.  Willard  is  the  Cardinal,  Mr.  Willard  is  the  play. 
Mr.  Willard  has  gone  to  America,  Mr.  Willard  has 
come  back.  The  Mr.  Willard  who  has  returned  is 
not  the  same  as  he  who  went.  The  New  World  has 
spoiled  Mr.  Willard.  He  has  not  lost  his  voice, 
which,  fortunately,  still  sounds  like  a  solemn  bell;  but 
he  has  lost  his  naturalness.  In  the  first  place,  he 
dresses  the  Cardinal  in  robes  which  make  him  look 
feminine.     There  is  something  in  the  performance  of 
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Mr.  Willard  which  goes  against  the  grain.  His 
manners  are  affected,  his  manner  of  speech  is  more 
so.  There  is  too  much  unction,  but  it  does  not  soothe  ; 
it  irritates.  Moreover,  there  is  too  much  effort.  Mr. 
Willard  likes  to  try  the  powers  of  his  voice.  He  tries 
it  even  when  he  and  the  mother  Medici  figure  in 
tete-a-tete.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  art,  do  people 
shout  when  they  are  chatting  with  their  mothers? 
When  there  is  no  opportunity  to  vocalise  fortissimo 
Mr.  Willard  lets  his  silken  robes  trail  on  the  floor, 
the  rustle  disturbs,  people  laugh  under  their  breath — 
they  are  more  interested  in  the  "get  up"  of  his 
Eminence  than  in  the  man.  To  summarise,  Mr. 
Willard's  Cardinal  is  not  impressive.  A  little  flash 
of  power,  a  few  passages  of  fine  diction  go  a  long 
way,  but  they  are  not  all.  Moreover,  at  the  best  of 
times  Mr.  Willard  is  not  an  actor  who  makes  the 
strings  of  our  hearts  vibrate.  That  is  why  this 
insistence  on  mere  pose  and  attire  and  futile  details 
is  so  detrimental  to  the  final  impression  of  this 
creation  ;  that  is  why — I  say  unreservedly  what  must 
be  felt  by  all  discriminating  playgoers — Mr.  Willard 
will  have  to  return  to  his  methods  of  The  Middle- 
man if  he  means  to  retain  his  hold  on  our  public. 
His  surroundings  were  mediocre  and  timid.  Except 
Mr.  Waring,  who  seems  to  love  costume  plays,  and 
is  always  fine  and  breezy  as  a  swashbuckler,  and  Miss 
Helen  Ferrers,  very  refined  and  dignified  as  the 
mother  Medici  (only  too  young),  and  Messrs.  Volpe 
and  Charles  Fulton,  two  sterling  actors  of  personality, 
and  distinguished  by  their  careful  diction  —  except 
these  few,  who  acted  bravely,  the  cast  made  no  im- 
pression. They  were  all  heavy,  slow,  I  would  fain 
say  cowed.  There  was  no  go  and  dash,  no  spirit, 
in  them.  It  was  as  if  they  were  held  down  by  awe 
of  a  mailed  fist. 


CRITERION  THEATRE:  "BILLY'S 
LITTLE  LOVE  AFFAIR" 

A  LIGHT  COMEDY  IN  THREE   ACTS,  BY  H.  V.  ESMOND 

September  2,  1903 
I 

It  is  a  light  comedy,  a  bright  comedy,  a  slight 
comedy — hght  of  touch,  bright  of  dialogue,  slight  of 
foundation.  If  one  were  so  inclined,  one  single 
stroke  of  the  pen  might  reduce  Mr.  Esmond's  little 
plot  to  dust  and  ashes.  Had  somebody  in  the  first 
act  used  the  commonsense  of  life,  instead  of  aiding 
and  abetting  the  conspiracy  of  silence  whereby  Miss 
Billy's  ablution  and  absolution  were  only  to  become 
manifest  right  at  the  end,  there  would  have  been 
no  play  at  all.  We — you  and  I — we  knew  all  along 
that  Billy,  in  spite  of  three  or  four  previous  en- 
gagements, was  as  good  as  gold,  and  quite  worthy 
of  her  latest  swain,  Jack  Frere.  We  also  felt  con- 
vinced that,  in  spite  of  compromising  letters  (oh  ! 
Sardou),  and  a  naughty  tittle-tattler  of  a  titled  harri- 
dan, Billy  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  httle  flat  in 
Victoria  Street.  We  knew  that,  on  the  stage,  moun- 
tains are  made  of  things  which,  in  the  real  world, 
would  not  rise  higher  than  molehills.  At  the  same 
time  we  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  a  girl  of  good 
breeding  and  descent  being  accused  on  flimsy  grounds 
of  illicit  intrigues  with  her  friend's  husband.      Nor 
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did  we  like  the  woof  of  vulgarity  which  was  spun 
around  the  country  house  of  the  buxom,  good- 
natured  American  woman  of  coin,  but  of  no  education. 
The  whole  set  was,  in  fact,  tainted  by  the  bad  manners 
of  semi-society.  But  least  of  all  did  we  relish  the 
"cornering"  of  the  lady  who  had  blackened  Billy's 
fair  fame.  Of  course,  this  procedure  of  running  a 
woman  to  earth  is  not  new  to  the  stage,  and  it  is 
always  effective.  Remember  how  Sardou  traps 
Countess  Zicka  in  Diplomacy^  and  how  Alex.  Dumas 
fils  prompts  the  Baronne  d'Ange  of  Le  Demi-Monde 
to  surrender ;  lastly,  how  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
crushes  Mrs.  Dane  between  the  cog-wheels  of  cross- 
examination.  And  yet  the  spectacle  is  only  har- 
rowing, and  never  truly  moving.  It  is  an  unmanly 
thing,  it  is  a  repellent  form  of  torture.  Decent  men 
would  scorn  the  idea  of  practising  whitewashed  black- 
mail— for  it  is  nothing  else — on  women  against  whom 
they  have  obtained  overwhelming  and  thus  convicting 
evidence.  These  are  all  faults  of  ethics  which  some- 
what diminish  the  whole-hearted  enjoyment  of  the 
play,  but  they  are  not  great  enough  entirely  to 
mar  it. 

On  former  occasions  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
whence  it  comes  that  Mr.  Esmond  understands  how 
to  hold  his  public  and  to  conquer  its  final  approval. 
I  said  that  his  great  gift  was  charm — the  inexplicable 
something  which  kindles  sympath}'.  Now,  in  this 
little  pla}'  that  charm  is  so  nicely  spread  over  the 
three  acts  that  we  forgive  and  forget  the  short- 
comings. There  is  a  gay,  fresh,  palpitating  love  story 
in  this  comedy,  the  kind  of  romance  in  which  we 
would  all  have  liked  to  be  the  main  actors,  if  the 
circumstances  of  life  had  been  so  constellated  for  us. 
That  romance,  spun  across  the  whole  of  the  action,  is 
what  attracts  us.  Together  with  the  funny  things — 
not  always  good  or  reasonable — which  Mr.  Esmond 
knows  how  to  manufacture  in  scintillating  profusion, 
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the  love  story  humours  us  agreeably  all  the  time. 
We  know  an  fond,  that  we  have  not  seen  a  good  play, 
but  have  instead  been  beguiled  by  a  pleasant  pass-time. 
Yet  we  are  reluctant  to  admit  it.  In  the  realm  of  the 
blind  the  one-eyed  are  kings.  Let  us  hail  "  Billy's 
Little  Love  Story." 

II 

To  come  to  the  actors,  I  am  in  something  of  a 
dilemma.  It  is  hard  to  decide  who  was  foremost 
when  so  many  excelled.  Certain  critics,  referring  to 
Miss  St.  John,  Miss  Eva  Moore,  Mr.  Charles  Groves, 
Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth,  and  Mr.  Sam  Sothern,  would 
say  they  were  all  "  excellent,"  which  would  indeed  be 
a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  disposing  of  a  difficult  task. 
But  actors  do  not  care  for  these  wholesale  methods, 
nor,  indeed,  can  they  be  of  much  interest  to  the  reader. 
I  will  therefore  particularise.  Mr.  Sam  Sothern  was 
excellent  because  he  was  just  the  sort  of  man  Jim 
Greaves  would  have  been — light-hearted,  easy-going, 
underbred,  notichalant,  a  devil  outside  and  a  lamb  at 
home,  the  incarnation  of  the  over-ripe  rich  wife's 
petted  darling.  Mr.  Aynesworth  was  excellent  because 
he  has  a  fine  manly  personality,  a  style  of  distinction, 
and  that  needful  stage  assurance  which  steers  a  play 
safely  into  harbour.  The  excellence  of  Mr.  Groves  is 
proverbial.  Give  him  a  middle-aged  man  of  the  world 
or  a  rough  diamond  to  play,  and  he  is  second  to  none. 
This  time  he  was  a  misogynist  bachelor  with  pos- 
sibilities of  reform.  We  know  that  bachelor  :  he  sits 
at  the  window  of  the  Union  Club  in  Cockspur  Street! 
It  was  admirable. 

The  excellence  of  Miss  Eva  Moore  is  also  becoming 
a  tradition.  Her  powers  have  their  recognised  limits, 
but  within  those  limits  she  works  wonders.  Her 
smiles  are  irresistible ;  her  tears  are  genuine  ;  her  vows 
of  love  rinf^  with  sincerity.  She  is  the  womanly  woman, 
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and  we  love  the  womanly  woman  on  the  stage  and 
off.  Lastly,  the  excellence  of  Miss  Florence  St.  John. 
Now  here  I  am  truly  puzzled.  I  cannot  analytically 
explain  why  she  is  so  consummate  a  cojne'diemte,  but 
I  feel  that  she  is.  And  yet  in  detail  there  is  much  to 
criticise.  Her  style  reminds  me  of  the  delectable 
mysteries  of  the  American  cocktail.  It  is  full  of 
extraordinary  ingredients.  Thus,  for  instance,  Miss 
St.  John  will  in  rapid  succession,  in  manner  and 
speech,  recall  the  manner  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Miss 
Connie  Ediss,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  and  of  herself,  when 
in  the  days  of  the  operetta  she  shone  as  Favart  and 
the  Lady  of  the  Locket.  Yet  this  chameleon  style 
never  indicates  imitation.  One  feels  that  it  all  comes 
naturally,  spontaneously — feels  that  Miss  St.  John  is 
a  multi-natured  personality.  And  all  the  while  she 
delights  us,  except  when  she  lays  it  on  heavily  with 
the  comic-opera  and  musical-comedy  trowel  :  the 
method  of  double-dotted  i's  and  thrice-crossed  t's. 
Miss  Granville  was  at  first  not  on  familiar  footing 
with  her  part.  Perhaps  she  felt  the  futility  of  her 
wordy  dialogue.  But  at  length  she  grew  warmer  and 
intenser,  and  the  withal  unpleasant  character  of  Billy's 
enemy  created  some  interest.  Among  the  smaller 
parts  of  the  play  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren's  conception  of  a 
gentleman's  gentleman  attracted  much  attention.  It 
was  a  sober,  calm,  decisive  bit  of  portraiture,  some- 
thing which  one  remembers  despite  its  smallness. 
Once  more  the  word  "  excellent  "  would  not  be  out  of 
place. 


ST.   JAMES'S:    "TOM    PINCH" 

FOUR  ACTS  ADAPTED  FROM  DICKENS'  "MARTIN 
CHUZZLEWIT,"   BY  J.   J.    DILLEY   AND   L.    CLIFTON 

September  6,  1903 

Whether  or  not  the  Dickens  "  Boom  "  will  succeed 
— and  personally  I  think  it  will  not — it  is  pleasant  to 
meet  the  old  friends  of  our  youth  upon  the  stage,  and 
to  compare  our  own  imagination  of  the  famous 
characters  with  their  incarnation  by  modern  players. 
The  comparison  is  all  the  more  pleasant  since  to  most 
of  us  it  is  unalloyed  by  reminiscences  too  precise. 
The  majority  have  not  read  their  Dickens  for  years ; 
thus  they  are  in  an  unpedantic  frame  of  mind,  and  none 
too  prone  to  ask  whether  the  adaptation  is  strictly 
faithful.  The  point  is  whether  the  general  impression 
revives  and  corresponds  with  the  memories  of  the 
book,  and  in  the  present  case  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
it  does.  The  Dickensian  spirit,  that  unique  Gemueth- 
lichkeit  which  characterised  his  work,  is  ever  present ; 
so  are  the  negative  qualities  of  the  master,  excessive 
love  of  detail,  an  almost  infantile  conception  of  the 
earnest  side  of  life,  and  that  circumstantiality  of  expres- 
sion which  even  in  younger  days  taxed  our  patience. 

If  these  matin6es  are  intended  to  pave  the  way 
towards  the  evening  bill,  in  case  The  Cardinal  should 
prove  short-lived,  it  will  be  good  policy  to  make 
generous  use  of  the  blue  pencil.  Somehow  the  talk 
now  stands  in  the  way  of  the  action ;  one  feels 
tempted  many  a  time  to  exclaim,  "Cut  the  cackle  and 
come  to  business."     For  fond  as  we  all  are  of  the  milk 
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of  human  kindness  wherein  this  play  abounds,  we  get 
too  much  of  it  here ;  it  begins  to  taste  treacly  and 
sticks  to  the  palate.  A  few  wholesome  and  wholesale 
excisions  would  also  greatly  benefit  the  actors,  who, 
having  to  say  the  same  thing  in  many  ways,  are  apt 
to  repeat  themselves  in  tone  and  movement.  Mr. 
Willard's  part  of  Tom  Pinch  in  particular  seems  out 
of  all  proportion,  and  although  curtailment  of  the 
dialogue  will  not  render  Mr.  Willard  a  wholly  ac- 
ceptable Tom  Pinch,  it  would  do  away  with  much  of 
his  monotony.  No,  Mr.  Willard  is  not  an  ideal  Tom 
— he  might  have  been  a  splendid  Pecksniff,  if  Mr. 
Volpe  had  not  played  him  to  perfection  :  he  belies  the 
character  in  appearance,  and  he  conveys  too  much  the 
impression  of  a  modern  young  man.  There  are  also 
unwelcome  traces  of  an  American  accent,  which  sound 
strange.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  capital  points, 
particularly  in  the  scenes  of  dreamy  reflection,  in  the 
outbursts  of  sorrow  and  heart-ache,  and  in  situations 
of  speechless  expressiveness. 

Three  of  the  characters  were  played  beyond  re- 
proach. I  have  already  referred  to  the  admirable 
Pecksniff  of  Mr.  Frederick  Volp6,  an  actor  who  has 
made  great  strides  to  the  front  in  his  two  impersona- 
tions during  this  week.  He  was  Pecksniff  to  the  life 
— a  character,  a  caricature,  and  a  satire  all  rolled  into 
one.  The  old  Chuzzlewit  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Taylor,  too, 
was  representative  of  the  period,  while  Mr.  Ernest 
Stallard  delighted  his  hearers  with  the  good  round 
John  Bullish  humour  of  Mark  Tapley.  Miss  Maud 
Hofmann  was  a  picturesque  and  pleasant  Mary  Graham, 
but  her  sentiment  does  not  run  deep.  Mrs.  Russ 
Whytal  was  a  winsome  Mrs.  Lupin,  with  a  sunny 
smile,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Homewood  was  a  buoyant,  manly 
specimen  of  independent  youth  as  Martin,  junior.  It 
was  evident  that  the  entertainment  pleased  young  and 
old  alike.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  for  a  family  party 
while  the  young  folks  are  still  enjoying  their  holidays. 


COMEDY:    ''THE    CLIMBERS" 

A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS,  BY  CLYDE  FITCH 

September  6,  1903 

Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  must  alter  his  ways  or  London 
will  not  have  him.  His  cleverness  is  undoubted,  his 
audacity  amazing.  What  other  man  would  dare  to 
compress  into  one  act  the  return  after  the  funeral  of 
the  husband  and  father,  and  the  female  mourners' 
jaunty  talk  about  dress  ?  Mr.  Fitch  does  these  things 
with  the  dexterity  and  the  aplojnb  of  a  conjurer,  and 
in  America  his  cards  are  always  trumps.  But  we  over 
here  are  less  advanced,  less  well  versed  in  the  lurid 
craft  of  bold  advertisement  in  every  branch  of  life,  and 
we  do  not  fall  so  easily  into  the  trap.  Our  public 
wants  drama,  not  dramatic  acrobatics.  For  awhile  the 
craftiness  puzzles  and  amuses,  but  when  it  lasts  too 
long,  discontent  becomes  manifest,  and  it  culminates  in 
storm.  The  author  has  but  himself  to  blame  that,  so 
far,  all  his  plays  have  failed,  or  nearly  failed,  on  our 
boards.  What  experts  may  admire  in  his  savoirfaire, 
our  crowds  do  not  appreciate.  They  do  not  under- 
stand his  characters,  nor  their  morals,  nor  their  talk. 
The  superficial  cleverness  of  it  all  does  not  strike 
home  here.  This  is  the  land  of  beef,  not  of  made 
dishes. 

Thus,  once  again,  there  was  "  boo,"  and  the  melo- 
dramatic note  on  which  the  play  ended — suicide  of  the 
principal  climber  by  an  overdose  of  morphia — created 
merriment  instead  of  anguish.     How  did  that  come  to 
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pass  ?  I  have  explained  it  partly.  The  audience  was 
tired  of  a  surfeit  of  shallow  cleverness  and  the  quick- 
sands of  a  vacillating  plot.  But  there  was  a  deeper 
cause.  We  understand  our  "snobs,"  our  "plodders," 
our  parvenus,  our  home-grown  fungus  that  besets  the 
social  ladder.  But  these  climbers,  these  vulgarians 
who  in  fine  feathers  are  described  as  an  element  of 
New  York  life,  we  fail  to  comprehend  them.  The 
story  of  social  ambitions  which  in  some  leads  to 
ridicule,  in  others  to  degradation,  in  yet  others  to 
crime  and  the  destruction  of  happiness  and  home,  is  on 
the  one  hand  too  drastically  represented  to  be  accept- 
able, and  on  the  other  it  is  too  sordid  to  interest.  Mr. 
Fitch  may  well  powder  it  all  over  with  the  gold-dust  of 
his  esprit,  which  in  its  versatility  is  as  garish  as  an 
Oriental  bazaar ;  but  it  will  not  go  down.  He  spoils 
his  plot  by  over-elaboration,  as  he  spoils  his  characters 
by  over-colouring.  It  flares  and  scintillates  like  cheap 
fireworks,  but  it  does  not  impress.  We  even  find  it 
difficult  to  summon  up  sympathy  for  the  long-suffer- 
ing wife,  for  the  devoted  friend,  and  for  the  fast,  but 
inwardly  kind-hearted,  society- woman.  Yet  The 
Climbers  was  a  quiet  subject  for  a  play.  Augier  has 
handled  it  in  Les  Effrontes,  Dumas  in  Le  Demi- Monde, 
but  their  plays  had  backbone  and  Mr.  Fitch's  have 
none.  This  is  the  policy  of  "hustling"  in  play- 
writing,  and  that  means  dollars,  but  death  to  art. 

No  further  words  need  be  wasted  on  the  play,  for  it 
is  still-born.  But  much  of  the  acting  will  be  re- 
membered, albeit  that,  as  a  general  criticism,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  American  actors  had  filled  the  cast. 
Our  own  artists  are  foreign  to  American  ways,  their 
accent  and  their  manners  seem  to  rebel  against  their 
conceptions.  For  all  that,  there  was  much  to  enjoy  in 
individual  efforts.  Miss  Lily  Hanbury  made  a  truly 
brilliant  return  to  the  boards.  She  was  the  long- 
suffering  wife,  and  never  has  her  tenderness  moved  us 
so  deeply,  never  has  she  struck  the  note  of  sorrow  and 
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anguish  with  so  much  discretion  and  so  much  sincerity. 
Hers  was  a  beautiful  performance.  Miss  Fanny 
Ward,  as  a  light-hearted  society  woman  with  an 
undercurrent  of  feeling,  also  made  a  mark.  She 
struck  the  sharp  note  and  the  softer  one  with  equal 
effect.  Mr.  Sydney  Valentine  is  a  true  Briton,  which 
implies  that  he  was  not  in  the  right  place  as  an 
American  speculator  of  the  **  chmbing  "  type.  Yet  his 
earnestness  is  so  intense,  his  diction  so  fine,  that  one 
forgets  nationalities,  and  appreciates  the  difficult  and 
triumphant  effort.  With  Miss  Hanbury  the  evergreen 
Miss  Lottie  Venne  shared  the  principal  honours  of  the 
evening.  She  is  at  home  in  every  world,  be  it  the 
"monde,"  the  "demi-monde,"  or  the  "impossible 
monde "  of  climbing  society !  Her  tongue  is  like  a 
rapier,  her  comely  personality  like  a  pet  kitten.  She 
is  ever  sure  of  an  eloquent  smile  of  approbation.  With 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Reeves-Smith's  fine  effort  in  his 
one  great  scene  of  emotion,  I  must  conclude  this  rapid 
survey  of  the  actors'  work.  They  did  their  best  to 
save  a  lost  cause. 


HIS    MAJESTY'S   THEATRE:   "KING 
RICHARD    11" 


September  io,  1903 


I 


Ox  the  scroll  of  memorable  Shakespeare  perform- 
ances in  modern  times  the  representation  of  Richard 
II.  will  be  inscribed  with  an  honourable  mention. 
From  a  spectacular  point  of  view  Mr.  Tree's  production 
is  a  splendid  manifestation  of  fantasy  and  artistic 
execution ;  one  has  to  go  back  to  Meiningen's  glorious 
days,  to  the  unforgettable  niise  en  scene  of  Julius 
Ccesar  by  the  Ducal  company,  to  find  such  a  feast 
of  colour,  such  grandiose  manoeuvres  of  well-drilled 
supers.  For  once  the  crowds,  whether  they  trooped 
together  in  the  streets  of  old  London  or  clustered  in 
scarlet  groups  under  the  dome  of  Westminster  Hall, 
betrayed  no  mechanism,  either  vocal  or  muscular. 
They  moved  like  human  beings,  they  gave  expression 
to  their  joy,  their  agitation,  or  anguish  like  natural 
human  beings.  In  the  scene-painter,  Mr.  Tree  found 
a  powerful  helpmate ;  in  the  composition  of  the  lists 
at  Coventry,  and  in  the  rugged  solidity  of  the  formid- 
able castle  of  Flint,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  brush 
and  canvas.  It  was  all  so  perfectly  worked  in  haut- 
relief  \\\2iXy  almost  without  effort,  imagination  endowed 
the  pictures  with  reality.  Seeing  what  a  master- 
painter  and  a  master-producer  can  achieve,  one  rea- 
lised how  it  was  that  the  Russian  minister  Potemkin 

could  have  bamboozled  his  imperial  mistress  into  the 
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belief  that  the  villages  which  she  saw  on  her  tour  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  were  real  and  flourishing,  whereas 
they  were  chimera  of  cardboard,  paste  and  paint. 

Only  once  in  this  pageant  has  Mr,  Tree's  fancy 
eloped  with  his  discretion.  I  refer  to  the  ignominious 
return  to  London  of  Richard  II.  in  the  wake  of 
triumphant  Bolingbroke.  The  expediency  of  tableaux- 
vivants  to  supplement  Shakespearean  drama  is  con- 
testable, the  artistic  value  of  them  is  nil.  The  only 
excuse  for  their  intercalation  is  a  semblance  of 
relevancy  and  unimpeachable  taste.  Now,  granted 
that  the  first  part  of  the  picture,  the  gay  bustle  in  the 
festive  streets,  is  attractive  and  pretty,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  subsequent  exhibition  of  the  crestfallen 
King,  pelted  with  abuse  and  refuse  of  the  vegetable 
market,  is  not  altogether  edifying.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  relevant ;  in  the  second,  it  might  give  umbrage 
to  the  masses  of  a  keenly  Royalist  nation.  No  doubt 
Richard  II.  had  a  bad  reception  on  his  pilgrimage  of 
degradation,  but  it  is  best  left  to  the  imagination.  It 
may  be  thrilling  (to  some),  but  there  is  no  pride  in 
the  remembrance  of  such  lese-majestc.  It  is  the  only 
flaw  in  a  masterpiece  of  scenic  beauty. 


II 

But  much  as  is  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  outward 
splendour  of  the  spectacle  there  remains  a  good  deal 
to  the  credit  of  the  actors,  although  beyond  dispute 
their  work  seemed  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  stage  director  and  his  henchmen.  Mr. 
Tree,  quite  rightly  in  his  case,  understood  that  if 
Richard  II.  was  to  be  given  at  all,  it  must  be  set 
before  the  crowd  in  full  "  war  paint."  For,  as  a  play, 
it  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  least  acceptable,  because  it 
is  deficient  in  dramatic  tension.  It  is  eminently  a 
play  of  rhetorical  elaboration.     The  action  is  sluggish, 
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and  its  straggling  nature  at  times  bewilders  our  sense 
of  logic.  Even  in  Mr.  Tree's  manipulation  of  the  text 
Richard's  surrender  to  Bolingbroke  at  Flint  seems 
incongruously  contrived.  If  it  is  to  be  explained  at 
all,  the  explanation  must  be  found  in  Mr.  Tree's  read- 
ing that  the  King  is  more  or  less  distracted — a  moot 
question  and  a  debatable  point.  At  other  periods — 
vinthout  considering  such  liberties  as  the  transfer  of 
speeches  from  one  character  to  another — the  inter- 
minable length  of  individual  allocutions  palls  on  one's 
attention.  Surely  here,  even  if  Richard's  own  volu- 
bility had  to  be  circumscribed,  it  would  have  been 
advisable  to  use  the  scythe.  There  is  too  much  pro- 
testation, too  Httle  action,  after  the  chapter  which  closes 
with  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt.  One  suspects  that 
the  author  was  convinced  of  the  thinness  of  his  theme 
and  expanded  the  padding  to  hide  that  inherent  defect. 
These  words  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  plentiful — in 
fact,  it  is  not  rash  to  say  that  some  of  the  harangues 
in  Richard  II.  are  of  monumental  beauty ;  to  read 
them  is  an  entrancing  joy.  But  on  the  stage,  with  its 
demands  of  action  the  verbal  magnificence  overshoots 
the  mark.  If  it  were  not  irreverent  to  say  so,  I  could 
speak  of  tedium.  Too  much  protestation  produces 
anti-climax  on  the  stage.  In  spite  of  this  cardinal 
objection,  to  which  may  be  added  the  somewhat 
indefinite  drawing  of  the  King's  character,  Richard 
II.  given  as  it  was  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  created 
moments  of  boundless  enthusiasm.  The  first  part  is 
terse,  dramatic,  stirring  to  a  degree.  History  seems 
to  arise  from  the  past.  Once  again  our  admiration 
pays  its  toll  to  the  gigantic  mind  who  reincarnated 
history  with  the  pen. 

Ill 

In  speaking  of  the  actors  it  must  be  placed  on  record 
that   above   all     one    impression   made   itself  deeply 
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felt.  It  was  the  immense  superiority  of  the  older 
school  over  the  young  bloods  who  have  become 
actors  without  training  or  traditions.  When  the 
riper  men  declaimed  there  was  intensity  and  vigour. 
Sometimes  they  may  have  been  loud,  but  their  loud- 
ness betokened  virihty  and  conviction.  There  was 
backbone  in  their  diction.  But  when  the  younger 
ones  held  forth  (I  refer  especially  to  Act  III.,  Scene  i) 
it  was  as  if  the  theatre  had  become  a  ballroom  wherein 
swains  boasted  of  their  social  prowess.  It  is  the 
fault  not  of  an  individual,  so  I  name  no  one  in  par- 
ticular ;  I  merely  state  the  fact  once  more,  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  dramatic  education  and  to  spur 
on  Mr.  Tree  to  expedite  the  establishment  of  his 
school. 

And  now  for  the  chief  exponents.  Only  one  lady 
had  a  part  worth  mentioning,  so  hers  shall  be  the 
first  place.  Miss  Lily  Brayton  had  unfortunately 
little  to  do — Richard  II.  is  a  man's  play — in  fact,  she 
had  but  one  scene  in  which  to  display  her  talent. 
But  in  that  scene,  fraught  with  anguish  and  with  the 
outburst  of  a  sorrowing  heart,  she  was  exquisite.  She 
spoke  with  her  lips,  she  spoke  even  more  beseech- 
ingly with  her  eyes. 

Next  to  her,  but  yet  on  a  higher  plane,  for  their  work 
demanded  greater  efforts,  stood  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of 
Mr.  William  Haviland  and  the  Bolingbroke  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Asche.  The  word  for  Mr.  Haviland's  effort  is  "magni- 
ficent." Deportment,  diction,  spontaneity  of  force,  and 
sincerity  were  equally  fine.  His  words  rang  through 
the  house,  the  house  rang  with  his  praises.  Here 
were  fibre  and  virility.  Here  was  the  art  of  Shake- 
speare rendered  with  Shakespearean  panache.  Well- 
nigh  as  poignant  was  Mr.  Oscar  Asche,  whose  spirits 
were  undaunted,  despite  some  ominous  trouble  with 
his  charger.  Mr.  Asche  is  almost  an  ancient  Briton 
in  his  display  of  exuberant  strength.  At  times  that 
bounty  of  nature  threatens  to  imperil  his  distinction. 
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He  does  not  always  draw  the  boundary-line  between 
power  and  vehemence.  But  his  personality  is  well 
matched  to  the  picture  of  times  when  manners  were 
uncanny  and  the  spirit  was  turbulent.  One  feels  that 
this  actor  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  his  part,  and 
to  do  that  is  to  prove  oneself  an  artist. 

With  lesser  opportunities,  Mr.  Lyn  Harding  as  the 
Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Basil  Gill  as  the  Duke  of  Aumerle, 
Mr.  J.  Fisher  White  as  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and, 
above  all,  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  as  the  gardener,  gave 
examples  of  careful  study  and  spirited,  clear-cut 
diction.  They  literally  annihilated  the  younger 
spokesmen  by  their  forceful  directness.  Mr.  Brandon 
Thomas  thundered  the  death-scene  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  to  the  evident  pleasure  of  the  multitude. 
To  me  such  vigour  in  extremis,  with  due  allowance 
for  intensity  exacted  in  poetic  drama,  seems  debatable. 
The  softer  key,  I  think,  would  produce  even  greater 
effect,  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Thomas's  voice  when 
strained  threatens  to  become  as  monotonous  as  the 
quaint  vacillations  of  his  head  which  accompany  his 
effusions.  It  was  what  some  would  term  a  "  good 
performance "  —  but  a  performance,  not  a  lifelike 
impersonation. 

To  judge  Mr.  Tree  on  a  first  night  is  often  akin 
to  doing  him  an  injustice.  Mr.  Tree  is  not  himself  in 
the  throes  of  a  plausible  agitation.  One  never  can 
predict  what  he  will  do  on  subsequent  evenings  ;  one 
knows,  however,  that  he  will  do  otherwise  and  better. 
In  absolute  candour  these  kingly  parts  of  strain  and 
pathos  are  somewhat  foreign  to  his  gifts  and  per- 
sonality. He  is  a  greater  comedian  than  a  tragedian, 
and — notably  on  first  nights — the  former  triumphs 
over  the  latter.  He  strove  to  depict  a  youthful  king, 
strange  in  a  manner  indicative  of  imminent  insanity. 
His  impersonation  was  therefore  of  necessity  dual. 
There  was  conflict  between  earnestness  and  distracted 
gaiety.     The  effect  was    not  wholly  impressive.     At 
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times  the  kingly  dignity  suffered ;  at  times  it  exalted 
itself  into  exaggeration.  One  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  this  Richard.  Perhaps  Mr.  Tree 
himself  has  described  him  rightly,  in  his  introductory 
leaflet,  as  a  kind  of  Hamlet.  But  I  doubt  the  felicity 
of  the  conception.  Hamlet  had  brains  and  a  poetic 
soul.  Richard  seems  brainless,  given  to  meandering, 
a  human  toy  more  than  anything  else.  In  a  reflective 
mood,  when  the  King's  thoughts  wandered,  when  he 
mused  over  the  lot  of  crowned  heads,  and,  later,  on 
the  price  of  peace,  Mr.  Tree  was  at  his  best.  But, 
as  I  said,  the  first  performance  was  not  conclusive  ; 
Mr.  Tree  must  be  seen  again,  and  perhaps  yet  again, 
before  a  definite  opinion  can  be  pronounced  on  his 
Richard  II.  Meanwhile,  in  his  capacity  as  a  manager, 
he  may  feel  as  proud  of  his  achievement  as  we  may 
feel  proud  of  him. 


CRITERION   THEATRE:   "THE 
MIRROR" 

A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT,  BY  ROSINA  FILIPPI 

September  20,  1903 
I 

A   LITTLE    curtain-raiser,    The   Mirror^    by    Rosina 
Filippi,  claims  my  attention,  yet  I  would  rather  write 
a  column  about  this  little  act  of  grace  rather  than  on 
the  many  "big  shows"  which  come,  are  talked  about, 
and    incontinently     relegated     to   limbo     during    the 
theatrical  season.     If  you  ask  why  so  much   pleasure 
was    derived    from    a  little  affaire  de    rien    du    tout, 
all  too  tiny  even  for  the  dainty  boards  of  the  Criterion, 
yet  eminently  suited  to  the  drawing-room  stage  or  the 
"  Ueberbretti"  if  we  had  such,  the   reply  is  because 
the    authoress    has    fancy  and    taste.     Her   fancy  is 
even    greater   than    her    taste,    for    truly    much    as   I 
believe   in   the  guilelessness  of   the    sweet  Japanese 
woman,  I  cannot  well  conceive  that   daughters  of  the 
acutest  nation  of  the  East  should  be  so  un-Eve-like 
as  to  prefer  their  husbands'  opinions  concerning  their 
looks  to  the  veracity  of  the  mirror.      However,  our 
Japanese  allies  are  a  long-suffering  race  at  the  hands 
of  our  dramatists,  and  as  the  professed  ignorance  of 
the  mirror  is  a  compliment  rather   than   an   insult  to 
the  nation  of  Yum- Yum  and  other  little  maids,  there  is 
no  harm  in  the  fiction.     But  as  to  Miss  Filippi's  taste, 
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or  I  should  rather  say  her  literary  touch,  which  is  so 
well  suited  to  fairy-talcs — remember  a  Pair  of  Little 
Wooden  Shoes  (or  whatever  the  title  was) — one  can- 
not escape  from  its  gentle  fascination.  The  eternal 
feminine  does  attract  us.  And  yet  I  feel  inclined 
to  chide  Miss  Filippi  that,  having  once  done  so  well, 
she  has  not  done  better. 

It  is  only  in  modern  England  that  a  writer  would 
clothe  so  delicate  a  tale  as  that  of  The  Mirror  in  the 
language  of  prose,  instead  of  draping  it  in  the  silk  and 
velvet  of  poetry.  It  is  the  form,  not  the  thought  of 
these  saytietes  which  ensures  their  popularity  and 
the  vitality  of  their  success.  If  one  turns  to  France, 
there  is  a  whole  galaxy  of  such  dramatic  miniature 
work  which  has  brought  fame  to  the  authors,  such  as 
Coppee's  Le  Luthier  de  Cranone — The  Violinmakers, 
Theuriet's  Jean-Marie^  Theodore  de  Danville's 
Gringoire,  and  Le  Baiser,  little  jewels,  all  of  which 
still  glitter  in  the  crown  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise. 
Of  course  I  do  not  know  whether  in  Miss  Filippi 
there  runs  the  vein  poetic — her  descent  should  warrant 
it ;  but  if  she  is  not  so  endowed,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  she  should  make  a  compact  of  collaboration  with 
one  of  our  younger  poets — she  to  be  the  muse  and  he 
the  singer.  Such  an  alliance  would  probably  prove 
profitable  to  all  parties  concerned,  including  our 
stage,  where  good  curtain-raisers  are  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  casting  The  Mirror  greater 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  possibility  and  verisimili- 
tude. Both  Mrs.  Cairns-James  and  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren, 
the  main  factors  of  the  play,  were  merely  Japanese 
in  dress.  Their  manners  were  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  Eiiropeen.  Mrs.  Cairns-James,  unfortunately, 
accentuated  the  disillusion  by  exhibiting  what  I 
would  call  the  innocence  of  self-consciousness. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  we  believe  this  pretty  Jap- 
girl  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  mirror.     From    the 
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first  she  took  us  into  her  confidence.  That  was 
a  mistake.  Particularly  when  a  thing  is  unreal, 
the  unreality,  the  fantasy  of  it  should  be  con- 
cealed, not  accentuated.  Mundus  vult  decipi  and 
feel  happy.  Mr.  J.  W.  Macdonald,  "  a  wise  old 
man,"  the  philosopher  and  common-sense  character 
of  the  play,  understood  that  rightly.  He  knew 
of  no  audience  or  make-belief.  He  was  a  mentor  in 
solemn  earnest.  Hence  he  was  in  the  spirit  of 
the  play,  and,  in  his  small  part,  overshadowed  his 
comrades. 


GARRICK   THEATRE: 
"THE   GOLDEN    SILENCE" 

A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS,  BY  C,  HADDON  CHAMBERS 

September  22,  1903 
I 

As  a  playwright  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  represents  a 
triumvirate.  Haddon  /.,  the  melodramatic,  is  the 
creator  of  Captain  Swift,  The  Idler,  and  The  Queen 
of  Manoa ;  Haddon  II.,  the  compromiser,  fathered 
The  Honourable  Herbert,  John-a-Dreams,  and  The 
Awakening ;  Haddon  III,  the  magnificent,  enriched 
our  stage  with  The  Tyranny  of  Tears.  People  who 
remember  these  plays  will  understand  this  classi- 
fication, so  there  is  no  need  to  tell  them  that  one 
never  knows  what  to  expect  from  Mr.  Chambers  next. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  assign  its  proper  place  to  The 
Golden  Silence,  a  play  which  has  no  affinity  whatever 
to  the  excellence  of  The  Tyranny  of  Tears ;  none  of 
the  vigour  of  Captain  Sivift;  but  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  more  or  less  melodramatic  elements  which  ren- 
dered The  Honourable  Herbert,  &c.,  unsatisfactory. 
Yet  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  for  these  reasons  to  cast 
The  Golden  Silence  among  the  lumber  of  work  which 
had  better  remained  undone.  The  Golden  Silence  has 
the  advantage  of  being  in  parts  well  written,  and  of 
subordinating  the  melodramatic  tendencies  of  the  author 
to  the  sobriety  of  real  drama,  albeit  the  result  is  neither 
successful  nor  convincing. 
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So  really  we  have  here  a  manifestation  of  yet  a  fourth 
Iladdon  Chambers,  but  as  our  author  does  not  seem 
to  know  whither  he  is  drifting — wobbles  on  the  fence 
between  comedy  and  character  play,  makes  short 
stories  eternally  long,  and  generally  tries  the  patience 
of  his  audience  by  excess  of  sentimentality  and  of 
facile  jest — I  feel  inclined  to  look  upon  The  Golden 
Silence  as  an  interregnum.  It  is  the  manifestation 
either  of  a  new  departure  or  of  creative  lassitude, 
probably  the  former,  since  the  comic  characters  reveal 
freshness  of  observation  and  a  vivid  (if  not  always 
refined)  sense  of  humour. 

But  it  is  with  the  hero  in  particular,  and  with  the 
whole  story,  that  serious  fault  must  be  found.  As 
stories  must  be  consistent,  so  heroes  must  be  men  of 
one  calibre.  We  may  feel  interest  in  a  thoroughly  good 
man,  and  likewise  in  a  deep-dyed  villain  ;  such  extremes 
touch  the  chords  of  human  nature.  But  the  man  we 
hate  and  who  bores  us  is  the  man  of  (figuratively) 
the  receding  chin — the  automaton  governed  by  oppor- 
tunism. Now,  Mr.  Chambers's  sculptor  is  such  a 
backboneless  construction.  He  loves  a  girl,  and  is 
loved  by  her,  but  is  afraid  of  proposing  because  she 
has  much  money,  and  he  is  a  poor  artist.  (Ollendorf 
would  say,  "Are  there  such?  I  do  not  know  such, 
but  my  neighbour  knows  of  such.") 

Then  he  forms  a  liaison  with  a  lady  in  society, 
makes  her  believe  that  he  loves  her,  and  is  idolised  by 
her.  By  stratagem — a  point  in  his  favour — he  is  told 
that  his  girl-sweetheart  is  bereft  of  her  fortune,  which 
encourages  him  somewhat  needlessly  and  foolishly  to 
offer  her,  in  spite  of  himself,  brotherly  affection.  A 
little  later  the  society  lady,  who  has  meanwhile  placed 
herself  in  position  to  obtain  an  easy  divorce  in  order 
to  make  her  sculptor  happy,  discovers  his  secret  affec- 
tion, and  by  "  golden  silence,"  or  rather  by  a  polite 
negative,  convinces  him,  after  the  manner  of  the  theatre, 
that  she  has  ceased  to  love  him.     He  then  promptly 
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marries  the  girl,  and  the  forsaken  woman  draws  the 
bhnds  in  the  studio,  tliereby  to  indicate  the  blight  of 
her  life. 

Of  course  it  is  scarcely  charitable  thus  to  flay  and 
to  dissect  the  body  of  a  play  and  to  lay  bare  its  skele- 
ton, but  it  is  a  sounder  method  than  the  circumstantial 
narrative  which  does  no  justice,  and  fails  to  interest 
the  reader.  It  is  in  the  indication  of  the  drift  of  the 
story  that  lies  its  concisest  criticism.  At  a  glance  you 
see  what  manner  of  man  the  sculptor  is,  and  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  outline  will  reveal  why  the  story,  spread 
over  four  acts,  fails  in  poignanc}',  and  why  it  is  uncon- 
vincing in  consequence  of  its  theatricality.  Or  does  Mr. 
Chambers  really  beheve  that  in  life  any  woman  would 
meekly  sacrifice  her  future  and  her  happiness  as  Lady 
Arlington  does  in  the  third  act  ?  Does  he  really  believe 
that  a  man  who  for  a  whole  year  has  lived  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  heart,  in  the  arms  of  a  woman,  will  accept 
her  sudden  protestation  that  she  loves  him  no  more, 
while  her  every  act,  her  every  word,  the  pallor  of  her 
countenance,  belie  her  words  ? 

On  paper — yes,  on  paper,  tolerant  and  long-suffering 
as  it  is — things  may  be  made  to  happen  like  that,  but 
the  plastic  representation  denounces  the  falseness  of 
the  conception,  and  our  knowledge  of  men  and  women 
rebels  against  the  situation,  in  spite  of  fine  speeches 
and  endless  effusions  of  sentiment.  When  such  is  the 
case,  when  the  groundwork  is  jerry-built,  the  result 
must  be  negative.  One  may  praise  the  by-work  ;  one 
may  laugh  over  comic  and  well-observed  studio  scenes 
and  bits  of  characterisation ;  one  may  marvel  at  the 
ingenuity  which  presses  the  telephone,  the  gramo- 
phone, and  even  a  cake-walk  into  eflTective  co-opera- 
tion. But  all  that  is  clever  instrumentation,  and  does 
not  compensate  for  the  inherent  inefficiency  of  the 
composition. 
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II 

Such  success  as  was  achieved  by  the  play  was  due 
to  the  collateral  scenes,  and,  curiously  enough,  in  alike 
manner,  the  actors  who  filled  the  smaller  parts  obtained 
the  most  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  audience.  This 
refers  especially  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Douglas,  who  raised 
many  hearty  laughs  by  his  lifelike  impersonation  of  a 
gay  scion  of  nobility  with  no  brains  and  asinine  views 
of  life,  and  to  Mr.  Webb  Darleigh,  a  sort  of  gentleman's 
factotum,  who  applies  a  music-hall  refrain  to  his  every 
thought  and  action.  Miss  Nellie  Bowman,  as  a  diminu- 
tive artist's  model — aitchless,  but  hearty — formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  Mr.  Bourchier's  burly,  quaintly 
humorous  American,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Grimston, 
burdened  with  many  words  and  nothing  much  to  do, 
promised  to  make  her  mark  as  soon  as  a  character  of 
a  sympathetic  nature  is  entrusted  to  her.  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh  had  a  passive  part.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  have 
to  utter  long  speeches,  and,  at  the  end  of  every  act, 
to  strike  a  picture  of  grief  and  despair.  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh  tackled  this  thankless  task  with  all  her 
wonted  grace  and  charm,  and  it  was  not  her  fault  if 
the  character  seemed  monotonous,  although  she  might 
have  insisted  less  strenuously  on  frequent  moments  of 
not  altogether  expressive  silence.  Mr.  Frank  Mills, 
hard  as  he  tried,  could  not  render  the  sculptor  con- 
vincing. Somehow  the  impersonation  was  theatrical ; 
the  enunciation  was  distinct  and  passionate  enough, 
but  it  lacked  the  true  ring.  One  cannot  wipe  away 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Mills  acts  with  consciousness 
instead  of  losing  his  personality  in  the  part.  Miss 
Jessie  Bateman  had  in  the  main  not  much  more  to  do 
than  to  display  the  amiable  freshness  of  her  youthful 
personality,  but  in  the  second  act  she  struck  a  note  of 
pathos  which,  by  its  suddenness,  came  as  a  welcome 
surprise.  Miss  Bateman  possesses  something  more 
than  the  charm  of  sweet  and  twenty. 


WYNDHAM'S    THEATRE: 
"LITTLE    MARY" 

A  PLAY  BY  J.  M.  EARRIE 

September  24,  1903 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  is  an  amiable  traitor  to  his  native 
land.  Though  Scotch,  he  sees  a  joke.  More  than 
that,  he  knows  how  to  make  one.  Best  of  all,  he 
succeeds  where  nearly  everybody  else  would  fail — he 
laughs  at  his  hearers,  and  compels  them  to  laugh  with 
him.  And  then  Mr.  Barrie,  with  a  shrewdness  which 
is  racial,  proves  that  he  knows  his  public  to  the  core. 
He  has  not  forgotten  the  old  saying  that  the  way  to 
an  Englishman's  heart  is  through  his  stomach.  So  to 
gain  his  end  he  makes  for  these  two  tender  spots, 
and  while  gently  appeahng  to  the  lowlier  organ  he 
besieges  the  nobler  one  with  those  delectable  touches 
of  humour  which  are  specifically  Enghsh  and  patently 
Mr.  Barrie's  own.  It  is  true  that  before  the  last  word 
is  triumphantly  spoken — in  fact,  before  we  realise  that 
the  play  is  a  comic  sermon  on  the  curse  of  gluttony 
and  salvation  by  one-meal-a-day  diet — we  are  taken 
through  a  bewildering  maze.  The  author  may  have 
known  what  he  was  driving  at  all  the  time,  but  we 
certainly  did  not.  We  were,  in  fact,  prepared  for  all 
kinds  of  developments,  we  formed  all  sorts  of  specula- 
tions, all  of  which  were  doomed  to  ridicule.  For, 
naturally,  in  a  play  which  begins  in  Dickensian  vein 
with  a  prologue  predicting  the  betterment  of  England's 
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upper  classes  through  the  hfe-work  of  an  Anglophile 
Irish  chemist,  our  mental  machine  is  set  in  motion. 
We  want  to  know  who  is  Little  Mary  ?  what  is  the 
object  of  the  baby-farm  superintended  by  a  twelve- 
year-old  little  mother  ?  what  is  she  going  to  do  with 
these  big  books  of  research  and  remedy?  And  then, 
when  the  little  mother  becomes  a  notorious  faith- 
healer,  and  she  fights  and  thwarts  the  great  medical 
profession,  and  she  achieves  miracles  of  healing  when 
ordinary  science  has  failed,  our  wonderment  grows  to 
feverish  excitement.  We  stand  like  kiddies  in  the 
antechamber  clamouring  for  the  Christmas  tree.  Be- 
hold our  faces  when  finally  the  cracker  is  drawn,  and 
for  our  patience  we  are  rewarded  with  a  homily  on 
digestion  !     The  audacity  is  stupendous. 

Here  is  an  author  who  keeps  a  thousand  intelligent 
people  on  tenterhooks,  tickles  their  imagination,  kindles 
their  emotions,  and  when  they  are  like  dough  in  his 
hands  he  offers  them  the  key  of  the  situation,  with 
five  fingers  to  his  nose,  and  says:  "'Little  Mary'  is 
your  stomach.  Go  home  and  ponder,  and  henceforth 
live  wisely,  but  not  too  well !  "  And  the  thousand 
intelligent  people,  instead  of  pelting  the  mocker  a  la 
Richard  II.  with  opprobrious  names,  hail  him  as  a 
conquering  hero ;  they  laugh  and  they  think,  "  How 
dare  he  !     But  he  has  had  us  nicely  ! " 

How  to  explain  the  strange  anomaly?  Well,  it  is 
simple  enough.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Barrie,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  succeeds  by  virtue  of  his  trade- 
mark. His  is  a  name  to  conjure  with;  he  can  do 
what  he  likes.  He  is  accepted  on  his  own  terms,  as 
Blank's   coffee   is   believed   in    because   the   placards 

invite  us  to  "  Call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  's  coffee 

perfection."  Next  to  his  heroes,  a  Briton  worships 
nothing  so  devoutly  as  his  trade-mark.  But  there  is 
here  no  question  of  a  mere  success  by  established 
reputation.  Mr.  Barrie  is  a  dramatist  born.  Except 
Mr.  Pinero,  no  English  dramatist  knows  the  secrets  of 
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the  stage  so  intimately,  so  subtly,  so  cunningly,  as 
Mr.  Barrie.  His  very  inise  en  scene  is  the  pink  of 
individuality  and  quaintness.  No  one  else  could 
invent  such  an  odd  scene  as  the  chemist's  back- 
parlour  combined  with  a  creche.  No  one  else  devises 
such  picturesque,  ivy-and-flovver-crept  country  cottages; 
hardly  any  one  such  rustic  drawing-rooms,  peculiar  in 
colouring  and  furniture.  As  with  the  frame,  so  with 
the  picture.  It  is  not  quite  a  vital  world — not  the 
world  we  live  in — which  Mr.  Barrie  creates.  But  it  is 
a  little  world  of  his  own.  His  characters  obey  his 
bidding;  they  have  no  spontaneous  existence,  but  they 
say  spontaneous  things — things  that  amuse,  that  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head ;  things  that  are  essentially  home- 
grown. And  all  the  time  we  are  puzzled  or  amused ; 
at  moments  we  are  even  touched  and  set  to  reflect,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  admirable  scene  between  Lord 
Carlton  and  his  son — a  Diultnni  in  parvo  which  illus- 
trates in  few  words  the  parental  and  filial  relations  of 
thousands  of  English  fathers  and  sons. 

Of  course,  as  a  play,  it  is  an  affair  of  gossamer. 
You  must  not  apply  the  scalpel  lest  there  remain 
nothing  but  scintillating  dust.  You  must  not  com- 
pare— or,  coming  home,  take  your  Moliere  from  the 
shelf  in  order  to  relish  his  handling  of  heckling  and 
satire — for  if  you  do  that  you  spoil  your  own  pleasure 
and  the  author's  little  joke.  You  must  accept  the 
comfortable  humour  of  the  misnamed  uncomfortable 
play  as  it  is  meant — as  a  charade,  with  a  trenchant 
envoi  for  your  benefit  and  entertainment.  In  that 
spirit,  which  depends  more  or  less  on  your  digestion, 
you  will  look  back  upon  Little  Mary  as  excellent 
sport,  and  pay  a  gentle  tribute  of  indebtedness  to  the 
naught}'  Scotsman  who  has  had  you  "on  toast." 

That  there  is  not  much  acting  in  such  a  sally  is 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  Most  of  the  characters 
have  but  to  speak,  to  converse,  and  to  argue  well.  It 
is  a  case  of  verbal   shuttlecock   and  battledore,   the 
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success  of  which  is  ensured  when  such  excellent 
exponents  as  Mr.  John  Hare — still  a  Quex,  but  one 
who  has  been  indefinitely  whitewashed — Mr.  Gerald 
du  Maurier,  and  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  handle  the  game. 
But  for  one  of  the  artists  there  was  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity, and  she  seized  it  with  all  her  might.  I  refer 
to  Miss  Nina  Boucicault.  Here  is  an  actress  who 
combines  talent  with  genius.  Her  presence  on  the 
stage  fills  the  whole  frame.  She  is  mistress  of  our 
smiles  and  of  our  emotions.  She  helped  the  author  to 
maintain  the  mystery  to  the  last.  In  her  face  and  in 
her  voice  lay  the  conviction  of  a  seer,  and  we  believed 
in  the  fervour  of  this  girlish,  v/eird-eyed,  elf-like  faith- 
healer.  In  an  exalted  sense  Miss  Boucicault  justified 
the  appellation  "  an  uncomfortable  play."  There  is  a 
strange  fascination  in  her  magnetism.  If  one  of  our 
poets  has  the  pluck  and  the  power,  he  will  create 
a  "  Joan  of  Arc "  under  the  inspiration  of  Nina 
Boucicault. 


"DANTE" 

BY  ALFRED  C.  CALMOUR 


September  28,  1903 


I 


Behold  the  ways  of  our  vainglorious  world  !  A 
Sardou  foists  upon  the  EngHsh  stage  a  worthless 
bauble  called  Dante,  and  because  it  is  brought  out 
under  the  brilliant  auspices  of  our  premier  actor,  the 
community  flock  to  see  it,  and  even  the  newspapers 
kowtow,  if  not  by  flattery,  by  inordinate  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  native  writer  of  some  distinction 
and  ambitious  earnestness  deals  with  the  same  theme, 
endows  it  with  the  best  of  abilities,  and  his  work  is 
left  out  in  the  cold  until  a  provincial  manager,  wiser 
than  his  brethren,  discovers  its  worth  and  brings  it 
before  the  footlights.  It  is  a  contrast  which  would 
tempt  to  unflattering  reflections,  but  I  will  leave  them 
to  the  reader's  imagination,  and  confine  myself  to  the 
personal  opinion  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Calmour's  Dante 
stands  on  a  far  higher  and  finer  plane  than  the  cari- 
cature especially  prepared  for  the  English  market  by 
Victorien  Sardou. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  Mr,  Calmour's  work, 
it  has  at  any  rate  two  great  qualities.  It  is  straight- 
forward and  it  is  dramatic — so  dramatic  that  a  per- 
formance, provincial  in  the  least  complimentary  sense 
of  the  word,  could  not  annihilate  its  force.  Again,  the 
tribute  is  due  to  our  poet  that  his  language  is  often  so 
well  chosen  and  so  inspired  that  we  can  but  regret 
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the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  it  was  handled  by  his 
interpreters.  In  their  elementary  form  of  delivery  all 
the  grace  seemed  to  vanish,  and  in  its  stead  the  ac- 
cidental lapses  into  commonplace  and  bombast  stood 
out  in  lurid  conspicuousness.  Yet  one  felt  all  the 
same  that  the  text  was  on  the  whole  far  better  than  it 
sounded,  that  a  quiet  perusal  of  the  manuscript  would 
reveal  qualities  undiscovered  in  the  representation. 
If  an  artistic  hand  had  guided  the  performance,  there 
would  have  been  a  careful  sifting  of  the  dialogue,  and 
the  poet  would  have  been  saved  the  discomfort  of 
beholding  his  weaknesses  in  haut  relief  and  his  gems 
in  indifferent  setting. 

Now,  as  for  the  drama  itself,  the  objection  arises 
that  to  a  certain  extent  the  title  of  "Dante"  would 
seem  to  our  public  a  misnomer.  We — that  is,  the 
English  playgoers — know  Dante  only  as  a  poet;  the 
political  part  of  his  life  is  foreign  to  us,  wherefore  we 
are  disappointed  when  in  a  play  there  is  hardly  a  trace 
of  the  poet,  and  almost  every  aspect  of  the  romance  of 
a  personage  whose  deeds  are  new  to  us.  To  put  it 
shortly,  Mr.  Calmour  would  have  stood  a  better  chance 
if  he  had  given  another  name  to  the  play,  and  thereby 
disarmed  his  hearers.  For  all  that,  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  what  he  did.  He  re-incarnated  (to  use  his 
own  words)  Dante,  albeit  with  copious  applications  of 
poetic  licence,  and  he  placed  before  us  a  romantic 
picture  of  those  early  days  when,  full  of  dreams  of 
liberty,  the  future  immortal  singer  preferred  the  sword 
to  the  l3're.  There  is  no  gainsaying  that  this  picture 
in  parts  is  vividly  drawn,  and  that  some  of  the  scenes 
— the  meeting  with  Beatrice,  the  conflict  on  the  church 
steps,  the  banishment  of  the  Florentine  nobles,  and, 
finally,  Dante's  own  banishment — are  vivid,  and  (if 
they  had  been  properly  acted)  very  dramatic. 

If  Mr.  Calmour  has  proved  nothing  else,  he  has 
made  it  manifest  that  he  has  it  in  him  to  build  up 
a  strong   romantic   drama   on   historic    backgrounds. 
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There  is  colour  in  the  movement  of  his  scenes, 
colour  in  his  speech,  colour  in  the  surface  of  his 
characterisation.  I  say  in  the  surface,  for  his  di'aviatis 
personce,  like  most  figures  in  romantic  drama,  are  not 
made  of  flesh  and  blood.  You  could  not  detach  them 
from  the  canvas  and  say,  here  is  a  consistent,  life-like, 
normal  human  being.  They  are  merely  cogwheels, 
small  and  large,  in  a  huge  machine.  Their  actions  are 
not  spontaneous,  they  are  governed  by  the  action  of 
the  whole  thing.  In  subtle  analysis  this  would  lead 
to  destructive  criticism.  There  would  be  occasion  to 
point  to  incongruities ;  there  would  be  copious  stric- 
tures on  the  exuberant  rhetorical  effusions  of  the 
principal  spokesmen  in  the  play  ;  there  would  be  every 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  a  smile  because  the  pre- 
cipitation and  compression  of  events  betrays  the  detis 
ex  viachina.  But  does  romantic  drama  ever  bear 
inspection  by  the  lens  of  logic  ?  Of  course  not.  If 
it  did,  it  would  cease  to  be  romantic,  which  means 
fanciful  and  slightly  superhuman.  Let  us,  therefore, 
accept  Mr.  Calmour's  Dante  in  the  spirit  of  its 
conception,  and  encourage  the  author,  who,  in  attack- 
ing the  same  subject  as  Sardou,  has  proved  an  English 
David  to  the  French  Goliath. 


II 

Considering  that  nine-tenths  of  our  actors  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  blank  verse,  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  Mr.  Flanagan,  the  impresario  of  Dante, 
experienced  great  difficulties  in  casting  the  play.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  refer  to  many  members  of  the  cast 
individually.  They  all  meant  well,  and  if  this  com- 
pliment seems  to  be  somewhat  negative,  let  me  fortify 
it  with  the  assurance  that  none  of  them — not  even  the 
least  competent — was  so  harmful  to  the  play  as  the 
"  selected  "  music  which  accompanied  their  recitations. 
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The  actors  who  deserve  special  notice  are  Mr. 
Cooper  Chffe  as  Dante,  Miss  Lilian  Eldee  as  Beatrice, 
and  Mr.  WilHam  Clayton  as  Donati ;  of  the  three  Mr. 
Clayton  gave  the  most  remarkable  performance — 
remarkable  in  both  senses  of  the  v^^ord.  Mr.  Clayton 
has  a  striking  personality,  a  fine  voice,  he  has  some 
notion  of  mimicry,  he  has  power.  What  he  lacks  is 
balance.  Unlike  others  who  are  always  inert  when 
they  have  no  words  to  speak,  this  artist  is  ever  ready 
with  his  manner  of  "  Lay  on,  Macduff,"  and  when  his 
chance  of  speech  comes  he  lays  on  with  such  vehement 
vivacity,  both  vocal  and  corporal,  that  we  would  fain 
exclaim,  a  la  Talleyrand,  "  Surtout  pas  de  sele."  The 
gallery,  less  given  to  restraint,  had  now  and  again  a 
strident  laugh  at  Mr.  Clayton,  but  he  need  not  mind 
that  drastic  corrective.  He  may  console  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  stands  out  from  the  multitude, 
that  he  is  somebody,  and,  with  some  judicious  guid- 
ance, will  make  his  mark.  Mr.  Clayton  is  a  true 
romantic  actor. 

The  same  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Cooper  CHfife,  a 
very  meritorious  artist  in  his  way,  a  stage  villain  with 
a  record.  This  latter  fact  explains  to  some  extent  why 
he  is  not  a  good  Dante.  He  does  not  look  it.  He  is 
too  much  a  character-actor,  and  too  seldom  romantic. 
He  often,  as  it  were,  detaches  himself  from  the  main 
body  of  actors  and  holds  forth  on  his  own  account. 
There  is  lack  of  inspiration  in  his  manner  and,  mostly, 
in  his  method  of  speech.  Only  at  intervals  does  he 
lose  himself  in  the  conflicts  of  the  character;  when 
that  happens,  his  recital  is  fascinating  and  melodious. 
But  Mr.  Cooper  Cliffe  never  knows  how  to  preserve 
harmony;  he  always  alters,  to  use  a  musical  ex- 
pression, his  diapason,  and  so  it  happens  that  his 
impersonation  leaves  no  distinct  impression.  It  is 
something  vague,  oscillating  between  the  exalted  and 
the  commonplace. 

Miss  Lilian  Eldee  is,  by  the  grace  of  her  personality, 
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well  chosen  for  the  part  of  Beatrice.  She  has  all  the 
outward  attributes  of  the  semi-legendary  character. 
But  neither  her  voice  nor  the  depth  of  her  emotions 
are  sufficient  to  carry  us  away.  Her  voice  wants 
tuning;  it  is  in  the  lighter  scenes  suave  enough,  but 
as  soon  as  she  presses  the  pedal  the  tones  become 
raucous.  That  is  a  remnant  of  her  former  asso- 
ciations with  musical  comedy.  Again,  in  her  diction 
there  are  such  reminiscences.  The  speeches  do  not 
flow  naturally  from  Miss  Eldce's  lips— they  begin  with 
a  jerk,  as  in  an  operetta,  when  after  a  few  words  of 
introductory  dialogue  the  actor  bursts  into  song.  All 
these  things  can  be  unlearned,  and  practice  will  better 
them.  For  a  comparative  novice,  Miss  Eldee's  Beatrice 
was  by  no  means  infelicitous.  The  impress  of  charm 
and  intelligence  was  stamped  on  the  whole  of  her 
impersonation.  Only,  her  emotions  did  not  run  deep 
enough ;  as  yet  Miss  Eldee  acts  from  the  brain,  not 
from  the  heart ;  she  will  realise  in  due  course  that  a 
harmonious  alliance  of  both  means  the  conquest  of  the 
public. 


AVENUE  THEATRE: 
"THE  LITTLE  COUNTESS" 

A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS,  BY  GEORGE  P.  BANCROFT 

May  3,  1903 

Story  of  hearts  and  coronets.  Musical-comedy  lady 
of  lowly  descent,  rather  too  uneducated  for  her  pro- 
fession, good-natured,  with  a  Jack-of-hearts  in  her 
past,  marries  belted  earl,  to  whom  she  tells  her  story. 
Minns  is  the  name  of  the  "predecessor."  The  marriage 
turns  out  exceedingly  well  but  for  {a)  the  antipathy 
of  the  noble  relations,  {b)  the  pitchfork  of  coinci- 
dence which  causes  an  intrigue  between  the  aforesaid 
ex-lover  and  Lady  Hermione.  She  is  the  earl's  sister, 
despises  the  new  countess,  in  spite  of  embroidering 
slippers  for  curates,  and  generally  expanding  other 
people's  souls — Miss  Suzanne  Sheldon  was  charm- 
ingly demure  in  the  part — is  not  above  pa3dng  a 
nocturnal  visit  to  her  admirer's  flat.  On  that  enmity 
between  the  sisters-in-law,  the  nocturnal  flat-expedi- 
tion, prematurely  discovered  by  the  countess,  hinges 
the  play.  All  the  principal  characters  will  meet  in 
that  flat.  To  get  them  in  is  easy,  to  get  them  out 
requires  the  craft  of  a  conjurer.  Mr.  Bancroft  gets 
them  out  all  right  by  subtle  devices  and  malice  afore- 
thought. He  is,  indeed,  too  much  a  craftsman — I 
should  rather  say  a  crafty  man — he  has  all  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  at  his  fingers'  ends ;  the  overhearing 
trick ;  the  scrap-of-paper  trick ;  the   burn-the-wrong- 
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letter  trick ;  the  hide-and-seek  trick ;  the  lock-and- 
key  trick ;  the  under-the-sofa  trick  (renovated  as  the 
wrapping-up-in-a-carpet  trick);  finally  (ouf!)  the  cat- 
on-all-fours-and-happy-ever-after  trick. 

Of  course  we  know  where  he  has  learned  it  all ; 
I  complained  of  it  when  we  saw  his  first  play,  Teresa, 
and  warned  him  that  a  little  Sardou  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  For  all  these  tours  de  force^  a  little 
out  of  date  since  our  drama  is  gradually  seeking 
simpler  roads,  are  rather  unnecessary  to  a  young 
author  who  has  legs  of  his  own  to  stand  on.  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  indubitably  the  gift  of  the  stage.  He 
will,  in  time,  learn  how  to  invent  a  story.  At  present 
he  proves  that  he  knows  how  to  paraphrase  one.  He 
knows,  moreover,  in  a  fair  measure  how  to  characterise, 
and  if  his  Little  Countess  is  not  quite  true  to  life,  she 
is,  at  any  rate,  fairly  life-like.  Again,  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  mastered  the  subtle  art  of  striking  situations,  and, 
but  for  his  digressions  into  sleight-of-hand,  he  would 
hold  one's  interest  well  to  the  end.  I  would  fain  say 
more  about  the  play,  discuss  ethics  (would  the  Earl 
really  marry  the  girl  after  her  confession  ?  It  does 
credit  to  his  heart,  but  what  about  his  head  ?),  put 
the  pros  and  cons  in  detailed  juxtaposition.  But 
pressure  of  time  forbids.  So  let  me  surmise  that 
The  Little  Countess  is  a  hopeful  effort.  One  scents 
the  dramatist.  He  will  do  well  when  maturer  ex- 
perience has  sobered  his  methods. 

The  acting  was,  on  the  whole,  admirable.  Miss 
Annie  Hughes,  as  the  Little  Countess,  has  done 
nothing  so  good,  so  excellent,  since  Sweet  Nancy.  Her 
mannerisms  vanished.  She  spoke  from  the  heart. 
She  felt  the  part.  She  was  comic  and  pathetic  in 
turns.  For  her  sake  alone  the  play  deserves  a 
prosperous  career.  Fine,  too,  was  Mr.  Ben  Webster. 
The  key-note  of  his  acting  (as  the  Earl)  was  restraint. 
It  was  admirable  in  its  discretion  and  refinement.  Mr. 
Frederick   Kerr,  heartily  welcomed  by  the  audience, 

I 
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had  to  grapple  with  a  somewhat  unsympathetic  part. 
No  one  could  like  the  lover  as  portrayed  by  the 
author.  But  we  liked  Mr.  Kerr.  He  is  the  safest 
of  actors.  He  glosses  over  ugly  phases,  he  empha- 
sises the  virile  force  of  the  character.  He  holds  his 
audience.  A  neat  touch  of  humour  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Kelly  as  a  young  nobleman  of  the 
"la-di-da"  type — with  obbligato  bad  French  to  vent 
his  feelings.  He  made  the  people  laugh,  and  drew 
a  pretty  little  remark  from  a  lady  in  my  vicinity. 
Said  she :  "  I  don't  see  the  raison  d'etre  of  his 
French."  Nor  did  I.  But  it  was  amusing — as  amus- 
ing as  the  **  Irish  "  commentary  of  my  fair  neighbour. 


ROYALTY:  "THE  EXILE" 

A  PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS,  BY  LLOYD  OSBOURNE 
AND  AUSTIN  STRONG 

May  io,  1903 

If  those  unjust  and  ungracious  people  in  the  gallery 
who  created  an  unwarranted  disturbance  at  the  end 
of  the  play  had  the  slightest  notion  of  what  it  means 
to  dramatise  the  St.  Helena  tragedy,  they  would  feel 
ashamed  of  themselves  and  do  penance.  The  task  is 
worthy  of  the  strongest  intellectual  man  on  earth,  and 
to  have  succeeded  in  its  performance  to  an  honourable 
extent  is  an  achievement  deserving  at  least  encourage- 
ment. But  if  nothing  is  sacred  to  a  sapper,  it  is  less 
so  to  some  playgoers,  who  imagine  that  a  seat  aloft 
endows  them  with  supreme  wisdom  and  the  juris- 
diction of  a  god.  There  was  nothing  to  sneer  at  in 
this  unpretentious,  at  times  attractive,  at  times  clever, 
at  times  all  too  puny  sketch  of  the  wing-clipped 
eagle's  waning  days.  If  it  does  not  impress  us  very 
deeply — for  it  scarcely  penetrates  beyond  the  pictorial 
and  anecdotic  side  of  the  world-famed  drama — it  has 
at  least  the  great  quality  of  realising  to  some  extent 
what  popularised  history  tells  us  of  Napoleon's  life 
on  the  rock,  of  his  treatment  by  Hudson  Lowe,  and 
of  the  undying  loyalty  of  his  voluntary  fellow-exiles. 
And  there  is  something  more.  The  authors  have 
studied,  I  feel,  with  great  care  the  voluminous  library 
of  memoirs  which  have  been  published  anent  the  life 
at  St.  Helena.     From  that  study  they  have  extracted 
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a  series  of  incidents  more  or  less  historical,  which, 
compressed  into  the  narrow  space  of  one  day,  mark 
in  broad  outline  the  manner  of  the  Emperor's  life, 
the  attitude  of  his  warders,  the  ever-streaming  under- 
current of  intrigue  for  procuring  his  release.  Then — 
and  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  attraction  of  the  play — 
they  have  struck  with  a  not  undexterous  touch  the 
contrasts  in  the  Emperor's  active  life  and  in  the  life 
of  his  thoughts. 

Thus  there  is  the  review  scene.  It  is  the  Emperor's 
birth da3\  He,  fully  arrayed  in  uniform  and  orders, 
is  ready  to  survey  his  troops  as  of  old.  It  is  a  moment 
of  a  pretty  theatrical  thrill.  We  wonder  whence  the 
Cent-gardes  will  spring.  The  drum  rolls.  Up  they 
come,  but  they  are  not  warriors,  they  are  lines  of 
rosy  children,  armed  with  wooden  guns,  drilled  to 
board-school  perfection,  marching  in  dead  earnest,  as 
if  they  were  one  of  Caesar's  army  corps.  You  may 
say  that  this  is  of  the  nursery — when  you  read  it. 
But  on  the  stage  it  is  very  effective.  You — if  you 
have  any  imagination — you  can  guess  what  might  be 
crossing  the  great  man's  brain  as  he — erstwhile  leader 
of  myriads — has  now  to  be  content  to  toy  with  a  toy 
arm3\  And,  what  is  more,  if  you  have  read  your 
"  Betsy  Balcombe  Memoirs,"  you  know  that  it  was 
so.  Napoleon,  ruler  of  men,  became  in  exile  the  play- 
mate of  children ! 

In  other  respects  our  authors  have  not  so  happily 
moulded  history  into  histrionic  anecdotage.  Let  it 
pass  that  Napoleon  marries  a  British  captain,  Avho 
has  to  guard  yet  idolises  him,  to  the  niece  of  Hudson 
Lowe.  That  is  poetic  licence  to  show  the  softer  side 
of  the  Titan's  nature.  But  when  that  captain  is  all 
too  much  on  the  side  of  the  exile,  and  practically 
disobeys  orders,  we  feel  that  the  authors  are  going 
too  far — that  the  episode  is  of  the  stage,  stage3\ 
Fortunately,  when  the  plan  of  escape  has  failed,  be- 
cause the  Emperor  is  in  failing  health,  he  does  not 
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die.  (I  feared  lest  this  would  happen,  for  Napoleon 
grew  very  weak  towards  the  end.)  He  is  left  musing 
before  the  portrait  of  his  eaglet,  left  also  to  his 
thoughts  of  Marie  Louise  (who  was  spinning  her 
intrigue  with  Neipperg). 

There  was  a  pretty  finale.  It  expressed  a  thought 
in  a  silent  picture.  So,  on  the  whole,  as  Napoleon 
plays  go — and  I  have  never  seen  a  great  one — it  is 
nowise  despicable.  The  authors  deserve  the  respect- 
able praise  of  the  French  saying :  "  Mon  verre  n'est 
pas  grand  mais  je  bois  dans  mon  verre,"  and  upon 
that  one  may  wish  them  luck. 

How  was  the  Napoleon  ?  is  the  next  question. 
Well,  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  does  not  look  Napoleon ; 
in  the  second  act,  in  the  white  linen  suit  he  reminded 
me  of  the  father  in  L Enfant  Prodigue.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey  Napoleonic.  But  he  has  Napoleonic 
moments.  Now  and  then  he  rose  to  strength.  But 
the  key-note  of  his  talent  is  suavity ;  the  impression 
created  by  his  personaHty  is  atmospheric.  Napoleon 
demands  more  than  that.  He  must  dominate;  he  must 
tower  like  a  cathedral  above  the  ordinary  churches 
and  chapels  of  humanity.  Mr.  Harvey  never  did  that. 
But,  likewise,  he  was  never  ridiculous.  He  was  a 
Napoleon  in  a  minor  key,  a  Napoleon  poetised  after 
the  early  method  of  Maeterlinck. 

The  piece  is  a  one-man  display;  there  is  but  little 
scope  for  the  others.  Still,  Miss  May  Harvey,  Miss 
Silva,  Miss  Daisy  Thimm,  Mr.  Haviland,  Mr.  Brandon 
Thomas  all  distinguished  themselves  in  the  modest 
compass  of  their  parts.  The  stage  management,  how- 
ever, left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 


IMPERIAL:    ''MUCH    ADO   ABOUT 
NOTHING" 

ELLEN  TERRY'S  SPLENDID  SUCCESS 

May  24,  1903 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  author  is  not  in  the 
house  " — thus  spoke  Ellen  Terry,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  when  an  enthusiastic  audience  clamoured 
for  a  speech.  It  was  the  tersest,  most  apposite,  most 
delicate  touch  of  oratory  we  have  heard  for  a  long 
time.  For  it  was  rich  in  raillery  and  contained  a  gentle 
reminder  of  how  much  we  owe  to  our  greatest 
dramatist.  Dear,  dear,  how  mighty  he  was,  and  how 
witty ;  and  how  small  are  we  and  what  poor  imitators  ! 
As  the  merry  comedy  was  running  its  joyful  course 
and  every  scene  brought  fresh  grist  to  the  whirling 
mill,  I  began  to  count.  And  I  counted  ten — and  I 
counted  twenty — and  I  counted  fifty  plays  of  my  own 
poor  memory,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  borrowed 
from  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  none  of  which  is 
fit  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath.  It  is  a  sorry 
reflection  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  wholesome  one.  It  is 
apt  to  lower  our  "  twent-cent "  infatuation  a  few  pegs, 
and  to  kindle  our  reverence  for  the  National  Master. 

But  of  his  piece  I  will  not  speak  at  length;  he  has 
spoken  for  himself,  and  needs  no  eulogy  in  a  midnight 
criticism.  The  interpretation  is  the  thing.  Above  all, 
the  interpretation  of  his  Beatrice  and  his  Benedick. 
How  would   Ellen   Terry   be   now,    ten   years   since 
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most  of  us  saw  her  last  ?  What  about  Father  Time 
and  his  inexorable  progress  ?  Well,  last  night  Ellen 
Terry  proved  that  she  can  still  defy  Father  Time,  that 
as  Beatrice  she  can  be  even  v\rith  him.  One  single 
word — often  misused  in  the  vastness  of  its  meaning — 
is  a  befitting  characterisation  of  Ellen  Terry's  acting. 
She  is  charming — charming !  And  how  she  does 
enter  into  the  waggish  spirit  of  the  author !  How  she 
blends  the  feline  and  the  feminine ;  woman's  wit  and 
woman's  heart;  the  victress  and  the  willingly  van- 
quished !  There  is  literally  not  a  flaw  in  her  concep- 
tion. She  floods  the  stage  with  sunshine  and  flings 
dazzling  rays  across  the  border.  Let  no  one  come 
with  comparison  of  yesterday  or  of  the  day  before. 
We  do  not  want  to  compare  when  we  enjoy  a  good 
thing  to-day.  For  me,  Ellen  Terry's  Beatrice  is  a 
creation  of  joy.  I  see  no  one  to  equal  her.  For — for 
— she  is  charming ! 

A  good  deal  can  be  said  for  Mr.  Oscar  Asche's 
Benedick ;  a  good  deal,  too,  against  him.  In  his 
favour  is  his  dash,  his  manliness,  his  fine  personality ; 
against  him  the  reflection  whether  he  is  not  all  too 
young,  and  that  he  is  nowise  a  crusty,  crotchety 
bachelor.  Likewise,  I  think,  this  Benedick  is  of  too 
easy  conquest.  He  did  not  recalcitrate.  He  was 
from  the  first  ready  to  surrender.  And  then  it  struck 
me  that  Mr.  Asche  did  not  always  wholly  grasp  the 
depth  of  Shakespeare's  words.  He  passed  over  lightly 
many  good  things  charged  with  meaning,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  exclaimed,  overhearing  the  mock- 
tale  of  Beatrice's  infatuation,  "This  can  be  no  trick." 
There  is  a  world  in  that  exclamation.  Women  say, 
"Just  like  a  man!"  and  we — we  blush,  for  we  know 
that  we  are  so  gullible  when  we  are  flattered.  Mr. 
Asche  laid  no  stress  on  this  sentence,  and  often  did  he 
fail  to  emphasise  his  points.  He  gave  a  new  reading, 
no  doubt  in  many  respects  a  modern  one ;  but  when  I 
compare — and   here  I   must  do  it — I  prefer  Irving's 
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mature,  philosophical  Benedick,  much  as  I  respect  Mr. 
Asche's  reading.  Modernity  was  withal  the  key-note  of 
the  performance,  and  somehow  it  often  jarred.  Ex- 
ceptions were  the  dignified  Leonato  of  Mr.  Holman 
Clark ;  the  sinister  but  soberly  dramatic  Prince  John 
of  Mr.  William  Luff;  the  distinguished  and  forcible 
Claudio  of  Mr.  Conway  Tearle;  and,  above  all,  Mr. 
Norman  Forbes  as  Dogberry.  His  humour  was  ex- 
quisitely dry,  and  the  effect  was  mellow.  L' art  de 
dire  triumphed  in  Mr.  Forbes's  study  of  character, 

A  fair  share  of  the  success  is  due  to  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig's  setting  of  the  play.  This  time  his  innovations 
were  generally  telling  and  attractive.  His  system  of 
encasing  the  picture  of  the  play  in  a  small  frame  tends 
to  concentrate  the  action,  and  thereby  our  attention. 
Leonato's  house  was  a  picture  of  classic  beauty;  the 
church  scene  so  posed  that  we,  the  audience,  were,  as 
it  were,  a  congregation,  impressed  by  its  grandeur  of 
drapery  and  its  vivid  colouring,  intensified  by  the 
solemn  light  shed  from  an  imaginary  window. 
Leonato's  garden  alone  was  of  toy-like  rigidness. 
Here  the  unreal  overwhelmed  the  imaginary.  But 
withal  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  work  shows  great  progress. 


DUKE    OF    YORK'S    THEATRE: 
"LETTY" 

A  DRAMA  IX  FOUR  ACTS  AND  AN  EPILOGUE,  BY 
ARTHUR  W.  PINERO 

October  9,  1903 
I 

Mr.  Pinero  is  a  master  of  his  art.  To  repeat  that 
by  way  of  a  key-note  of  "  introduction  "  is  to  define 
why  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view  failure  is  almost 
beyond  probability.  He  operates  with  the  surety  of  a 
strategist.  He  knows  the  limits  of  the  stage,  he 
knows  its  licence.  Every  move  is  planned,  so  is  every 
movement.  The  frame  and  the  figures  which  enliven 
it  are  under  his  absolute  control.  That  is  why  he  can 
do  with  his  stage  and  with  his  actors  what  would  be 
fatal  under  other  men's  command.  The  force  of  his 
intellect  sways  be3'ond  the  footlights  ;  it  dominates  the 
hearer,  mentally  at  least,  for  Pinero  is  parsimonious  in 
his  appeals  to  the  heart.  His  sense  of  logic  is  stronger 
than  his  sentiment.  In  the  face  of  such  power,  which 
runs  in  a  lesser  or  intenser  degree  through  all  his 
work,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  Letty  achieved  a 
great  measure  of  success.  Yet  it  just  missed  the 
fullest  meed  for  two  reasons  of  unconspicuous  yet 
vital  importance.  The  one  is,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
Pineroesque ;  the  other  is  undeniably  national. 

I  will  take  the  second  point  first,  and  I  can  cr3'stal- 
lise  it   in    the   terse   statement  that  the  play  is  too 
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discursive.  It  fatigues.  That  discursiveness  is  one 
of  the  negative  quaHties  of  a  people  inclined  to  argu- 
ment and  philosophy.  We  encounter  it  in  all  phases 
of  life,  whether  it  be  in  the  popular  pamphlets  of  a 
Premier,  in  the  fiscal  speech  of  a  Minister,  in  a 
magazine  paper,  in  a  sermon,  or  even  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  daily  Press.  When  we  stand  on  a  plat- 
form or  wield  the  pen  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  direct- 
ness is  a  force,  and  that  he  who  knows  what  to  say 
need  neither  expand  his  arguments  over  byways  nor 
repeat  himself  The  one  thing  for  which  we  admire 
and  envy  the  Frenchj  is,  to  anglicise  their  own  word, 
the  "  nettness  "  of  their  mode  of  expression.  French 
writers  and  speakers  who  know  their  business  allow 
of  no  discount.  If  you  cut  their  plea  you  injure  its 
root.  Not  so  here,  even  when  a  master  speaks.  The 
play  of  Letty  lasted  four  hours,  including  four  intervals 
of  fifteen  minutes  each,  and  by  the  time  the  end  was 
reached  there  must  have  reigned  a  general  feeling  that 
a  good  fraction  of  the  dialogue  might  have  gone  by  the 
board  without  much  loss  beyond  a  few  truly  brilliant 
lines,  and  that  the  epilogue  was  an  unnecessary  ela- 
boration of  a  consummated  play. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second — the  Pineroesque 
stumbling-block  of  the  case.  It  recurs  in  most  of  his 
latter-day  work :  Lady  Bountiful^  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  The 
Princess  and  the  Butterfly ^  The  Gay  Lord  Quex,  ay 
Tanqtieray  itself,  had  all  weak  last  acts,  some  super- 
fluous, some  lame,  some  merely  unsatisfactory.  Lris 
was  the  exception,  and  even  then  the  final  note  was 
not  liked.  Now,  in  this  instance  the  defect  is  more 
serious.  Having  finally,  and  in  a  sense  sympathe- 
tically, disposed  of  a  conflict  by  saving  Letty  from  the 
first y"^«.r-/a^,  the  author  dons  the  magisterial  robe,  and 
proceeds — after  two  and  a  half  years  of  histrionic 
interval — to  preach  morality — British  morality  of  the 
domestic  hearth,  the  little  home  in  Neasden,  and  the 
usual  Nemesis  on  bachelors  who  have  led  fast  lives ; 
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morituri  te  salutant.  Of  course,  as  a  sop  to  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  her  family-circle,  this  is  an  excellent 
ending-.  It  embodies  the  policy  of  the  clean  slate. 
Now  the  play  is  wholly  moral;  now  it  contains  a 
warning  and  a  lesson.  Just  so,  but  that  termination 
is  artistically  bad  and  logically  false.  Was  Letty,  the 
sensitive,  frail,  luxury-loving  kinswoman  of  Iris,  the 
girl  to  settle  down  in  the  photographic  business  (and 
in  Neasden's  suburbanism)  with  an  under-bred  man  of 
the  people  and  his  train  ?  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Pinero  the 
artist  versus  Mr.  Pinero  the  moralist.  It  may  pass 
in  print.  Life  deals  otherwise  with  girls  like  Letty. 
Need  I  explain  how  to  the  leading  dramatist  of  the 
English-speaking  world  ? 


II 

The  very  marked  difference  between  the  huge  volley 
of  applause  which  greeted  the  great  scene  of  the 
fourth  act  and  the  much  less  electric  final  expression 
of  gratitude,  explained  sufficiently  what  the  public  felt. 
As  a  critic  called  upon  to  speak  my  mind  freely,  I  have 
other  objections  to  record  which  marred  my  absorption 
in  the  play.  If  they  were  to  be  explained  minutely  I 
should  have  to  begin  by  drawing  such  a  pedigree  as 
is  found  in  one  of  Zola's  volumes  of  "  Les  Rougon- 
Macquart."  This  time  Mr.  Pinero  has  not  given  birth 
to  new  creations  of  his  imagination.  He  has  drawn 
on  the  ancestry  which  he  established,  and  applied  the 
law  of  heredity.  Thus  his  leading  character,  Letty,  is 
an  Iris  controlled  by  a  different  fate ;  Mandeville  and 
Letchmere  are,  as  it  were,  sons  of  Maldonado  by 
different  mothers.  Even  the  incidents  in  the  play 
proclaim  affinity.  Financial  difficulties  are  within  an 
ace  the  cause  of  Letty's  fall,  as  they  were  of  Iris's,  and 
again  within  an  ace  the  former  accepts  the  brutal 
vulgarian  Mandeville  as  Iris  yielded  to  Maldonado. 
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And  then  comes  this  cardinal  question:   Is  Letty, 
even  admitting   the  privilege  of  fickleness  commonly 
ascribed  to  all  women,  a  vital  creature  as  she  is  placed 
before    us?     Can    we    conceive    the    character    of  a 
woman    who,   on    one    summer's    da}',    three    times 
changes    her    mind    on    the    one    question  which    de- 
termines   a    woman's    whole    life — the    question    of 
honour?     As   she   stands   there,    a   little    typewriter 
with  25s.  a  week  and  i^20  debts,  dressed  far  beyond 
her   station,  befriended    by  a  man  of  the  world  met 
on   a   rainy  evening   under  a   porch,   frequenting  his 
chambers    without    any    indication    whither    she    is 
drifting — is    it    hkely    that    she    misunderstood    his 
meaning  ?     True,  he  has  concealed  from  her  that  he 
is    married   and  separated,   so  there  may  have  been 
castles  in  Spain  in   the  little  woman's  flighty  head  ; 
but  he  is  described  as  a  bad  man,  as  "rotten  to  the 
core."     Such  men  in  life  are  not  wont  to  beat  about 
the  bush.     They  go  as  straight  to  the  point  as  his  own 
sister  does,  who,  despite  marriage,  flies  with  the  lover 
of  her  choice.     And  when  even  that  is  overcome,  when 
we  are  inclined   to   accept  the  author's  assurance  of 
Letty's  spotlessness  and  density,  there  comes  a  greater 
shock.     Perceiving,    after    Letchmere's    pretty   blunt 
assurance,    that    there    cannot    be   any   question   of 
marriage,  she  is  persuaded  by  her  employer,  a  loath- 
some, blatant  specimen  of  gutter-finance,  to  accept  his 
suit.     When  this  man   in  a  restaurant  brawl  reveals 
the  vulgarity  of  his  nature,  she  promises  to  give  her- 
self body  and  soul  to  Letchmere — all  on  one  summer's 
day  !     Truly,  Letty  is  not  a  single  character ;  she  is  a 
tabloid  of  various  compressed  natures.     But  such  is 
Pinero's  power  that  we  listen  without  rebellion,  for  he 
tells   his  tale  with   an  admirable  air  of  veracity,  and 
before  we  have  time  to  think  he  wipes  away  all  that  is 
contestable  in  a  scene  of  tremendous  force,  of  over- 
powering humanity,     That   appeal   of  Letty,   on  the 
brink  of  perdition,  to  Letchmere  to  cleanse  his  record 
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— to  save  his  soul,  one  would  be  justified  in  saying — by 
letting  her  go  free  and  unstained,  establishes  the  value 
and  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  play.  Like  an  organ  tune 
it  penetrates  the  soul.  It  is  magnificent.  It  ter- 
minates the  story  ethically  and  dramatically.  The 
after  events  concern  us  not.  Every  word  spoken  after 
the  slamming  of  the  outer  door  is  a  word  in  vain. 


Ill 

When  the  story  is  dealt  with  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  said.  Even  if  Pinero  had  told  the  flimsiest 
tale,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  by  the  splendour 
of  his  wit  and  the  dexterity  of  his  minor  characterisa- 
tion. He  possesses  the  happy  gift  of  creating,  seem- 
ingly without  any  effort,  a  multitude  of  types,  all  of 
which  have  a  singular  vividness  and  vitality  of  their 
own.  These  types  are  not  always  true.  Sometimes  they 
border  on  caricature.  Sometimes  the}^  are  distinctly 
false.  In  what  fashionable  "magasang"  in  London 
would  one  find  so  aristocrapulous  and  elegant  a  creature 
as  Miss  Hilda  Gunning?  In  what  bucket  shop  would 
one  find  such  an  unracial  Hebrew  as  the  "  bounder- 
like semi-swell"  Mr.  Mandeville,  alias  Mendelssohn, 
Meyers,  or  Cohn  ?  Who  has  ever  seen  such  a 
funereal  insurance  agent  as  Mr.  Ordish  ?  Among 
all  that  crew  of  secondary  importance  there  is  but 
one  drawn  directly  from  life,  and  that  is  the  demure 
little  typewriter,  Marion,  Letty's  friend,  who  exactly 
represents  the  doleful  existence  of  25s.  a  week,  three 
evenings  out  at  a  Polytechnic,  and  a  Sunday  on  the 
"  bike."  But  whether  these  characters  are  quite  real 
or  rouged  for  stage  purposes — even  Letchmere,  the 
gentleman,  drops  at  times  into  language  quite  jarring 
in  its  commonplace — there  is  always  a  magnificent 
substratum  of  verisimilitude.  The  exaggeration  is  no 
longer  a  fault.     It  becomes  a  virtue,  for  the  richness 
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of  the  pigment  comprises  the  peculiarities  of  a  whole 
class,  instead  of  an  individual. 

But  to  the  last  I  have  reserved  the  one  feature 
which  allots  to  Letty  a  distinct  place  in  Mr.  Pinero's 
repertoire.  Hitherto  the  reproach  has  been  levelled 
against  him  and  most  of  his  fellow-dramatists  that  his 
sphere  is  confined  to  the  niondaine  quarter  of  Mayfair. 
In  Letty  there  is  still  some  trace  of  that  milieu^  since 
two  acts  are  laid  in  chambers  in  Grafton  Street.  But 
the  locale  is  superficial.  Essentially  this  play  con- 
stitutes a  move  into  other  quarters  and  other  classes. 
Letty,  with  its  numerous  array  of  middle-class  char- 
acters, is  essentially  a  play  of  bourgeois  life.  Its 
plane,  like  most  of  its  language,  brings  us  nearer  to 
the  multitude  which  forms  the  core  of  a  great  city. 
As  such,  it  is  a  new  departure,  not  fully  developed 
yet,  but  full  of  future  possibilities. 


IV 

The  master-hand  is  paramount  in  the  whole  per- 
formance. In  the  very  individual  efforts  of  the  actors 
we  feel  the  influence  of  Pinero.  Like  that  other 
master,  Ibsen,  Pinero  makes  actors.  In  Letty,  while 
others  enhanced  their  fame,  Miss  Nancy  Price,  in  the 
part  of  Hilda,  the  shop-girl,  made  her  name.  If  we 
read  the  character  aright,  Miss  Price  realised  it  well- 
nigh  to  perfection.  At  times  she  over-emphasised  the 
vulgarity  of  the  complex  personality.  But  it  was  a 
creation.  It  will  be  remembered  along  with  Miss 
Filippi's  famous  Mrs.  Gaylustre  in  The  Cabinet 
Minister.  Almost  in  the  same  breath  would  I  name 
Miss  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson.  How  well  she  has 
studied  the  workaday  woman  of  rigid  principles  and 
faint  illusions.  The  struggle  for  life  was  written  all 
over  her  countenance.  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  is  Letty. 
The  greatest  compliment  I  could  pay  her  is  that  she 
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would  be  an  ideal  Iris.  She  is  one  of  the  few  who 
know  how  to  blend  comedy  and  sentiment.  Again, 
she  is  one  of  the  few  who  understand  the  force  of 
restraint.  She  was  admirable  in  many  scenes,  she 
was  superb  in  the  greatest  of  all.  In  that  scene  again, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  reached  the  high-water  mark.  He 
held  us  by  his  pathos,  he  then  made  us  forget  that 
something  of  Crichton's  servility  is  still  clinging  to 
him.  The  part  of  Letchmere  is  immensely  difficult 
and  not  sympathetic.  Finally  we  felt  for  him ;  that  is 
the  triumph  of  the  artist.  Miss  Sarah  Brooke,  after  a 
long  absence,  made  a  splendid  rentree.  She  will  still 
indulge  in  high-pitched  tones,  but  she  has  more  repose, 
more  naturalness  than  before.  Mr.  Kerr  was  highly 
amusing  in  a  way.  But  he  was  Mr.  Mandeville,  a 
common  Gentile,  instead  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  a  common 
Jew.  Clever  as  his  performance  was,  it  struck  the 
wrong  note.  Involuntarily  one  thought  of  Mr.  Weedon 
Grossmith  as  Joseph  Gaylustre,  and  the  comparison 
taught  that  Mr.  Kerr  for  once  was  the  wrong  man  for 
the  part.  The  minor  characters  are  all  in  competent 
hands,  but  I  see  no  opportunity  for  further  individual 
criticism.  It  was  a  performance  of  rare  harmony,  a 
performance  which  proves  the  power  of  one  man's  will. 


COURT   THEATRE:    REVIVAL   OF 
''THE    TEMPEST" 

October  26,  1903 

However  modestly  this  amiable  enterprise  at  an 
unjustly  neglected  theatre  may  have  crept  into  the 
world,  it  has  achieved  something  more  than  can  be 
attained  by  fanfares  and  yards  of  puffs  preliminary. 
The  revival  of  TJie  Tempest,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Leigh,  Acton  Bond,  and  Charles  Lander, 
has  shown  us  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Here  there 
is  no  overwhelming  display  in  which  the  text  is  lost, 
nor  is  there  the  austere  bareness  of  the  stage  which 
stultifies  the  imagination  of  the  average  man.  The 
golden  mean  has  been  found.  The  contraction  of  the 
places  of  action  into  one  picturesque  scene  on  the 
principles  of  Gordon  Craig,  but  unspoilt  by  his  eccen- 
tricities, is  both  practical  and,  by  its  charm,  free  from 
monotony.  The  costumes  have  been  chosen  with  an 
eye  enamoured  of  discreet  colouring.  It  is  thus  that 
I  love  Shakespearean  feasts ;  it  is  thus  that  the  mul- 
titude will  learn  to  keep  the  balance  between  the 
enjoyment  of  a  spectacle  and  the  intellectual  pleasure 
of  fine  drama.  If  it  were  business  of  mine  to  educate 
the  young,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  the  full-grown, 
generation  to  the  appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  I  would 
see  his  every  play  vitahsed  in  this  manner — without 
glamour,  without  stars,  without  pomp.  Others  seem 
to  share  this  opinion,  for  in  the  balcony  there  was  a 

group  of  young  girls  still  in  their  teens,  and  to  see 
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how  they  drank  in  the  language,  how  they  beamed 
with  joy,  was  a  tribute  of  rare  eloquence. 

This  method  of  compromise  between  the  two  styles 
of  Shakespearean  production  familiar  on  our  stage 
has  another  great  advantage.  It  is,  as  it:  were,  pro- 
tective to  the  individual  actor.  The  capables,  they 
who  know  what  to  do  with  poetry,  will  naturally  hold 
their  own;  but  the  mediocre  and  the  inefficient  will  be 
less  conspicuous  than  in  those  performances  where 
(figuratively)  all  the  heads  of  the  cast  are  capital  and 
all  the  tails  mere  minuscules.  Surely  not  everybody 
in  Mr.  Leigh's  company  is  of  the  first  quality,  but  the 
average  quality  is  so  good  that  there  were  no  strident 
discords,  as  there  were  no  towering  manifestations  of 
genius. 

The  choice  of  those  who  did  most  for  the  perform- 
ance is  easy;  it  comprises  Mr.  Acton  Bond  as  Pro- 
spero,  Mr.  J.  H.  Leigh  as  Caliban,  Mr.  Charles  Lander 
as  Ferdinand,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Firmin  as  Ariel. 
Among  the  second  best  Mrs.  Leigh  would  rank  first 
but  for  a  certain  vocal  monotony,  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  betrays  novitiate.  But  Mr.  Acton  Bond,  a 
head  like  a  medal,  a  palmy  Irving  to  behold ;  Mr. 
Lander,  a  Ferdinand  ripe  of  countenance  yet  a  cavalier 
in  manner;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Leigh,  a  Caliban  to  excite 
the  envy  of  all  submarine  folks,  were  truly  excellent. 
These  actors  bore  an  impress,  so  rare  on  our  stage, 
which  is  best  crystallised  in  the  word — School.  They 
uttered  the  verses  with  the  ease  of  facile  prose,  but 
they  never — or  hardly  ever — 'forgot  the  cadence.  But 
the  most  notable  performance  of  all  was  the  Ariel  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Firmin.  It  was  all  sweetness,  and,  as 
far  as  a  human  being  can  impersonate  the  ethereal, 
the  realisation  was  there.  The  effect  was  all  the  more 
surprising  since  Miss  Firmin  has  yet  a  great  deal  to 
master.  Her  voice  is  of  untrained  suavity,  her  move- 
ments are  often  gauche,  her  whole  being  in  the  char- 
acter breathes  apology   for  its  existence,  instead   of 
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mischief.  Yet  therein  hes  its  charm.  We  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  debutante  who,  graced  by  nature, 
makes  her  first  entry  into  the  ballroom,  full  of  mala- 
dress,  yet  a  conquering  heroine  all  the  same. 

About  the  play  there  is  no  need  to  say  a  great  deal. 
It  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  least  popular,  even  in  the 
countries  where  the  Bard  is  more  at  home  than  in  his 
native  land.  The  story  is  diffuse ;  it  is  a  cross  be- 
tween a  fairy-tale  and  a  piece  d' occasion.  Its  charm  is 
charm  of  verbal  grace.  There  is  no  thrill  in  its  serious 
scenes,  and  no  mighty  buoyancy  in  its  humour.  In 
fact,  the  music  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  of  the  numerous  scores  which  it  has 
inspired,  helps  it  materially.  And — let  me  whisper  it 
with  bated  breath — there  is,  methinks,  a  possibility 
that  if  the  text  were  sung  we  would  even  enjoy  it 
better  than  when  it  is  spoken.  And  again — I  shudder 
to  say  it — the  theme  would  be  most  interesting  of  all 
if  a  great  master  had  wedded  it  to  chorographic  music. 
This  implies,  what  has  been  said  about  other  Shake- 
spearean plays — that,  however  well  they  may  be  repre- 
sented, the  enjoyment  of  the  text  is  not  enhanced  by 
the  stage,  whereas  a  quiet  reading  in  the  study  is  a 
source  of  infinite  delight.  However,  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  thankful  for  that  even  Shakespeare's  lesser  works 
should  be  brought  plastically  before  the  people,  and, 
while  acknowledging  this,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  revival  must  be  so  short-lived.  If  it  had  but 
time  to  filter  through,  and  if  the  Press  would  only 
further  this  enterprise  as  it  illuminates  the  ventures  of 
fashionable  actor-managers,  London  would  surely  not 
be  slow  to  reward  this  evident  labour  of  love. 


PAVILION    THEATRE,    E. : 
"UNDER  THE  CANOPY" 

A  RUSSO-JEWISH  PLAY,  BY  JAMES  HEWSON 

November  15,  1903 

"Under  the  Canopy"  ! — I  imagined  that  I  should 
see  the  synagogue,  the  picturesque  marriage  ceremony 
with  the  symbols  of  the  wine  and  the  broken  glass, 
that  I  should  hear  the  plaintive  chant  of  hymns,  the 
warm  words  which  teach  that  love  in  its  infinity  is  the 
secret  of  the  Jewish  survival.     And  no  mistake,  it  was 
all  there — it  was  there  in  such  vivid  and  reverent  re- 
production of  reality  that  the  audience  became  a  con- 
gregation and  merely  whispered  their  wonderment,  lest 
the  spell  should  be  broken.     But  the  East-enders,  like 
children,  cannot  long  suppress  their  joy.     When  they 
are  pleased  they  must  shout,  and  when  the  first  familiar 
word,  the  blessing  of  "Mozeltoflf"  (spelling  not  guar- 
anteed) was  uttered  by  the  verger,  the  sea  of  humanity 
broke  all  bounds,  and  roared  to  the  content  of  their 
overflowing  hearts.       There  were  other  glimpses  of 
Jewish  life.     There  was   a  scene   in   the    "  Lane " — 
Petticoat-lane  —  flavoured   with   fried    fish,   deafening 
with  the  shouts  of  costers  and  the  cunning  vendors  of 
old  clothes,  which  evidently  was  an  exact  portrait  of 
the  real  thing  a  few  hundred  yards  away.     For  the 
men  and  the  women  and  the  children  nodded  to  one 
another,  they  exchanged  loud  remarks,  they  wriggled 
about  in  their  seats,  they  clapped  and  stamped  and 
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bellowed,  until  the  ushers,  specially  appointed  to  tem- 
per their  ardour  by  admonitions  of  "  Quiet !  Quiet !  !  " 
found  it  difficult  to  pour  oil  on  the  joyfully  troubled 
waters. 

Generally  the  Jews  played  the  noble  and  the  valiant 
parts  in  the  play.  First  we  saw  them  persecuted  in 
Russia.  We  saw  the  knout  descend  upon  innocent 
shoulders  drawing  hideous  railway-nets  of  carmine 
"make-up."  We  saw  the  jaws  of  Siberia  open.  We 
tasted  all  the  horrors  which  sensational  novelists  lay 
at  the  door  of  Batushka's  ("httle  father,"  that  is  the 
Czar!)  heartless  myrmidons.  But  when  the  heroes 
and  the  heroines  had  suffered  and  made  good  their 
escape,  we  came  to  England.  To  England,  "which 
may  God  bless  for  its  Hberty  and  humanity " ;  to 
England,  "which  treats  the  Jews  as  human  beings, 
not  as  cattle";  to  England,  "where  the  Jew  has 
found  a  refuge  and  a  haven ! "  You  should  have 
heard  the  greetings  which  welcomed  these  sentiments. 
The  hearts  of  Christians  and  Jews  ahke  seemed  to 
beat  audibly  in  unison.  One  could  not  help  being 
carried  away,  for  whatever  might  be  the  faults  and 
the  incongruities  of  the  play,  it  sounded  the  chord  of 
neighbourly  love,  and  made  it  manifest  that  if  the 
Jew  has  no  fatherland,  he  has  a  home  in  the  capital 
of  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  play  there  were  attractions  in  the 
acting.  The  oftener  I  witness  the  stock  companies  in 
the  suburbs  and  the  provinces,  the  more  do  I  become 
convinced  that  they  afford  rich  ground  for  exploration. 
Here,  at  least,  I  found  two  actors  who,  with  a  little 
fiUng,  would  be  valuable  recruits  to  the  West-End 
boards.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Albert  Ward,  the  juvenile 
lover,  and  to  Miss  Daisy  Scudamore,  the  heroine. 
The  diction  of  Mr.  Ward  is  admirable.  His  voice 
sounds  like  a  bell.  His  every  word  is  of  perfect  coin- 
age. Even  the  long-breath  speeches  of  melodrama 
became  poetic  on  his  lips.      Mr.  Benson  might  have 
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trained  him,  Mr.  Tree  should  lose  no  time  in  securing 
his  services.  He  will  make  his  mark  in  Shakespeare, 
and  with  some  training  as  to  dress  and  deportment 
in  everyday  garments,  he  will  be  a  most  acceptable 
jeune  premier.  As  for  Miss  Scudamore,  she  is  an 
actress  of  sentiment  and  temperament,  who  needs  but 
fight  shy  of  vociferation  in  large  theatres  to  graduate 
in  serious  drama.  We  sadly  need  actresses  with  a 
strong  individuality,  and  Miss  Scudamore  is  one  of 
those.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  critic's  hard  work  in  West 
London  brings  him  so  seldom  across  the  boundary 
line.  There  is  talent  there,  and  a  crowd  which  loves 
the  theatre.  The  acquaintance  with  both  stimulates 
peculiar  reflections. 


KENNINGTON    THEATRE: 
"A  MAN  AND  HIMSELF" 

A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS,  BY  MURRAY  CARSON  AND 
NO  RAH  KEITH 

November  i6,  1903 

It  is  hateful  to  have  to  say  it,  but  said  it  must  be, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  this  play  had  re- 
mained unproduced.  For  it  is  one  of  those  amateurish 
efforts  which  are  bound  to  fail,  because  the  idea  which 
prompted  the  authors  to  adopt  the  dramatic  form  is 
neither  sufficiently  continuous  nor  sufficiently  clear  to 
warrant  a  woof  of  four  acts. 

This  want  of  clearness  was  such  that,  after  three 
acts  of  patient  listening,  I  was  not  certain  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  drift  of  the  story.  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  enlightenment  of  a  colleague,  who  laughingly 
insinuated  that  I  was  mocking  him,  I  should  at  this 
present  moment  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  plot. 
Such  a  defect  is  naturally  fatal.  It  may  be  obsolete 
nowadays  to  adhere  stringently  to  the  old  formula 
that  the  drama  is  the  art  of  preparation,  but  one  part 
of  that  formula  will  remain  indispensable  so  long  as 
the  stage  exists.  It  is  this  :  that  no  play  can  become 
vital  unless  the  spectator,  who,  as  it  were,  enters  into 
a  new  world,  is  definitely  initiated  into  the  fundamen- 
tal policy  of  the  author.  In  plain  English,  we  must 
know  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  reason  that  I,  and  no  doubt  many  others  with 
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me,  groped  so  long  in  darkness  was  that  whilst  the 
authors  probably  had  in  their  minds  a  very  palpable 
and  forcible  picture  of  the  plot,  their  means  of  convey- 
ing it  to  third  parties  was  defective. 

The  supernatural  has  always  great  fascinations,  but 
nothing  is  so  difficult  to  drive  across  the  footlights. 
Even  the  great  Sardou  failed  signally  when  he  tried 
it  in  his  Spiritisme^  and  although  this  play  of  Mr. 
Carson  and  Miss  Keith  does  not  distinctly  deal  with 
the  supernatural,  its  main  issue  is  something  which  is 
not  concrete  but  a  shadow  of  the  past.  We  see  before 
us  a  man  who  evidently  in  his  youth  dreamt  of  great 
ideals.  He  tried  to  live  up  to  those  ideals,  he  achieved 
something,  but  withal,  in  his  own  eyes,  he  was  a  sad 
laggard. 

Thus  everything  which  reminds  him  of  these  dreams 
of  youth — be  it  his  picture  on  the  wall,  be  it  his 
daughter,  who  in  her  every  manner,  and  especially  in 
male  attire,  reminds  him  of  his  former  self — terrorises 
him.  At  length  the  vision  becomes  a  ghoul ;  it  preys 
upon  his  mind,  it  upsets  his  balance  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  order  to  stifle  the  spectre  he  not  only  destroys 
the  picture,  but,  a  woeful  maniac,  kills  his  beloved 
child. 

You  see  here  a  problem  of  great  possibilities  and 
many  difficulties.  In  their  earnest  desire  to  analyse 
the  characters,  to  bring  before  us  the  progress  of  men- 
tal deterioration,  the  authors  interweave  their  main 
plot  with  collateral  figures,  and  it  is  in  this  expansion 
of  the  canvas  that  they  come  to  grief. 

A  Frenchman  of  great  dexterity,  a  man  like  Andre 
de  Lorde,  who  can  melt  nearly  every  phase  of  life  into 
the  dramatic  form,  might  have  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  by-work  interesting.  It  is  a  privilege  of  the  French 
to  make  something  out  of  nothing.  But  our  writers, 
earnest  yet  often  not  adroit,  do  not  possess  the  gift  of 
combining  their  main  thoughts  with  the  collateral  ones. 
One  felt  all  the  time  that  their  second  fiddles  merely 
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played  because  they  were  necessary  to  the  first  ones. 
They  harped  on  dull  and  monotonous  strings,  and 
wearied  where  they  should  have  entertained.  It  might 
have  been  tolerable  in  a  one-act  play,  but  spread  over 
a  whole  evening  it  caused  irritation. 

The  conversations,  the  jests,  the  casual  juxtapo- 
sitions of  main  and  minor  factors  deadened  attention. 
The  drama  was  watered  by  surfeit  of  verbiage,  and  it 
missed  fire.  One  carried  home  the  impression  of  some- 
thing vapid  and  indefinite,  of  earnest  intentions  yet 
incapability  to  crystallise  the  details  into  a  satisfactory 
entity. 

The  acting  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
want  of  interest  to  which  I  confess.  Mr.  Murray  Car- 
son, who  filled  the  main  part,  is  an  actor  of  moments. 
With  some  power  of  imagination  he  brought  before 
our  eyes  a  phase  of  mentality ;  he  made  us  feel  for 
brief  spaces  of  time  that  this  man  was  under  the  ban 
of  a  scourge  and  bound  to  succumb.  But  Mr.  Carson 
does  not  understand  how  to  maintain  the  spell.  He 
is  conscious  of  himself,  he  is  fond  of  poses,  his  inten- 
sity is  short-lived.  He,  too,  gave  something  which  is 
meritorious  in  parts,  but  indefinite  as  a  whole. 

Miss  Esme  Beringer,  who  filled  the  important  part 
of  the  daughter,  produced  what  I  would  call  a  dual 
impression.  She  did  not  convey  the  girlishness  de- 
manded by  the  first  two  acts,  but,  with  great  charm 
and  with  some  emotion,  embodied  the  riper  side  of 
the  character,  and  she  was  quite  a  comely  juvenile 
when,  in  the  climax  scene,  she  recalled  the  youthful 
image  of  her  father. 

Of  Messrs.  Ben  Webster,  George  Raiemond,  and 
William  Devereux,  who  were  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  individuality  of  their  parts,  I  can  hardly  say  any- 
thing more  than  that  they  tried  hard  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  and,  as  they  are  experienced  actors, 
they  probably  did  more  for  the  play  than  the  audience 
conceived. 


KENNINGTON  THEATRE: 
"HONOR" 

A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS,  BY  ALICIA  RAMSEY 
AND  R.  DE  CORDOVA 

November  23,  1903 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  this  play,  even  the 
most  experienced  playgoer  cannot  fail  to  admit  that  it 
is  singularly  interesting,  and  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  act  the  knot  is  so  well  tied  that  it  can  hardly 
be  guessed  how  matters  will  be  righted.  From  a  purely 
commercial  point  of  view  such  a  prize  packet  is  always 
a  valuable  asset.  But  as  I  believe  that  our  authors 
aim  somewhat  higher  than  at  the  mere  reward  of  the 
exchequer,  I  will  tell  them  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
plot  which  interested  me — although  I,  too,  grew  ex- 
cited during  the  inquiry  as  to  the  theft  of  the  document 
of  State  which  involved  the  honour  of  a  whole  family 
— as  the  splendid  handling  of  some  scenes,  and  the 
firm  characterisation  of  the  two  main  characters.  If 
I  review  the  British  drama  of  a  whole  year  —  Mr. 
Pinero's  work  excepted — I  cannot  find  two  scenes 
of  such  strength,  of  such  force,  and  such  real  pathos 
as  the  one  wherein  Honor,  John's  wife  in  name, 
openly  takes  the  part  of  her  husband  to  save  his  re- 
putation ;  and  the  other,  the  finding  of  the  two  hearts 
which,  as  it  were,  ends  the  story  with  joyful  peal  of 
bells. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  a  play  which  has  such 
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qualities  should  be  driven  to  the  suburban  christening 
font,  whereas  its  proper  place  would  have  been  a  first- 
rate  West-End  theatre,  with  a  Sir  Charles  Wyndham 
in  the  leading  part.  Therefore,  all  the  more  credit  is 
due  to  Miss  Kate  Rorke  for  her  share  in  gaining  the 
authors  a  hearing,  and  to  the  proprietor  of  the  beauti- 
ful Kennington  Theatre,  who,  in  his  preliminary  recom- 
mendation of  the  play,  has  nowise  said  too  much  of 
its  good  qualities.  There  are  other  reasons  why  the 
collaboration  between  Mrs.  Ramsey  and  Mr.  Cordova 
should  be  watched  with  interest.  These  authors  ex- 
hibit two  gifts  which  are  too  rare  in  our  playwrights. 
They  are  full  of  dramatic  instinct,  and  they  write  a 
dialogue  which  is  as  fluent  as  it  is  gripping.  As  I 
write,  the  speech  in  which  Honor  catechises  her  former 
admirer,  and  which  ends  with  the  refrain,  "  It  was  here, 
at  Merton,  in  this  room,"  repeated  again  and  again,  is 
still  ringing  in  my  ears.  The  delivery  of  Miss  Rorke 
was  as  touchingly  beautiful  as  was  the  rhythm  of  the 
language. 

Against  these  good  qualities  several  faults  must  be 
put  in  the  scales.  As  yet  our  writers  are  too  fond  of 
the  obvious ;  they  are  too  drastic  in  the  portraiture  of 
the  selfish  Colonel  and  his  caddish  son.  These  people 
destroy  the  air  of  reality  by  cumbersome  and  ludicrous 
details  in  the  first  act  which  belong  to  farce,  and  by 
an  ethical  fault  towards  the  end  which  belongs  to  melo- 
drama. It  is  not  humanly  conceivable  that  when  the 
Colonel  found  that  his  game  was  lost,  that  detection 
was  inevitable,  that  the  honour  of  his  child  and  his 
benefactor  was  at  stake,  he  should  have  allowed  the 
stigma  to  adhere  to  the  guiltless.  He  was  not  painted 
so  black  as  all  that  during  the  play  ;  there  was  a  streak 
of  good  nature  left  in  him,  and  that  good  nature  would 
have  prompted  him  to  remorse  and  confession.  Another 
mistake  was  the  engineering  of  the  theft  of  the  docu- 
ment entrusted  to  Honor's  husband  by  the  Prime 
Minister.    The  manoeuvre  that  wiped  the  stage  so  clear 
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of  all  respectable  people,  leaving  the  open  safe  and  the 
diamond  case  at  the  mercy  of  a  worthless  father  and  son, 
was  clumsy,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  At  the  West-End 
one  would  have  laughed  at  such  maladress,  and  it 
should  be  altered  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  second 
act. 

For  all  that,  the  impression  remains  that  we  have 
here  a  work  worth  consideration,  something  better  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  plays,  something  more  real  than 
the  average  drawing-room  melodrama.  Undoubtedly 
the  acting  served  to  intensify  this  favourable  impres- 
sion. Miss  Kate  Rorke  is  always  at  her  best  in  pic- 
tures of  sorrowing  womanhood.  Her  winning  ways 
and  a  peculiarly  plaintive  ring  in  her  voice  never  fail 
to  strike  home.  As  I  beheld  her  in  the  progress  of  the 
character  which  mellows  from  hardness  into  intense 
feeling,  I  thought  that  Miss  Kate  Rorke  would  be  an 
admirable  Magda.  I  know  no  Enghsh  actress  who 
would  be  so  well  equipped  for  that  complex  part. 
Two  other  noteworthy  achievements  were  the  Prime 
Minister,  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  who  portrayed  the  states- 
man with  a  dash  of  Rosebery  humour,  and  the  out- 
wardly cold  husband,  by  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel.  Mr. 
McKinnel's  impersonation  was  such  that  it  should 
vastly  enhance  his  reputation.  If  there  was  any  slight 
shortcoming,  it  was  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  very 
seldom  are  people  rhetorical  when  their  souls  are 
harrowed  by  sorrow.  There  was  an  inclination  to  over- 
emphasise ;  but,  apart  from  that,  it  was  a  characterisa- 
tion both  masterful  and,  I  would  fain  say,  masterly. 
Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  gave  us  a  man  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  And  that  strength,  paired  with 
the  woman's  tenderness,  formed  a  splendid  contrast- 
Excellent  with  a  fine  sense  of  humour,  were  the 
father,  by  Mr.  Beauchamp,  and  the  son,  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Ramsey.  These  two  supplied  the  gaiety  of  the  piece, 
and  yet,  humorous  as  they  were,  the  undercurrent  of 
grim  earnestness  was  never  absent. 
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The  old  couple  of  Mr.  R.  Boleyn  and  Miss  Henrietta 
Cowen,  old-world  people  such  as  we  find  in  Dickens's 
books,  were  wholly  delightful ;  and  in  a  mere  fragment 
of  a  part  Mr.  A.  G.  Poulton,  as  a  newspaper  editor, 
made  an  unmistakable  impression.  Here  again  there 
was  strength  and  the  manifestation  of  a  strong  will. 
It  was  in  accord  with  the  clever  portrait  thumbnailed 
by  the  authors.  Withal,  both  the  play  and  the  perform- 
ances made  much  impression.  Now  that  we  have  at 
last  seen  a  substantial  specimen  of  the  often-heralded 
collaboration  of  Mrs.  Ramsey  and  Mr.  Cordova,  we 
"want  more." 


THE  GARRICK  THEATRE:  ''THE 
CRICKET    ON   THE    HEARTH" 

December  i,  1903 

In  these  days  when  the  question  of  brain-Jag  is  so 
actively  discussed  in  the  Press,  and  when  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  propose  all  manner  of  re- 
medies, it  is  surprising  that  no  one  has  yet  advised 
a  few  doses  of  fairy-tale.  Whenever  I  feel  over-tired 
and  not  even  capable  of  digesting  the  small-talk  of  our 
popular  weeklies,  I  take  down  from  my  shelves  my 
"Andersen"  or  my  "Grimm,"  and  within  five  minutes 
I  am  drifting  into  the  wonderland  of  imagination,  and 
after  having  perused  two  tales  or  so  I  feel  a  different 
man.  That  is  why  I  am  so  glad  that  the  fairy-tale 
is  gradually  vying  with  the  pantomime  for  Christmas 
honours.  Why  the  fairy-tale  is  preferable  is  because 
the  story  is  coherent,  the  moral  unobtrusive,  and  the 
mounting  not  so  gorgeous.  The  playgoer,  for  instance, 
who  wants  all  for  the  eye,  will  be  but  moderately  amused 
when  he  sees  a  lovable  little  piece  like  Dion  Boucicault's 
adaptation  of  Dickens's  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  It  is 
an  entertainment  of  much  refinement  and  great  discre- 
tion. It  appeals  to  sense  rather  than  to  the  senses. 
You  will  not  be  attracted  b^^the  outward  charm  of  women 
so  much  as  by  womanliness.  You  will  feel,  perhaps, 
that  you  are  a  baby  once  more,  and  that  they  are  feeding 
you  on  soft  food  ;  but,  like  the  glass  of  milk  drunk  on 
the  heights  of  Switzerland  fresh  from  the  cow,  this 
child-like  entertainment  is  undoubtedly  refreshing. 
Mr.   Bourchier,  who    has  jestingly   alluded    to   his 
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venture  of  two  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Dickens, 
has  adorned  the  little  tale  with  just  sufficient  grace 
and  colour  to  render  the  background  appetising.  But 
he  has  wisely  remembered  that  the  fairy-tale  is  the 
thing,  and  that  to  enhance  its  homely  attractiveness 
it  must  be  acted  to  perfection.  That  high-water  mark 
is  very  nearly  reached  at  the  Garrick.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  part  that  is  inadequately  filled,  but  I  know  of 
some  the  rendering  of  which  could  not  be  bettered. 
In  Mr.  Bourchier's  own  case,  the  characterisation  of 
the  toy-maker  is  even  something  more  than  a  success 
of  acting — it  is  an  artistic  achievement  in  miniature. 
One  cannot  help  loving  the  old  man  behind  whose 
senile  ways  and  old-world  humour  one  would  scarcely 
seek  the  robust  frame  of  the  young  actor-manager. 
Nothing  is  more  charming  than  when  he  talks  of 
modelling  his  wooden  animals  after  nature,  and  then 
dots  every  one,  be  it  a  leopard,  a  horse,  or  a  dog, 
with  big  patches  of  the  deepest  carmine.  Altogether, 
the  old  man  is  a  picture  of  comfort,  a  kind  of  Father 
Christmas  minus  the  beard.  Next  to  Mr,  Bourchier, 
Miss  Jessie  Bateman  is  the  joy  of  the  performance. 
To  see  her  potter  about  like  a  little  Dutch  peasant  girl 
with  sunny  hair  and  sunny  smiles,  exuberant  with 
3''outh,  both  in  mirth  and  in  sentiment,  one  cannot 
help  making  the  personal  remark  that  she  is  at  once 
the  darling  of  the  gods  aloft  and  of  the  mere  mortals 
below  in  the  stalls  and  pit.  Another  cheery  imperso- 
nation was  Miss  Lizzie  Webster's,  a  yokel-like  nurse, 
ever  busy  with  the  baby  and  with  a  tongue  wagging 
like  sleigh-bells.  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  had  this  time  to 
be  content  with  the  quiet,  pathetic  part  of  the  blind  girl, 
but  the  little  she  had  to  do  was  most  charming.  It  is  in 
these  miniatures  of  delicate  colouring  that  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh  excels.  Last  but  not  least,  Mr.  J,  H.  Barnes 
should  have  his  full  meed  of  praise  for  his  burly,  good- 
natured,  truly  rural  carrier,  just  the  sort  of  middle-aged 
man  who  would  delight  the  heart  of  sweet  and  twenty. 


NEW  THEATRE:  "MRS.  OAKLEIGH" 

A   PLAY   IN   THREE  ACTS,   BY   LADY  TROUBRIDGE 

December  3,  1903 

As  Lady  Troubridge  appeared  to  be  a  charming  young 
lady  when  she  made  her  curtain  bow,  it  is  no  lack 
of  pohteness  to  say  to  her  that,  although  her  play 
as  a  whole  is  promising,  its  conclusion  is  about  fifty 
years  behind  the  times. 

Ever  since  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  produced  La 
Dame  aux  Ca7nelias,  the  world  of  stageland  has  been 
so  invaded  with  white  tea-gowned  agonies  of  about 
twenty  minutes'  duration  that  they  have  become  a 
nuisance.  Firstly,  people  do  not  die  in  that  manner, 
and,  secondly,  every  actress  burdened  with  such  inter- 
minable woes  and  throes  must  of  necessity,  besides 
killing  her  character,  kill  the  interest  of  her  audience. 
If,  therefore,  Miss  Darragh,  who  was  the  unfortunate 
victim,  did  not  rise  as  high  as  might  be  expected,  the 
fault  lies  entirely  in  the  exuberance  of  the  authoress. 
For  Miss  Darragh  has  confirmed,  if  not  intensified, 
the  opinion  which  I  expressed  about  her  when  she 
appeared  in  Alargot.  Her  acting  is  in  the  grand  style ; 
you  feel  that  a  great  brain  is  here  at  work ;  you  may 
not  be  alwa^'S  attracted,  you  may  criticise  vocal  short- 
comings, but  you  cannot  help  being  fascinated.  She 
is  one  of  those  women  who  say  much  in  silence.  In 
short,  she  is  one  of  the  few  who  understand  that  in 
staunch  natures  silence  is  the  twin  sister  of  sorrow. 

To  return  to  the  play  itself.    If  I  had  to  characterise 
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it  in  one  word  I  would  call  it  feminine,  in  the  universal 
and  in  the  small  sense.  The  motive  is  petty — a  little 
scandal  provoked  by  an  amorous  woman,  who,  indeed, 
carries  the  day,  but  is  terribly  punished  for  her  paltry 
sins.  It  is  one  of  those  upheavals  of  trouble  which 
nervous  ladies  are  wont  to  build  from  mole-hills  by 
tittle-tattle.  Feminine  also  is  the  belief  that  a  MAN, 
in  capital  letters,  enamoured  to  the  uttermost,  would 
forsake  a  woman  for  mere  calumny.  Such  men  may 
exist,  but  the  man  whom  Lady  Troubridge  endea- 
voured to  depict  was  of  a  sterling  sort.  He  proves 
that  in  the  violent  scene  with  Mrs.  Oakleigh's  drink- 
sodden,  worthless  husband.  When,  therefore,  a  few 
moments  after,  that  self-same  man  even  refuses  to 
hear  the  woman's  explanation,  we  realise  that  he  does 
not  behave  like  a  man,  but  that  he  behaves  hke  some 
women. 

So  what  Lady  Troubridge  lacks  is  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  on  the  other  hand,  she 
betrays  already  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  theatre. 
She  writes  an  agreeable  dialogue,  she  says  a  few 
things  which  we  like  to  remember,  she  knows  how 
to  manage  her  characters  fairly  well,  and  how  to  en- 
gineer a  scene  without  unduly  resorting  to  trickery. 
Altogether  it  was  an  interesting  debut,  and  a  promis- 
ing one  too.  If  Act  II.  had  been  as  good  as  Act  I., 
and  Act  III.  better  than  Act  II.,  the  success  would 
have  been  decisive. 

The  acting  was  generally  very  fair,  and  next  to 
Miss  Darragh,  the  success  of  the  afternoon  belonged 
to  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  and  Miss  May  Pardoe. 
Every  new  part  brings  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  pro- 
gress. His  fine  voice  and  his  manliness  invariably 
appeal  to  the  audience,  and  one  of  these  days  Mr. 
McKinnel  is  bound  to  leap  to  the  front  rank.  Miss 
Pardoe  had,  what  I  would  term,  a  passive  part,  but 
she  acted  it  with  much  discretion  and  a  great  display 
oi  savoir-faire.     Grand  coquettes  are  much  wanted  on 
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our  stage,  and  from  Miss  Pardee  we  may  certainly 
expect  something. 

Withal,  the  matinde  was  by  no  means  sterile.  One 
carried  away  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  new  authoress 
in  sight,  and  in  Miss  Darragh  a  considerable  actress  to 
reckon  with. 


ST.  JAMES'S  THEATRE:  THE 

REVIVAL  OF  MR.  BARRIE'S 

"THE  PROFESSOR'S    LOVE  STORY" 

December  7,  1903 
I 

It  was  a  curious  experience  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Barrie's  amiable  play,  which  was  the 
talk  of  London  some  ten  years  ago.  Then  it  was 
voted  a  delightful  comedy  and  a  worthy  successor 
to  Walker y  London,  True,  even  then  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  play  was  not  a  real  comedy,  but  a 
kind  of  modernised  fairy-tale,  peopled  by  characters 
which  are  far  too  fantastic  to  represent  real  life,  and 
that  Mr.  Barrie  acted  the  part  of  the  wire-puller-in- 
chief.  However,  one  forgave  the  air  of  unreality  for  the 
lovable  nature  of  the  principal  character  and  the  re- 
freshing, and  at  times  even  touching,  rejuvenescence 
of  the  old  bachelor  by  Cupid's  dart. 

In  spite  of  the  few  steps  of  progress  which  our 
drama  has  made  in  that  decade,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  charm  of  the  play  remains 
unimpaired,  and  I  would  add  that  the  scenes  in  which 
the  two  country  yokels  exchanged  their  drolleries 
intensify  the  impression  that  Mr.  Barrie  is  the  finest 
draughtsman  of  Scotch  humour.  But  what  strikes  us 
most  is  the  forecast  of  that  immense  stagecraft  which 
has  become  so  finely  developed  in  Mr.  Barrie's  later 

plays.     His  is  already,  in  The  Professor  s  Love  Story ^ 
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the  work  of  a  consummate  mathematician  ;  he  knows 
every  point,  every  fact  to  a  nicety,  and  the  sohloquy 
of  the  Professor  in  the  first  act  will  always  remain  a 
little  gem  of  human  observation,  amplified  by  (his- 
trionic) psychology.  I  admit  that  this  ascendency 
of  the  technique  is  apt  to  lessen  our  interest;  it  is  as 
if  we  were  looking  into  the  inner  working  of  a  weird 
and  incomprehensible  mechanism  ;  but  that  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  even  our  slowly-moving  stage  has 
found  simpler  methods  of  narrating  a  play.  Withal, 
there  remains  a  delicious  flavour  of  freshness,  of 
purity,  and  of  sunniness,  and  I  can  well  imagine  that  the 
young  generation  of  to-day  will  love  the  Professor  as 
we  did  when  we  learned  to  know  him  first  and  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Barrie  as  a  coming  man. 

In  a  great  measure  the  repetition  of  the  play's 
success  is  due  to  the  splendid  portrayal  of  the  Pro- 
fessor by  Mr.  Willard.  It  is  a  singularly  finished 
study  of  middle-age  absent-mindedness  and  the 
magic  of  love.  So  finished  has  the  picture  become 
in  its  every  detail  that  the  very  completeness  is 
almost  a  flaw.  Nothing  is  left  to  imagination,  noth- 
ing is  indicated,  everything  emphasised.  One  thinks 
involuntarily  of  the  famous  pictures  of  Jan  van 
Beers,  against  which  the  accusation  of  photography 
was  levelled  because  the  brush  seemed  to  rival  the 
lens.  For  all  that,  Mr.  Willard's  impersonation  will 
remain  unforgettable,  and  not  to  be  surpassed.  A 
similar  compliment,  but  without  qualification,  could 
be  paid  to  Messrs.  Volpe  and  Ernest  Stallard,  who 
played  the  two  peasants.  To  them  one  can  fully 
apply  the  phrase  "  Such  is  life,"  and  everyone  who 
knows  Scotland  will  chuckle  with  pleasure  over  this 
admirable  performance. 

All  the  other  characters,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Helen  Ferrers — who  was  full  of  distinction  as  the 
Professor's  unmarried  sister,  and  introduced  a  deli- 
cate touch  of  pathos  into  the  last  scene — were  not 
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very  satisfactorily  filled.  Their  impersonators  gave 
commonplace  performances,  which  left  no  definite 
impression.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  say  some- 
thing more  favourable  about  Miss  Gracie  Leigh,  who 
played  the  young  secretary.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  convey 
that  her  work  was  without  merit;  but  Miss  Leigh, 
charming  though  she  is,  has  yet  to  unlearn  that 
particular  obviousness  of  manner  and  speech  which 
one  associates  with  the  nondescript  drama,  i.e.  musical 
comedy.  As  yet,  her  moments  of  girlishness  and 
true  feeling  are  overshadowed  by  the,  no  doubt,  un- 
conscious consciousness  of  the  world  across  the  foot- 
lights. Experience  will  remedy  this  shortcoming, 
but  for  the  present  its  existence  cannot  be  denied, 
and  it  tends  to  dispel  the  fairy-like  atmosphere  of  the 
play. 

For,  after  all,  although  Mr.  Barrie  calls  his  play  a 
comedy,  it  is  nowise  a  picture  of  the  manners  and 
morals  of  its  time,  but  a  fairy-tale  destined  to  delight 
grown-up  children. 


KENNINGTON  THEATRE: 
"THE  BREED  OF  THE  TRESHAMS  " 


A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS  , 

December  7,  1903 


Gentlemen,  charge  your  glasses  and  drink  the 
toast  of  the  author  of  The  Breed  of  the  Treshams, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned  on  the  programme. 
For  with  him  new  hope  has  arisen  for  the  British 
drama.  A  man  who,  Hke  a  sylvan  aborigine,  can,  in 
this  year  of  grace,  come  to  the  suburb  of  Kennington 
with  the  air  of  one  for  whom  the  world  has  stood  still 
for  fifty  years ;  such  a  man  is  a  treasure,  for  in  this 
strenuous  life  he  soothes  our  brains. 

In  his  back  forests  the  anonymous  author  who 
conceived  and  bred  this  play  has  not  been  totally 
unaccompanied  by  the  luggage  of  civilisation.  In 
his  solitude  he  must  have  memorised  the  language 
of  our  national  Bard.  He  must  have  studied  Dumas 
the  Father,  and  Sardou,  the  creator  of  La  Tosca ; 
he  must  have  read  his  "  Marcus  Aurelius,"  and 
become  saturated  with  some  of  his  reflections. 
Lastly,  he  must  have  been  well  supplied  with  back 
numbers  of  the  Family  Herald,  the  venerable  mentor 
of  the  middle  class.  The  result  of  this  Gargantuan 
feast  of  literary  studies  has  brought  about  a  play 
of  singular  variety,  bustle,  noise,  clinking,  clattering, 
shouting,  spouting,  preaching,  praying,  sobbing,   and 
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sighing,  with  a  torture  scene  which  would  make  the 
great  Sardou  yellow  with  envy. 

Gentlemen,  charge  your  glasses  for  this  regenerator 
of  the  British  drama,  for  this  great  philosopher,  for 
this  amiable  wholesale  provider  of  amusement.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  more  edifying  than  this?  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey,  the  swashbuckler,  to  save  his  brother, 
takes  upon  himself  the  sin  of  treachery.  The  in- 
criminating document  is  found  sewn  in  his  boot,  and 
for  that  they  drag  him  to  torture,  which  is  practised  in 
the  next  room,  as  in  La  Tosca.  There  the  poor  man 
is  put  on  the  rack,  and  from  the  red  flames  which  gush 
from  the  open  door  you  gather  that  horrible  red  irons 
are  furrowing  his  body.  Then  cries  of  agony  are 
heard,  and  anon  there  rushes  upon  the  stage  the 
agonised  man,  whose  eyes  are  starting  out  of  their 
sockets,  whose  face  bears  traces  of  ill-treatment, 
whose  breast  is  covered  with  blood,  whose  knees  are 
tottering,  whose  clothes  are  rent,  whose  whole 
appearance  clamours  for  the  coup  de  grace. 

But  there  is  life  in  the  old  warrior  yet !  One 
session  of  torture  does  not  suffice  to  kill  him,  nor 
does  his  own  suicidal  hand  deliver  him  from  this  vale 
of  tears.  Live  he  will,  and  live  he  must,  and  from 
time  to  time  his  very  butchers  make  him  comfortable 
in  order  to  elicit  confession,  with  pleasant  prospects  of 
more  rack  and  thumbscrews  on  the  morrow.  How- 
ever, all  is  well  that  ends  well,  virtue  triumphs,  hearts 
are  united,  and  our  swashbuckler  goes  forth  a  free 
man  with  his  pet  boy,  acted  by  a  lady  in  male  attire. 

It  is  all  very  exciting,  and  as  a  conscientious 
chronicler  it  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  state  that  the 
walls  of  Kennington's  gorgeous  Temple  of  Art  shook 
with  the  plaudits  of  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  which 
enjoyed  horrors  and  noble  deeds  alike.  So  much  for 
the  crowd.  As  for  myself,  I,  poor  critic,  endured  the 
same  tortures  morally  which  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  had 
to  undergo  physically,  and  in  the  moments  when  there 
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was  no  "  tight  iron  ring "  (Ibsen's  Ghosts)  around 
my  benumbed  skull,  I  reflected  on  the  curious  vagaries 
of  public  taste,  which  prefers  the  gruesome  to  the 
serious  aspects  of  life. 

Yet,  in  that  wilderness  of  noise  and  incoherence 
there  was  one  great  oasis.  It  was  the  acting  of  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey  in  a  part  the  fulfilment  of  which 
amounts  to  a  tour  de  force.  One  could  hardly  con- 
ceive that  the  delicate  frame  of  Mr,  Martin  Harvey 
would  be  equal  to  the  tremendous  demands  made  upon 
his  physique.  And  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
that  his  voice  does  not  give  out  in  a  part  which  must 
exceed  Hamlet's  by  100  per  cent.  However,  in  this 
world  of  ours,  the  unexpected  sometimes  happens. 
Mr.  Martin  Harvey  is  not  only  psychically  but  also 
physically  equal  to  his  task.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  (and  this  time  I  am  wholly  in  earnest)  that  his 
performance  was  magnificent  in  its  vividness,  its  un- 
interrupted "go,"  its  fine  elocution,  and  its  stirring 
breeziness.  To  remember  Peleas,  that  delicate 
mediaeval  fantasy,  and  to  compare  it  with  this 
d'Artagnan-Iike  characterisation,  is  to  pay  to  the 
versatility  of  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  a  compliment  of 
unfeigned  admiration. 

Of  his  henchmen  little  is  to  be  said.  In  the  por- 
trayal of  the  dashing  young  officer  by  Mr.  Milton 
Rosmer  there  was  agreeable  promise.  Here  is  a 
young  actor  who  lives  in  his  part,  and  whose  diction 
betrays  excellent  training. 

As  in  the  case  of  The  Professor's  Love  Story^  I 
must  repeat  with  much  chagrin  that  the  ladies  were 
scarcely  sufficient.  Miss  Coleridge  is  an  actress  of 
some  distinction,  whose  graceful  style  seems  to  be 
well  fitted  to  the  work  of  Maeterlinck,  but  is  not 
robust  enough  for  the  melodrama  of  bluster  and 
bustle.  The  one  actress  who,  in  spite  of  a  small  part, 
made  some  impression  by  the  tenderness  of  her  voice 
and   the  gentleness   of  her   manner,  was  Miss  Edith 
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Coleman,  and  if  I  had  not  read  the  name  on  the 
programme,  I  should  have  wagered  that  the  charming 
Miss  Mary  Rorke  had  elected  to  adopt  a  pseudonym. 

The  provinces  will  no  doubt  enjoy  Mr.  Harvey's 
latest  production,  but  if  he  wishes  to  maintain  his 
reputation  as  a  manager  in  the  West  of  London  he 
will  have  to  think  less  of  the  chances  of  the  actor  and 
more  of  the  qualities  of  the  play. 


AVENUE   THEATRE: 
"ALL   FLETCHER'S    FAULT" 

A   PLAY   IN   THREE  ACTS,   BY   MOSTYN   T.   PIGOTT 

Mr.  Mostyn  T,  Pigott  is  one  of  our  young  and 
brilliant  journalists.  All  the  "World"  knows  his 
work,  and  all  the  world  appreciates  it.  There  is  no 
one  who  can  hit  off  a  situation  or  satirise  a  topic  of 
the  day  with  such  dexterity  and  such  constant  flow  of 
caustic  humour  as  this  modern  Juvenal.  When  a  man 
of  such  stamp  ventures  to  extend  his  talent  to  the 
stage,  he  deserves  to  be  treated  with  consideration, 
even  though  his  maiden  effort  may  not  be  successful. 
After  all,  it  is  the  rising  generation  whom  we  want  to 
attract  to  the  cultivation  of  our  drama;  and  to  knock 
them  down  mercilessly  when  their  first  bantlings 
betray  the  novitiate,  is  as  ungenerous  as  it  is  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  for  which  we  fight.  Having  said 
this  I  cannot  help  congratulating  Mr.  Pigott,  while  at 
the  same  time  I  condole  with  him  in  that  he  has  found 
a  medium  to  produce  his  play,  without  much  detriment 
to  himself,  at  another's  cost.  Would  that  we  had  in 
England  a  trial  stage  as  they  have  in  Italy,  although  I 
fear  that  in  our  country  it  would  be  rather  a  stage  of 
trials  than  otherwise.  However,  Mr.  Pigott  has  had 
his  chance,  and  it  is  now  my  business  to  tell  hira  why 
he  missed  it. 

First  of  all,  his  starting-point  was  wrong.  You 
cannot  graft  upon  the  knotty  stem  of  a  Charles  Reade 
story  the  delicate  little   plant  which  has  been  accli- 
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niatised  in  England  by  Oscar  Wilde.  In  other  words, 
there  is  in  Mr.  Pigott's  play  a  tremendous  negative 
balance  of  incongruity,  a  rebellion  of  his  humour 
against  the  vehement  pathos  of  Reade.  Epigrams 
and  sentimentality  are  ill-matched  bed-fellovi's.  It 
becomes  irritating  vi'hen  at  one  moment  everybody 
indulges  in  hnguistic  fireworks,  and  a  few  seconds 
after  the  same  people  indulge  in  high  falutin  which 
savours  of  bad  sermons  or  penny  novelettes.  The 
idea  of  sending  Lord  Liss  for  a  moral  cure  of  laziness 
and  fatuity  into  the  daybreak  miseries  of  Covent 
Garden  is  perhaps  pretty  enough,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  has  been  forestalled  by  The  Message  from  Mars, 
and  although  there  is  no  suspicion  of  copying,  there  is 
evidence  of  an  unconscious  Marconigram  of  invention. 
If  Mr.  Pigott  had  remained  faithful  to  the  methods 
of  the  dramatist  of  genius  who  gave  us  the  brilliant 
flippancy  of  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,"  he 
would  have  succeeded  without  a  doubt,  but  in  his 
inexperience  he  imagined  that  the  British  public 
likes  sentiment,  or  sentimentality,  in  thick  layers, 
and  the  result  is  a  play  which  is  very  well  written, 
and  very  witty  in  parts,  but  as  a  whole  disappointing. 


II 

There  is  occasion  for  an  anecdote :  One  of  the  great 
financial  magnates  in  the  City  was  in  the  habit  of 
befriending  his  poor  co-religionists.  One  day  one  of 
his  proteges  came  to  him  and  introduced  his  friend 
Mr.  So-and-so,  who  was  likewise  in  need  of  support. 
Having  heard  the  tale  of  woe,  the  magnate  gave  him  a 
sovereign,  whereupon  the  man  withdrew  with  profuse 
thanks.  But  the  introducer  remained,  and  when  he 
was  asked,  "  What  are  you  staying  for  ?  "  he  replied  : 
"  Sir,  it  is  for  a  small  commission  for  the  introduction." 
This  anecdote  ma}'  be  a  chestnut,  but  it  entirely  serves 
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the  purpose.  Ethically,  my  httle  tale  is  entirely 
wrong,  although  you  will  not  deny  its  humour.  So  is 
Mr.  Pigott's.  He  writes  his  benevolent  earl  down  a 
perfect  ass,  a  man  without  discrimination,  a  man 
who  is  taken  in  by  every  pauper  and  by  all  the 
pauper's  friends,  and  a  man  who,  at  a  certain  crucial 
moment  of  his  life,  does  not  even  know  how  to  con- 
vince the  woman  of  his  heart  that  he  has  by  no  means 
been  frolicking  in  Covent  Garden,  but  trying  to  do 
good  deeds.  I  crystallise  here  in  the  fewest  possible 
words  the  root  of  Mr.  Pigott's  sentiments.  Naturally, 
what  he  wanted  to  do  is  to  impress  upon  us  that  the 
nobility  of  London  knows  very  little  of  the  miseries 
in  the  lower  depths.  I  even  suspect  Mr.  Pigott  of 
wanting  to  read  us  a  httle  moral  lesson,  but  when  you 
want  to  preach  morality  from  the  stage,  the  first 
requirement  is  that  not  only  the  motives  but  the 
carrying  out  of  the  ideals  should  be  logical.  All  the 
world  respects  the  man  who  dispenses  charity  with 
discretion,  but  when  that  dispensation  outruns  discre- 
tion, and  the  benefactor  makes  himself  a  tool  of  the 
impostor,  then  all  the  world  laughs.  And  so  did  we 
when  Lord  Liss  was  trying  to  reform  the  wastrels  in 
our  midst  with  five-pound  notes  and  indiscriminately 
distributed  sovereigns. 


Ill 

There  is  occasion  for  some  protest.  The  fate  of 
plays  lies  often — nay,  mostly — in  the  hands  of  the 
actors.  If  the  actors  understand  their  author,  if  they 
penetrate  into  his  words,  they  may  not  only  enhance 
the  qualities  of  his  play,  but  they  may  even  succeed 
in  masking  his  weaknesses.  Now,  with  very  few 
exceptions  Mr.  Pigott  was  badly  served  by  his  actors, 
and  it  seems  to  me  incomprehensible  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that,  with  so  much  talent  clamorous  for  employ- 
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ment,  a  cast  should  have  been  formed  with  so  little 
regard  to  efficiency.  I  will  say  little  about  the  im- 
personation of  the  hero  by  Mr.  James  Erskine.  It 
was  a  Hawtrey  part,  and  it  is  no  man's  fault  if  he  has 
not  Mr.  Hawtrey's  talent ;  but  what  I  do  object  to  is 
that  a  gentleman  who  is  known  to  belong  to  the  peerage, 
and  to  have  had  a  somewhat  varied  career,  should  be 
made  the  mouthpiece  of  expressions  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  his  birth  and  his  experiences.  Nor 
was  it  wise  for  the  manageress,  Miss  Beryl  Faber,  a 
lady  who  is  able  to  represent  characters  which  are 
technically  known  as  "  Society  parts,"  to  choose  an 
impersonation  which  offers  no  scope  whatsoever  for 
the  display  of  her  talents.  But  let  that  pass.  New 
managers,  like  new  authors,  have  to  buy  their  ex- 
perience, and  sometimes  dearly.  After  saying  that 
the  stage  management,  notably  in  the  first  act,  was 
wholly  amateurish,  because  the  plums  of  Mr.  Pigott's 
pudding  were  not  properly  picked,  I  elect  to  pass  to 
the  pleasanter  incidents  of  the  evening.  I  refer  to 
the  acting  of  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel,  as  the  stolid, 
philosophical  butler,  to  the  discreet  realism  of  Mr.  H. 
Nye-Chart  as  the  struggling  artist,  and  particularly  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset  and  Mrs.  Maesmore 
Morris.  On  other  occasions  I  have  said  that  Mrs. 
Maesmore  Morris  makes  progress.  Last  night  she 
surprised  us,  for  it  is  not  everybody's  gift  to  represent 
a  Covent  Garden  girl  without  violating  reality.  Mrs. 
Maesmore  Morris  subordinated  her  personality  to  her 
part,  and  that  is  worthy  of  much  commendation.  As 
for  Mr.  Somerset,  his  performance  v;as  the  revelation 
of  the  evening — the  revelation,  too,  of  Mr.  Pigott's 
ability  to  draw  effective  histrionic  characters.  The 
author  did  a  great  deal  for  the  actor,  but  there  is  no 
gainsaying  that  the  actor  did  even  more  for  his  author. 
We  all  know  the  wreckage  of  London  life  which,  in  a 
shabby  silk  hat  and  a  frock-coat,  hides  great  ambitions 
and  blighted  prospects;   we  know,  too,  that  when  to 
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such  wreckage  help  is  afforded  at  the  right  moment 
there  is  hope  for  reclamation.  In  Mr.  Somerset's 
humorously  pathetic,  and  pathetically  humorous,  char- 
acterisation there  was  all  that.  It  speaks  volumes  for 
the  talent  of  the  actor  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
immature,  yet  budding,  dramatist. 


FOREIGN   PLAYS 


GREAT  QUEEN  STREET  THEATRE: 
SUDERMANN'S     "FRITZCHEN" 

January  4,  1903 

"  Fritzchen  "  is  Sudermann's  shortest  and  his 
greatest  play.  It  forms  part  of  the  trilogy  Monturi, 
in  which  three  one-act  dramas  are  closely  interwoven 
by  a  leading  thought — death  foreshadowed  by  the 
finger  of  fate. 

In  Fritzchen  there  is  nothing  theatrical,  yet  the 
tragedy  is  intense ;  there  is  no  waste  of  words  and 
incidents,  but  its  impressiveness  is  irresistible  ;  there 
is  hardl}'  a  story  to  relate,  yet  there  is  a  volume  of 
sentiment,  thought,  and  observation. 

Fritzchen,  father's  soldier-boy,  mother's  pet,  is  a 
doomed  man.  He  has  had  an  intrigue  with  a  married 
woman.  He  has  been  caught.  After  some  evasive 
talk  with  his  "governor,"  who  was  once  a  soldier  like 
himself,  he  confesses. 

"  He  thrashed  me,"  he  says  ;  "  he  thrashed  me  like 
a  cur." 

"  And  you,"  retorts  his  father,  "  did  you  not  fell  him 
with  your  sword  ?  " 

"  My  sword,"  falters  the  young  officer,  "  my  sword 
— was  not  available." 

The  tragedy  lies  between  the  lines. 

Fight  he  will — if  fight  he  may — for  a  thrashed  man 
is  disgraced.  A  court  of  honour  has  to  decide  whether 
he  can  be  deemed  a  worthy  adversary  in  duel.  It  is  a 
rehef  that  the  court  pronounces  in  his  favour,  albeit 
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that  this  decision  is  a  death  warrant.  The  other  man 
is  a  crack  shot,  and  there  is  to  be  no  quarter.  So 
Fritzchen — moriturus  te  salutat — kisses  mother  au 
revoir,  kisses  his  fiancee  good-bye,  and  goes  to  the 
battlefield,  which  is  to  be  his  deathbed.  Mother 
remains  behind  unsuspecting,  still  extolling  the  quali- 
ties of  her  boy;  sweetheart  remains  behind  petrified, 
like  Lot's  wife ;  father  remains  behind,  a  hunted, 
haunted  man,  upon  whose  lips  quivers  a  lie  lest  his 
son  should  die  without  his  blessing.  .   .   . 

That  is  all,  and  it  is  enough.  A  great  play  lies 
there  in  a  nutshell.  Honour,  love,  the  parental  tie, 
sin  and  expiation,  it  is  all  compressed  in  it,  but  in  the 
fulness  of  a  Napoleonic  grip.  It  is  but  a  series  of  key- 
notes, but  every  note  resounds ;  the  touch  of  nature 
vibrates  through  it  all. 

And  they  act  it  beautifully.  Hans  Andresen  as  the 
father,  Ziegler  as  the  son.  Miss  Weiss  as  the  feeble, 
ailing  mother,  they  understood  the  Master,  and  ren- 
dered his  words  and  sentiments  in  accents  of  heartfelt 
conviction.  When  the  curtain  fell,  there  was  silence ; 
people  held  their  breath  and  wiped  their  eyes. 

Then  they  applauded  fervently. 


GERMAN    THEATRE 
(Great  Queen  Street) 

"  DIE     REVOLVER-JOURNALISTEN  " 

A  COMEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS,  BY  OTTO  ERNST 

January  ii,  1903 
I 

"  Revolver-journalists  ! "  The  species  happily 
does  not  exist  in  this  country,  and  the  term  requires 
explanation. 

A  company  promoter  receives  the  visit  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Mammon  Guardian^  who  asks 
for  an  advertisement.  He  displays  two  ready-made 
articles.  The  one  begins:  "  It  is  a  healthy  sign  of 
the  times  when  such  a  sound  investment  is  offered 
to  the  public.  .  .  ."  The  other  thus :  "One  of  the 
most  impudent  swindles  ever  attempted  on  our  in- 
vesting public  is  the Company,  &c.,  &c." 

The  promoter  understands,  and  a  large  advertise- 
ment warrants  the  appearance  of  article  number  one. 
That  is  the  financial  revolver-journalism. 

A  dramatic  critic  of  the  Gutter  Journa]  writes  to 
a  manager :  "...  obliged  if  you  could  spare  a 
couple  of  seats  for  the  forthcoming  premiere','  and 
receives   the   reply :    "    .    .    .    very  sorry,   but  all 
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available  seats  are  disposed  of,"  whereupon  the 
critic  writes  a  bad  notice,  either  from  imagination, 
or,  if  he  has  purchased  his  seat,  under  the  influence 
of,  say,  wounded  vanity. 

That    is    the    mildest   form    of    dramatic    revolver- 
journalism. 

A  candidate  for  Parliament  is  pestered  by  an 
elector,  who  owns  a  hole-and-corner  journal  in  the 
electoral  district,  for  a  little  post  of  honour  or  his 
advocacy  for  a  "  bit  of  ribbon."  The  candidate  sees 
no  reason  for  his  according  his  protection  under 
stress  of  pressure ;  in  return  the  said  "journalist" 
violently  attacks  his  person  and  his  private  life. 

That  is  political  revolver-journalism. 

A  new  star,  say  a  musician  or  a  writer,  appears 
on  the  horizon.  He  is  rising  fast.  He  has  con- 
quered his  public.  His  new  doctrines  threaten  the 
old  school.  He  is  approached  by  certain  papers  to 
contribute  and  expound  his  views.  He  declines, 
saying  that  his  creative  work  will  speak  for  him. 
Thereupon  his  work  is  rent  to  pieces  either  before 
or  after  its  appearance,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
discredit  the  author. 

That  is  artistic  revolver-journalism. 
Lastly,  and  most  appalling  of  all : 

A  woman,  anxious  to  make  her  career  on  the 
stage,  visits  the  local  editor,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  to  ask  for  his  indulgence,  if 
possible  his  favourable  consideration,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  debut.  He  looks  at  her  in  a  manner 
indescribable,  and  gives  her  to  understand  that  he 
is  quite  ready  to  be  indulgent  and  to  be  favourably 
inclined.  And  then  he  insinuates  that  she,  too, 
has  it  in  her  power  to  bestow  favours;  in  fact,  that 
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her  success  depends  entirely  upon  her — he  calls  it — 
amiability.  .   .  . 
That  is  revolver-journalism  in  excelsis. 
No,  it  does  not  exist  in  England. 

II 

After  this  preface  the  play  of  Otto  Ernst  does  not 
need  much  description.  It  is  one  vigorous,  unsparing 
onslaught  on  a  form  of  journalism  which,  owing  to  the 
lax  libel  laws  of  Germany,  is,  alas !  as  prolific  as  it  is 
powerful.  Ernst  has  studied  these  people  under  the 
microscope  of  his  keen  and  trenchant  observation. 
He  knows  the  various  types  whom  he  brings  on  the 
stage,  and  where  he  exaggerates  in  the  vein  of  satire, 
he  does  it  with  so  much  acidulated  humour  that  one 
cannot  help  laughing  at  the  exposure.  Evidently 
Ernst  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  immoral  Press, 
and  as  his  artistic  soul  has  been  wounded,  he  retaliates 
with  the  one  weapon  that  kills — ridicule.  Thus  the 
first  part  of  the  play  is  very  amusing.  We  see  the 
revolver-Press  in  motion ;  we  see  the  unconscientious 
writers  at  their  work  of  destruction;  we  feel,  with 
much  dismay,  that  a  poisoned  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sharpest  sword.  We  also  witness  how  deadly  and 
destructive  is  unfair  criticism,  how  it  affects  the  sen- 
sitive artist,  how  it  virulently  and  surely  undermines 
his  creative  power. 

The  reproduction  of  a  milieu  is  always  fascinating 
on  the  stage,  even  though  the  author  assumes  the  part 
of  a  pamphleteer  instead  of  creating  vital  characters. 
But  when  we  are  well  on  the  way,  and  the  oratio  pro 
domo  still  continues — for  after  all  this  comedy  is  no 
more  th.an  that — we  suddenly  ask,  Where  is  the  play  ? 
— Where  the  dramatic  interest  ? — Where  the  love 
element  which  is  the  main  basis  of  all  good  drama  ? 
Well,  it  comes  very  slowly.     It  is  dragged  in,  as  it 
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were,  by  the  hair.  When  the  young  artist  is  well-nigh 
despairing  under  the  weight  of  the  unfair  attacks 
against  his  work,  a  young  girl  comes  and  brings  him 
blush  roses.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  editor  of  the 
revolver-journal,  who,  in  a  fit  of  repentance,  has  relin- 
quished his  post.  Of  course  the  girl,  arriving  at  such 
a  critical  moment,  with  roses  too,  is  a  conqueror.  She 
loves  his  work,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  her.  Then 
there  is,  in  true  theatrical  fashion,  a  great  success  for 
the  composer's  newest  opera,  and,  to  crown  it  all,  the 
proprietor  of  the  revolver-journal,  perceiving  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  lays  his  homage  and  his  columns 
at  the  feet  of  his  former  victim. 

Such  is  life,  some  will  say;  and  so  it  may  be,  if  all 
the  circumstances  warrant  the  turn  of  the  tide.  But 
on  the  stage  this  hey-presto !  chassez-croisez  is  like 
the  maiden's  impression  of  her  first  proposal :  "  So 
sudden."  It  is  hard  to  believe,  it  is  not  convincing, 
and,  after  all,  we  realise  rightly  enough  that  the  love 
interest  is  a  mere  excuse.  The  real  object  of  the 
author  was  revenge.  It  was  tit  for  tat,  because  he 
smarted  under  injustice.  It  was  good  fighting,  too, 
with  excellent  hits  and  brilliant  sallies;  but,  magnificent 
as  it  was,  "  ce  n'ctait  pas  la  guerre"  The  few  who 
know  the  inner  machinery  of  journalism  abroad  will 
enjoy  the  attack,  and  chuckle  at  the  amazing  cleverness 
of  detail.  But  I  fear  that  the  public  at  large,  who 
know  next  to  nothing  of  journalism,  and  do  not  care 
to  know  it  either,  will  feel  but  mildly  amused  and 
hardly  excited. 

It  is  a  play  worth  doing,  because  it  demonstrates 
Ernst's  versatility,  and  his  truly  wonderful  dexterit}-- 
of  stage-craft.  It  is  also  worth  doing  because  the 
various  types  of  journalists,  splendidly  represented  by 
Messrs.  Andresen,  Behrend,  and  Taeger,  protean 
actors  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  offer  immense 
scope  for  acting,  and  the  long  cast,  flawless  from  first 
to  last,  once  more  proves  the  efficiency  of  the  German 
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company.  But,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  but  a  play  in 
name — an  epicurean  feast  for  gourmets,  yet,  I  fear, 
caviare  for  the  crowd.  And  a  few  years  hence,  when 
Otto  Ernst  has  forgotten  his  anger,  he  will  probably 
look  back  upon  his  Revolver-Journalisten  as  a  mere 
essay  in  polemics,  wherein  his  creative  and  fervent 
young  mind  found  a  medium  for  letting  off  the  steam 
of  his  just  indignation. 


BRIEUX'S    "ROBE  ROUGE" 

January  17,  1903 
I 

Among  the  playwrights  of  modern  France,  Eugene 
Brieux  stands  foremost  as  a  man  of  missions.  The 
Theatre  Libre  called  him  to  Paris  from  Rouen  when 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Nouvelliste,  an  able 
journalist  of  but  local  influence.  His  play,  Blajicheite, 
which  dealt  fearlessly  with  the  sore  question  of  over- 
production of  middle-class  woman,  had  struck  Antoine 
by  reason  of  its  boldness,  and  when  it  came  before 
the  footlights  it  equally  struck  Paris.  Henceforth 
Brieux  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement, 
and,  settUng  down  in  the  capital,  he  at  once  pro- 
secuted his  self-imposed  task  of  using  the  stage  as 
a  rostrum.  During  his  fourteen  years'  activity  he 
has  approached  many  subjects,  from  Benevolence  in 
Les  Bienfaiteurs,  and  Parliamentary  life  in  VEngre- 
nage,  to  the  scourge  that  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  their  children  in  Les  Avaries.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  success  of  his  plays  on  the  stage — and 
it  was  as  vacillating  as  the  fortunes  of  war — they  have 
all  made  their  mark  in  book  form.  People  listen  to 
Brieux,  albeit  for  the  purpose  of  disagreeing  with 
him.  For  there  is  no  mincing  about  his  manner. 
He  fights  with  lifted  visor.  He  hits  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  And  he  is  a  redoubtable  aggressor,  for  his 
grip  is  as  forcible  as  his  insight  is  profound.  He  has 
made  good  use  of   the  kaleidoscopic   outlook  of  his 
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journalistic  reportership.  He  has  gauged  tine  inner 
life  of  the  French,  and  has  arrived  at  conclusions 
debatable  sometimes,  sincere  always.  And  wherever 
he  has  found  something  rotten  in  the  state,  he  has 
invariably  ascended  the  hustings  and  harangued  the 
crowd  in  the  form  which  is  most  popular  abroad,  the 
play  with  a  purpose. 

This  ambition  to  grapple  with  questions  of  every- 
day life  has  exposed  Brieux  to  much  enmity.  He  has 
been  criticised  as  an  advocate  of  special  pleaders  in 
dialogue.  His  work  has  been  belittled  as  journalistic 
and  divorced  from  literature.  The  defendants  in  his 
accusations  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  discredit 
his  intentions,  his  veracity,  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  subjects.  Above  all,  when  Le  Berceau  and 
Petite  Aniie  obtained  but  moderate  success  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  he  was  accused  of  being  a  bore, 
and  the  management  received  blame  for  converting 
the  stage  into  a  professorial  chair.  But  Brieux 
heeded  it  not.  Like  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  who  let 
the  world  howl  when  he  analysed  his  matrimonial 
problems,  and  proclaimed  his  famous  Tue  la,  he 
forged  ahead.  For  he  had  to  say  something,  and 
knew  how  to  say  it.  He  knew  full  well  that  the 
outcries  would  die  out,  and  that  the  best  of  his  work 
would  live.  And  time  proves  that  he  was  right.  His 
plays  form  a  historical  corner-stone  in  the  monument 
of  France's  modern  drama. 


II 

Of  all  Brieux's  efforts,  La  Robe  Rouge  was  the 
mightiest,  because  it  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
tangible  results.  Its  appearance  was  timel}^,  for  it 
saw  the  light  in  the  turbulent  da3's  when  the  Dreyfus 
storm  swept  the  country.  Justice  was  then  on  its 
trial   in   France,  and  against  justice  La  Robe  Rouge 
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was  directed.  In  those  daj^s  the  magistrature  received 
blow  after  blow.  The  whole  of  the  wheel-work  was 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze  :  above  all,  the  iniquities 
practised  in  the  cabinets  of  the  inquiring  magistrates 
{jtig^s  d' instruction)  raised  an  outcry,  and  clamoured 
for  reform.  And  in  his  play  Brieux  endeavoured  to 
crystallise  the  scandal  into  a  concise  demonstration. 
Collaterally,  yet  effectively  enough,  he  embraced  the 
whole  judicial  machine  in  his  exposure.  He  threw 
light  on  the  petty  jealousies  that  degrade  the  bench ; 
he  ridiculed  the  pressure  from  high  quarters  on  local 
judges  to  practise  severity  instead  of  justice — "We 
are  in  bad  odour,"  says  one  of  the  characters,  "  because 
our  tribunal  has  latterly  not  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
death."  It  speaks  volumes  !  He  proved  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  an  honest  official,  ill-paid,  anxious  for 
advancement,  yet  dominated  by  conscience,  to  hold 
his  own.  He  pilloried  in  acts  and  words  the  doctrine 
which  officialdom  has  borrowed  from  the  Jesuits, 
whereby  "  man  is  but  a  corpse  in  the  hands  of  his 
superiors."  Above  all,  and  most  forcibly,  he  aimed 
his  blows  at  the  jiiges  ^instruction,  those  moral  in- 
quisitors of  an  enlightened  age. 

Let  me  explain.  The  differences  between  our 
judicial  system  and  that  of  France  represent  opposite 
poles.  Here  we  sa3^,  "  A  man  is  held  to  be  innocent 
until  he  has  been  convicted  of  guilt."  Yonder  the 
principle  is,  "A  man  is  held  to  be  guilty  until  he  has 
been  proved  to  be  innocent."  We  conduct  our  in- 
quiries publicly;  in  France  they  are — or  w^ere  until 
the  new  law  came  into  force — prosecuted  privately. 
Here  we  w^arn  a  prisoner  that  the  word  that  leaves  his 
lips  may  be  used  as  evidence  against  him.  In  France 
every  effort,  every  pressure,  is  exercised  to  make 
him  speak.  And,  by  the  way,  so  far  is  this  practice 
carried  that  in  the  houses  of  detention  prisoners  on 
remand  may  be  locked  up  in  double  or  triple  cells 
in    order    that     fellow    prisoners     may    coax    them 
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(^^moutonner")  into  confession  or  confidences  leading 
to  conviction. 

In  La  Robe  Rouge,  when  the  drama  is  converging 
towards  its  climax,  we  see  the  system  in  motion  with 
all  its  terrible  consequences.  The  judge  himself  is 
a  man  of  no  moral  stamina.  He  is  a  Don  Juan,  a 
"  bounder,"  a  finikin  creature  of  pleasure,  a  cold- 
blooded arriviste,  an  executioner  who  has  no  sense 
of  feeling,  and  sticks  at  neither  lie  nor  cruelty  to  attain 
his  ends.  The  case  at  stake  is  simple.  A  murder 
has  been  committed  in  the  district,  and  the  criminal 
has  remained  undiscovered.  At  headquarters  there 
reigns  dissatisfaction ;  it  is  gently  hinted  that  the 
murderer  must  be  found  lest  there  be  no  promotion 
for  a  while.  That  is  the  magistrate's  chance  !  There 
is  a  man  in  town,  a  peasant  of  doubtful  repute,  con- 
victed aforetime  of  assault ;  he  seems  suspect,  is 
arrested,  and  cross-examined.  With  true  peasant-like 
obstinacy  he  dodges  all  questions  ;  he  rebels  against 
the  search  into  his  affairs  ;  driven  into  a  corner  by 
a  crucial  question  of  time  he  prevaricates.  Here  the 
triumph  of  the  magistrate  begins.  He  holds  him 
now,  and  the  prisoner's  wife  will  do  the  rest — the 
wife  whom  he  loves  dotingly  as  a  companion,  and 
as  the  mother  of  his  children.  In  her  agony  under 
the  cross-fire,  she  implores  her  husband  to  make  a 
clean  breast,  not  to  withhold,  but  he  does  not  falter, 
and  she  insults  the  judge. 

Now  the  lawyer  iplays  his  trump  card  ;  he  convinces 
the  prisoner  that  his  wife  had  a  lover  before  she  knew 
him,  that  she  had,  at  the  instigation  of  that  lover, 
committed  theft  and  had  been  imprisoned.  After 
that,  what  does  it  matter  to  the  husband  whether  the 
jury  acquits  him,  sends  him  back  to  the  world  a  free 
man  ?  His  home,  his  happiness,  his  future,  are  de- 
stroyed. The  judicial  mechanism,  unable  to  convict 
him  of  crime,  has  wreaked  vengeance  on  his  hearth. 
True,     Nemesis     steps    in ;    the     forsaken     woman, 
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driven  to  despair,  plunges  a  dagger  into  the  heart 
of  her  torturer,  the  magistrate.  But  that  is  a  mere 
theatrical  climax.  The  ethical  question  remains — 
both  the  guiltless  man  and  the  repentant  woman, 
whose  life  of  purity  condoned  a  thousand  times  an 
error  of  youth,  are  victims  of  the  system.  The  robe 
rouge  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  ! 

Since  this  play  was  written  the  procedure  of  the 
juge  d' instruction  has  been  changed.  The  moral 
thumbscrew  has  been  loosened.  No  longer  can  a 
prisoner  be  aroused  from  his  slumbers  and  examined 
half-dazed  by  surprise ;  no  longer  can  the  judge  in 
the  solitude  of  four  walls  coax,  pamper,  mislead, 
threaten,  bully,  or  intimidate  his  victim.  The  defen- 
dant is  now  entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  presence  of 
counsel,  he  is  to  some  extent  protected.  To  some 
extent,  I  say,  for  what  applies  to  the  prisoner  does 
not  yet  apply  to  the  mere  suspect.  To-day,  as 
before,  you  may  in  France  be  invited  to  present 
yourself  in  the  judge's  cabinet,  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  all  your  actions  or  move- 
ments, your  whole  life  may  be  laid  bare  on  the 
strength  of  a  dossier  which  is  kept  anent  every  citizen 
of  France  at  the  Prefectures  of  Police,  and  upon  your 
answers  depends  whether  you  leave  a  free  man,  or 
are  detained  in  prison.  The  system  assailed  in  La 
Robe  Rouge  is  tottering,  but  it  has  not  fallen  yet.  .  .  . 

But  the  fulness  of  these  reflections  would  demand 
a  wider  space  than  I  can  cover  here.  My  object  was 
to  suggest  how  infinite  is  the  interest  of  such  a  play 
as  the  Robe  Rouge,  and  with  that  I  wish  to  couple  a 
word  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier,  who  owns 
the  English  rights,  for  his  courtesy  in  permitting  the 
German  actors  to  present  it  once  more  to  our  public. 


STAGE    SOCIETY: 
"WHEN   WE    DEAD    AWAKEN" 

A  PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS,  BY  HENRIK  IBSEN 
TRANSLATED  BY  WILLIAM  ARCHER 

January  26,  1903 
I 

Ibsen  calls  his  tragedy  an  epilogue,  for  it  constitutes 
the  last  of  that  remarkable  cycle  of  plays  which,  begin- 
ding  with  The  DolFs  House,  studies  the  life  of  woman 
under  peculiar  circumstances  in  contemporary  society. 
And,  indeed,  the  appellation  "epilogue"  is  well  chosen, 
for  of  all  the  sad  phases  of  life  upon  which  the  poet 
has  dwelt,  the  fate  of  Rubek,  the  sculptor,  and  Irene, 
the  model,  is,  if  not  the  gloomiest,  yet  the  one  in  which 
the  working  of  destiny — the  reaping  where  we  have 
sown — is  most  relentlessly  portrayed  ;  it  may  well  be 
his  last  word  on  this  gloomy  topic.  It  is  a  play  of  the 
utmost  simplicity ;  the  three  acts  are  short,  and  only 
four  characters  rivet  our  attention.  Nor  is  it  a  play 
of  much  verbiage,  for  if  ever  four  distinctly  drawn 
human  beings  have  been  placed  before  us  in  the 
soberest,  yet  in  the  most  telling,  form,  it  is  in  When 
We  Dead  Awaken.  This  is  in  my  estimation  the 
most  creditable  quality  of  the  work ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
a  detraction  to  say  that  even  the  concise  form  in 
which  it  has  been  moulded  could  have  been  reduced 
if  the  master  had  curbed  his  predilection  for  dwelling 
upon  details  not  directly  affecting  the  action,  and  if 
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he  had  spared  a  little  scene  in  the  second  act — the 
dagger  scene,  as  it  may  be  called — which  purports  to 
illustrate  Irene's  character,  yet  renders  it  less  lucid. 
But  even  where  Ibsen  leaves  his  track  and  lingers 
in  byways,  the  dialogue  maintains  a  terseness  and 
crispness  of  form  which  are  rare  even  in  the  work  of 
this  master  of  the  human  language.  And  it  is  only 
right  to  state  that,  viewed  from  a  purely  artistic,  not 
an  ethical,  point  of  view,  Ibsen  has  not  written  any- 
thing so  beautifully  phrased  and  so  crystalline  in 
thought  as  the  awakening  of  those  dead  souls  in  the 
bodies  of  a  living:  rnan  and  woman. 


II 

As  in  all  the  works  of  Ibsen,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  symbolism  underlying  the  simple  language  of  his 
characters,  and  if  I  were  to  express  the  meaning  of 
the  play  in  one  sentence  I  should  say  that  this  is  the 
tragedy  of  ill-matched  animalism ;  and  if  I  wished  to 
indicate  the  leit-motif  which  pervades  the  action,  I 
should  quote  from  Rubek's  effusion  to  his  wife  Maja, 
in  which  he  says,  whilst  pointing  to  his  heart :  "  Look 
you  !  In  there  I  have  a  tiny  closed  shrine,  and  in  it 
rest  all  the  dreams  of  my  imagination.  When  she,  the 
model  Irene,  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace,  the 
lid  fell  to,  and  she  had  the  key  and  took  it  with  her. 
You,  m}'  little  Maja,  you  had  no  key,  and  therefore  all 
within  the  shrine  is  useless — and  the  years  roll  by,  and 
I  cannot,  cannot  reach  my  treasure." 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  introspection  of  the 
woman  who  inspired  his  life-work  :  "  When  I  had 
served  you,"  she  says,  "body  and  soul,  and  the  statue 
stood  ready  before  us — our  child,  as  you  called  it — I 
had  laid  at  your  feet  my  most  precious  sacrifice,  and 
extinguished  myself  for  all  time,  for  hatred  filled  me 
against  you,  the  artist,  who  took  so  carelessly  and  so 
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unscrupulously  a  body  full  of  warm  life-blood,  who 
took  a  young  life  and  robbed  it  of  its  soul  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  a  work  of  art  of  it."  In  this 
reproach,  which  implies  that  the  artist,  who  was  but  an 
artist,  not  a  man,  took  the  woman  who  stood  before 
him,  quivering  with  life  and  with  love,  and  carved  her  in 
cold  stone,  instead  of  requiting  the  passion  offered  to 
him  with  all  the  fervour  of  youth,  lies  the  root  of  the 
tragedy  of  two  lives.  When  Irene,  with  death  in  her 
heart,  leaves  the  sculptor  to  throw  herself  into  that 
Maelstrom  of  life  which  leads  to  insanity,  apparently 
things  go  well  with  him,  and  gold  and  honour  are 
showered  upon  his  head ;  but  his  inspiration  is  gone, 
and  he  too  drifts  into  uselessness.  He  takes  unto 
himself  a  young  wife,  the  veriest  incarnation  of  the 
joy  of  living,  a  woman  who  cares  for  the  comforts  of 
life  and  bod}',  who,  dazzled  at  first  by  the  brilliancy 
of  her  husband,  wearies  of  his  artistic  and  Platonic 
meanderings,  and,  as  neither  finds  satisfaction  in  the 
other,  they  drift  into  the  doldrums  of  ennui  without 
having  the  courage  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

But  a  day  comes  when,  on  a  journey,  both  meet 
with  their  fate ;  Maja,  the  wife,  sees  her  ideal  man,  an 
uncouth  wild  bear  hunter,  the  picture  of  virility  and 
strength,  and  of  domination  by  will  power.  The  first 
glance  decides  the  destinies  of  these  two,  and  Maja  is  not 
slow  in  letting  her  husband  know  that  the  first  rupture 
is  imminent.  While  she  follows  the  huntsman  on  his 
perilous  chases,  Rubek  meets  his  unforgettable  Irene. 
She  is  no  longer  confirmedly  sick  of  mind,  but  in  charge 
of  a  sister  of  mercy,  the  personification  of  her  insanity ; 
and  as  she  beholds  the  man  who  was  her  all,  and  per- 
haps unwittingly  the  murderer  of  her  soul,  at  first  the 
old  hatred  flares  up  again.  But  in  the  exchange  of 
their  innermost  souls,  in  the  joint  mourning  of  their 
lost  youth  and  their  wasted  lives,  their  souls  awake. 
Alas  !  it  is  too  late,  now  that  both  are  but  fragments  of 
wreckage  in  the  trough  of  the  ocean ;  now  it  is  too  late 
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for  that  midsummer  night's  dream  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  which  was  her  heart's  desire,  promised  and 
denied  to  her.  But  they  will  make  an  effort — once 
more  they  will  imagine  themselves  young  and  thirsting 
for  love ;  and  while  Maja  is  carried  by  the  strong  arms 
of  the  huntsman  across  hill  and  dale  and  brook,  Rubek 
and  Irene,  hand  in  hand,  ascend  the  peaks  aloft,  where, 
far  from  the  crowd,  nature  reigns  in  solitary  glory. 
Heedless  of  the  angry  gathering  clouds,  heedless  of 
the  snow  hurled  from  the  mountain  tops  by  the  driving 
wind  and  threatening  them  with  destruction,  they 
ascend  higher  and  higher,  these  wanderers,  who  had 
lost  one  another,  and  now  march  to  their  doom,  as,  in 
younger  years,  but  for  the  callousness  of  the  man,  they 
would  have  marched  to  happiness.  Down  below  Maja 
sings  in  jubilation  the  hymn  of  her  freedom — no  one 
is  near  except  the  sister  of  mercy,  who  watches  with 
anxious  eyes  the  perilous  ascent.  Then  suddenly  the 
furious  winds  sweep  the  snow  down  in  overwhelming 
masses,  and,  as  they  rush  past,  Rubek  and  Irene  are 
engulfed.  *'  Pax  vobiscum  "  whispers  the  sister  of 
mercy.  Down  below  Maja's  voice  is  still  singing  for 
joy  at  her  new-found  freedom. 


Ill 

I  have  intentionally  traced  the  course  of  the  drama 
with  some  precision,  in  order  to  make  the  writer's 
meaning  clear;  and,  if  I  have  omitted  all  collateral 
matter,  I  have  done  so  in  order  that  the  reader  should 
feel  the  inner  meaning  of  the  play  rather  than  its 
theatrical  intention.  For  what  we  must  seek  in  this 
play,  as  in  all  Ibsen's  work,  is  not  so  much  the  possi- 
bility of  staging — albeit  the  construction  in  its  almost 
primitive  simplicity  is  practically  flawless — but  the 
analysis  of  an  episode  of  life  as  the  poet  saw  it,  with 
all  its  consequences.    And  in  When  We  Dead  Awaken, 
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in  spite  of  the  strangeness  of  the  surroundings  and  the 
pecuHarity  of  form,  there  Hes  a  tragedy  which  belongs 
so  much  to  every  day  that  it  might  almost  be  called 
commonplace,  I  have  called  it  above  "  the  tragedy  of 
ill-matched  animalism,"  and  if  this  description  sounds 
somewhat  harsh,  and  tends  to  nurture  the  belief  that 
this  is  a  play  of  the  flesh  rather  than  of  the  soul,  which 
is  not  the  case,  I  yet  adhere  to  it,  for  the  death  of  the 
soul  is  but  the  result  of  the  blow  given  to  the  body. 
If  Rubek  had  understood  Irene,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
creature  of  a  pusillanimous  nature  which,  in  its  want  of 
self-confidence,  of  humanity,  would  even  tamper  with 
his  masterpiece  and  destroy  its  spirit  (as  he  misunder- 
stood and  destroyed  Irene),  his  life  and  hers  would 
have  been  one  of  complete  happiness,  and  great  deeds 
might  have  been  accomphshed  by  him.  As  it  is,  his 
existence  is  a  failure,  and  flickers  out  like  an  ill-fed 
lamp,  whilst  hers  is  broken  from  the  first,  and  the  best 
of  her  passion  and  her  womanhood  is  wasted  upon 
the  frivolity  of  life.  As  for  Maja,  she,  the  everyday 
woman,  is  saved  in  time,  and  her  fate  is  linked  to  that 
complementary  part  of  herself  which  Irene  found  and 
lost,  but  which  Rubek  never  sought. 

There  lie  a  deep  meaning  and  lesson  of  life  in  the 
portrayal  of  these  four  characters ;  and  whoever  cares 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  currents  that  guide  the 
destinies  of  men,  will  find  an  infinite  source  of  reflec- 
tion in  the  latest  revelation  of  Ibsen's  master  mind. 


IV 

When  I  wrote  the  above  analysis  of  the  tragedy  I 
had  not  yet  seen  it  upon  the  stage.  That  happened 
some  time  after,  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
witness  the  best  conceivable  performance  at  the 
Deutsche  Theater  at  Berlin,  which  is  famous  for  its 
excellence  of  modern  interpretation.  The  main  part 
of  Irene — the  Strange   Lady — was    p]a3Td    then    by 
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Louise  Dumont,  an  actress  whose  temperament  is 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  author's  conception.  Yet 
splendid  as  she  was,  splendidly  as  she  was  supported 
by  artists  who  have  made  a  science  of  the  study  of 
Ibsen,  the  play  failed  to  make  a  deep  impression.  It 
was  a  great  disillusion,  and  the  cause  was  obvious. 
The  action,  slowly  as  it  evolves,  yet  passes  too  rapidly 
for  the  spectator  to  gauge  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  depth  of  the  characters.  Acting,  be  it  ever 
so  convincing,  is  powerless  to  uplift  the  veil  of  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  four  principal  characters.  As 
soon  as  one  would  fain  rejoice  that  the  author's  mean- 
ing has  become  clear,  something  new,  something 
inexplicable,  happens  which  once  more  plunges  the 
hearer  into  uncertainty.  And  in  this  constant  tossing 
betwixt  laborious  understanding  and  fresh  bewilder- 
ment, the  hearer  frees  himself  unwillingly  from  the 
grip  of  the  play  until  at  length  he  throws  his  hands  up 
and  continues  to  listen  in  listless  indifference. 

Now,  with  book  in  hand  the  effect  is  quite  otherwise. 
As  we  read  we  have  time  to  pause,  to  go  back  if 
necessary,  to  establish  by  reflection  the  current  of 
comprehension  which  is  in  constant  danger  of  being 
switched  off.  It  is  then  that  the  inwardness  of  the 
play  comes  within  our  grasp.  We  learn  to  digest  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  wont  to  grapple  with 
the  theories  of  a  new  and  apparently  nebulous 
philosopher.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  there 
is  no  reason  to  disguise,  or  even  to  deplore,  the  fact 
that  the  performance  of  When  We  Dead  Aivaken  by 
the  Stage  Society  gave  but  scant  satisfaction.  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  be  grateful  for  an  effort  which 
was  truly  heroic  and  deeply  interesting,  even  though 
it  demonstrated  the  inappropriateness  of  the  tragedy 
for  stage  purposes.  True,  the  acting  was  by  no  means 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Earnest  and  painstaking 
the  players  were  one  and  all,  but  none  of  the  principals, 
save  one,  could  be  deemed  satisfactory.   Mr.  Titheaidge, 
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as  Rubek,  was  all  too  dry,  and  the  monotony  of  his 
diction,  verging  on  schoolmaster's  lecturing,  dulled 
the  action  into  torpid  languor.  Miss  Mabel  Hackney, 
who,  by  the  way,  dressed  Maja  in  the  snow-tipped 
mountain-land  as  if  she  were  out  for  the  day  at  a  mid- 
summer tennis-party,  was  so  thoroughly  English,  so 
wholly  sweet  and  twenty,  of  riverside  grace,  that  one 
thought  of  all  manners  of  modern  English  comedy, 
but  never  of  Ibsen.  Besides,  Miss  Hackney  now  and 
again  affects  Cockney  intonations  in  her  conversation, 
which  seemed  very  strangely  matched  to  the  stately 
language  of  the  Master.  Mr.  Laurence  Irving,  in  my 
opinion,  entirely  misread  the  character  of  the  hunts- 
man. He  roared  beyond  the  voice  of  humanity ;  he 
used  main  force ;  he  made  the  strong  man  of  the 
mountains  look  a  savage.  And  all  that  is  not  in  the 
spirit  of  Ibsen. 

I  now  turn  to  Miss  Henrietta  Watson,  the  Irene, 
who  was  the  heroine  and  the  surprise  of  the  perform- 
ance. It  was  a  remarkable  impersonation,  and  hav- 
ing seen  Ibsen's  work  by  the  best  players  all  over 
Europe,  I  fear  no  contradiction  when  I  submit  that  at 
last  we  may  have  found  an  actress  who  is,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  an  Ibsen-actress — that  is,  one 
who  knows  how  to  create  that  pecuHar  atmosphere 
which  I  have  missed  in  all  our  performances  ever 
since  Miss  Janet  Achurch  played  The  Dollys  House. 
It  may  be  venturesome  to  predict  that  Miss  Watson 
will  be  a  Rebecca,  a  Hedda,  a  Hilda,  such  as  we  have 
never  yet  seen  in  England,  but  if  it  were  in  my  power 
I  would  let  her  try  these  characters  in  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  was  that  so  entirely 
differentiated  Miss  W^atson  from  her  fellow  players. 
It  was  a  combination  of  facial  play,  of  thoughtful, 
almost  fateful  diction,  of  restrained  emotion,  of  soul- 
fulness — if  the  word  be  permissible — of  living  the  life 
of  the  character.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  personality 
that  created  the  atmosphere  from  the  moment  Irene 
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came  on  the  stage  with  the  vacant  look  of  insanity 
over  the  palHd  features,  to  the  great  scene  in  the 
second  act  when  "  the  dead  awakens  "  for  awhile,  anon 
to  recede  into  the  darkness  of  an  obscured  intellect. 
After  this  conquest  Miss  Watson's  career  will  be 
watched  with  interest ;  she  has  much  to  live  up  to, 
and  it  is  with  some  anxiety  that  I  meditate  whether 
this  weirdly  beautiful  performance  is  a  true  manifesta- 
tion of  lasting  power,  or  whether — as  is,  alas  !  so  often 
the  case — it  is  but  the  ephemeral  triumph  of  a  fluke 
aided  by  a  suitable  personality  in  a  suitable  part. 
But  that  rests  with  the  future  and  with  opportunities ; 
for  the  moment  let  us  rejoice  that  the  Stage  Society,  by 
the  production  of  Ibsen's  latest  work,  has  done  homage 
to  a  Master  and  smoothed  the  path  of  a  talented  young 
actress. 


SUDERMANN'S    "GLUECK    IM 
WINKEL" 

I  WOULD  fain  write  a  column  about  this  beautiful 
and  heartrending  play,  which,  after  a  somewhat 
conventional  beginning,  suddenly  takes  a  flight  into 
boldest  realism,  such  as  is  dear  to  every  artist.  By 
this  I  mean  that,  although  Sudermann  in  this  play 
strikes  the  most  powerful  notes  of  human  nature,  he 
never  transgresses  or  descends  into  morbidness.  In 
fact,  anything  more  touching  can  hardly  be  conceived 
than  the  end  of  Das  Gliieck  im  Winkel,  in  which 
the  woman  who  had  resisted  temptation,  and  the 
somewhat  commonplace  husband  who  had  taken  her 
to  his  heart,  thinking  that  she  was  one  of  those  who 
had  slipped  and  wanted  lifting,  know  one  another  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  drama  in  the  classical  sense,  in 
the  soberest  form,  and  yet  of  the  most  telling  effect. 

Whenever  the  German  players  revive  one  of  their 
former  successes  there  arises  an  inclination  to  establish 
parallel  columns  of  criticism,  and  when  a  repertoire 
company  is  concerned  which,  after  six  rehearsals, 
changes  its  bill  from  week  to  week,  that  is  scarcely 
fair.  For,  after  all,  actors  are  mortal  like  other  people, 
and  subject  to  the  tides  of  temperament.  They  have 
their  good  nights  and  their  bad  nights,  and  either  are 
apt  to  affect  their  performances.  However,  in  the 
case  of  the  present  revival,  with  all  new  impersonators 
except  one,  Mr.  Max  Behrend,  excellent  both  as  the 
stage  manager  who  creates  atmosphere,  and  as  the 
discreet  schoolmaster  who  incarnates  the  title  of  the 
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play,  comparisons  would  not  have  been  odious.  The 
performance  was  wholly  admirable,  and  two  of  the 
artists  who  supported  Mr.  Behrend  achieved  such 
success  as  would  establish  a  reputation  in  a  single 
night.  These  two  were  Mr.  Friedrich  Taeger,  the 
Baron  Roetnitz,  and  Miss  Cela  Enrici,  the  Elisabeth, 
Both  parts  are  extreme  contrasts.  The  man  is  all 
action,  all  passion,  all  attack,  all  le  beau  male  en 
rupture  de  ban.  The  woman  is  all  tenderness,  self- 
repression,  and  submission  to  the  inevitable.  The 
man's  soul  is  aglow  all  the  time,  the  woman's  soul 
smoulders,  and  when  one  irrepressible  flame  leaps 
beyond  the  bounds,  she  made  a  heroic  effort  to  ex- 
tinguish it  for  ever.  Thus  the  actor  has  magnificent 
chances  to  display  his  force  and  his  ardour,  while  to  the 
actress  falls  the  more  difficult  lot  of  enacting  in  silence 
the  drama  that  distracts  her  inner  being.  Both  Mr. 
Taeger,  in  his  passion,  whipped  well-nigh  into  frenzy, 
and  Miss  Cela  Enrici,  deeply  sympathetic  in  her  pas- 
siveness,  and  heartrending  in  her  one  great  scene  of 
outcry  and  abandon^  moved  the  house  to  enthusiasm. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  called  the  performance  masterly, 
and,  tall  as  the  word  may  sound,  it  does  not  seem 
hyperbolical.  It  was  one  of  those  proud  evenings 
when  play  and  players  and  an  overflowing  house 
proved  that  there  is  still  life  and  hope  for  the  drama 
as  a  "fine"  art. 


HAUPTMANN'S    "SUNKEN    BELL" 

February  15,  1903 
I 

When  Hauptmann  conceived  Tlie  Sunken  Bell  he 
was  a  disappointed  man.  He  had  written  a  historical 
drama,  called  Florian  Geyer,  upon  which  he  had 
founded  his  greatest  hopes.  It  was  so  bold  in  its 
unconventionality,  it  realised  so  entirely  his  vision  of 
a  historical  episode  resurrected  in  dramatic  form,  that 
he  anticipated  triumph  and  a  new  era  of  historical 
drama.  So  convinced  was  he  of  the  poignancy  of  his 
play  that  he  forewarned  his  hearers,  when  he  read  it 
to  them,  that  they  must  not  judge  its  merits  before 
production.  When  at  length  the  drama  appeared 
before  the  footlights  it  fell  flat,  smothered  under  its 
weight  of  characters  and  incidents.  For  a  while  the 
gloom  of  despair  overwhelmed  the  poet.  He  had  loved 
this  work  of  his  above  all  others,  and  when  it  failed 
it  seemed  as  if  the  main  artery  of  his  poetic  soul  had 
been  severed  in  twain.  In  Italy,  at  the  Lake  of 
Lugano,  where  the  air  is  balm  and  the  sunlight  cure, 
the  reflection  of  his  failure  gently  materialised  into 
a  fairy-tale — the  story  of  Heinrich  the  bell-founder, 
whose  proudest  work  during  its  conveyance  to  the 
church  in  the  mountains  had  come  to  grief  and  rolled 
into  a  well,  unrecoverable  for  evermore.  Heinrich, 
so  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Hauptmann's 
intimates,  was   the  poet   himself.     And  the  bell  was 

his  play  that  failed.      Heinrich's  grief  and  undoing 
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were  but  the  shadow  of  what  went  on  in  the  inner 
man  of  the  writer. 

Then  there  came  to  the  moribund  artist  an  elf-Hke 
being  of  rare  beauty  and  exquisite  fascination.  She  in- 
fused new  and  mightier  hfe  into  the  sufferer.  She  tore 
him  away  from  his  surroundings,  she  made  him  for- 
getful of  conventionahties  and  the  world's  comment. 
She  inspired  him  to  new  and  higher  flights,  and  under 
her  spell,  in  the  fervour  of  her  embraces,  his  imagina- 
tion made  gigantic  strides.  Like  Ibsen's  master- 
builder  he  plans  a  great  edifice,  half  church,  half 
castle,  whose  grandeur  will  well-nigh  match  the  regions 
of  Sunland  itself.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  creation  he 
hears  the  doleful  sound  of  the  bell  which  sank,  the 
bell  which  was  ever  dear  to  his  heart,  he  sees  the 
wife  who  went  into  the  waters  for  his  loss,  he  sees 
the  vessels  full  of  tears  shed  by  his  children,  and  back 
he  drifts  to  the  village  whence  he  came.  He  gives 
up  all  he  has,  and  in  vain  does  he  search  for  the 
treasures  he  has  lost.  In  his  homestead,  the  adul- 
terer, the  rebel  against  morals  and  religion,  is  howled 
down  with  derision,  greeted  with  stones,  driven  back 
to  the  highlands,  where  he  sees  his  master-build- 
ing perishing  in  flames.  An  old  witch,  the  first  who 
had  tended  him  when  after  the  loss  of  the  bell  he 
had  fallen  exhausted  by  the  roadside,  offers  him 
solace.  She  brings  the  cup  of  deliverance  to  his 
lips.  Once  more  in  a  vision  he  sees  Rautendelein 
and  all  his  life  of  the  past ;  the  sun  radiates  in  all 
its  glory,  and  as  the  rays  illuminate  his  features, 
and  the  bell  rings  the  curfew,  his  soul  flees  hence 
to  the  unknown. 

II 

I  have  merely  lifted  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
story  from  the  luxurious  network  of  the  fairy-tale, 
because  it  is  almost  a  sacrilege   to  defile  the  work 
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of  a  poet  by  detail  of  narrative,  so  infinitely  better 
expressed  in  his  own  words.  But  the  elucidation  of 
these  points  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  nearer  to 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  work.  Much  has  been 
written  about  it,  a  great  deal  of  it  either  wholly 
beside  the  mark  or  pure  invention  on  the  part  of 
the  wiseacres  who  seek  in  every  higher  manifestation 
of  art  subtle  meanings  which  were  foreign  to  the 
creator.  Primarily,  Hauptmann,  who  has  not  en- 
dowed his  work  with  a  preface,  nor  in  any  of  his 
utterances  wallowed  in  allusions,  to  metaphysics  and 
other  sciences,  which  in  the  essays  of  his  critics 
sound  alluringly  learned,  yet  merely  befog  the  reader 
— primarily  Hauptmann  calls  his  work  simply  a 
"  German  Fairy-Tale,"  therefore  a  dramatic  poem  full 
of  imagination,  in  which  every  character  is  symbolic  of 
a  well-defined  idea. 

He  wrote  under  the  influence  of  Ibsen,  of  Maeter- 
linck, of  the  German  philosophers  who  preceded 
Nietzsche  and  his  Uebermensch  theories.  There  is, 
therefore,  in  his  work  the  trace  of  many  schools,  and 
the  echo  of  doctrines  which  others  have  developed 
before  him.  Hence  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  over  his  aims  in  general  and  over  his 
form  of  expression  in  particular.  There  are  motives 
in  the  play  which  bewilder  the  hearer,  there  are  lines 
of  which  the  meaning  can  be  clear  to  no  one  but  the 
author  himself.  Obscurity  is  the  privilege  of  poets 
and  philosophers,  and  its  apology,  inadequate  though 
it  may  be,  is  beauty  of  language  and  the  atmosphere 
created  by  the  mysterious.  Yet  I  think  that,  viewed 
as  a  fairy-tale  pure  and  simple.  The  Sunken  Bell  is 
not  so  unfathomable  as  the  general  public  is  led  to 
believe,  nor  is  there  ground  for  the  upheaval  of 
theories  which  the  world  has  been  plagued  with 
ever  since  the  play  appeared  in  1896.  As  one  of 
his  sanest  critics  said  of  Hauptmann  :  "  No  one  can 
deny  that   there   is  a   strong   subjective   background 
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in  the  work,  but  as  an  entity  it  is  a  woof  com- 
posed of  skeins  which  Hauptmann  has  collected  from 
the  whole  literature  of  the  world  and  which  he  has 
remodelled  and  sent  forth  with  the  impress  of  his 
own  mind." 

If  you  have  read  Zola's  "  L'GEuvre,"  if  you  have 
read  The  Master- Builder  by  Ibsen,  and  if  you  have 
digested  these  creations,  you  are  very  near  to  under- 
standing The  Sunken  Bell,  Here,  too,  there  is  the 
immense  effort  of  the  human  mind  and  its  ultimate 
failure.  Here,  too,  is  the  direct  denial  of  the  Ueber- 
mensch  theory.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  as  has  been 
shown,  Hauptmann  depicted  his  own  mental  struggles, 
but  when  he  had  done  with  that,  when  in  the  process 
of  creation  the  characters  and  incidents,  as  it  were, 
shaped  themselves,  the  egotistic  note  entirely  van- 
ished. In  its  stead,  so  I  read  it,  there  appear  man's 
aspirations  under  the  magic  influence  of  inspira- 
tion— for  what  else  than  inspiration  is  Rautendelein, 
the  beautiful,  entrancing  enchantress  ? — the  work  is 
begun  and  well-nigh  finished  under  the  spell,  until  by 
a  strange  and  inexpHcable  mental  reaction,  the  maker 
is  fatally  thrust  back  beyond  hope  of  recovery  into 
that  slough  of  despond  wherein  he  w^as  plunged  by 
his  first  failure.  It  is  bold,  I  know,  thus  to  evolve  a 
leit-motif  of  extreme  simplicity,  while  all  the  world 
piles  Pelions  of  scientific  speculation  on  Ossas  of  long- 
breathed  words  indicating  (but  nowise  elucidating) 
such  science.  But  I  care  not.  I  have  read  the  play 
over  and  over  again — it  reads  far  better  than  it  acts, 
although  it  acts  well  enough  ;  I  have  seen  it  performed 
by  excellent  companies,  including  our  own  German 
Theatre,  where  Behrend,  unique  as  the  well-sprite  ; 
Taeger,  truly  great  as  Heinrich ;  Elsa  Gademann,  full 
of  poetry  as  Rautendelein ;  Richter,  persuasively 
dignified  as  the  pastor,  acted  with  rare  power,  and  so 
spoke  the  verse  that  the  ear  feasted  in  joy.  But, 
holding  fast  to  my  main  theme,  and  grouping  all  the 
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allegorical  figures  around  it,  I  have  never  been  amazed 
by  its  reputed  obscurity.  On  the  contrary,  despite  a 
few  hazy  lines  here  and  there,  which  did  not  worry 
me,  for  I  strive  to  reach  the  core  of  things  instead  of 
wasting  time  upon  superficial  immaterial  details.  The 
Sunken  Bell  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  symbolic  tale 
of  palpable  clearness.  For  me  it  is  the  tragedy  of 
man's  artistic  aspirations  held  under  by  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  its  wealth  of  thought  and  its  language, 
sculptured  by  a  master  hand,  convince  me  that  he  who 
created  it  is  a  poet  by  the  grace  of  God. 


SUDERMANN'S    "  ES    LEBE 
DAS    LEBEN" 

March  i,  1903 
I 

As  regards  the  main  theme  of  Sudermann's  new  play, 
its  acceptance  is  a  question  of  individual  temperament. 
If  one  great  central  figure,  fairly  consistently  drawn 
and  offering  immense  opportunities  to  a  powerful 
actress  to  play  upon  the  feelings,  but  surrounded  by 
figures  behind  whom  the  author's  spirit  masquerades 
as  a  kind  of  incubator,  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  hearer, 
well,  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  As  a  piece  of 
construction,  as  a  constellation  of  dramatic  effects  and 
climax  over-reaching  climax,  the  play  is  well-nigh 
perfect.  The  story  progresses  cumulatively  to  the 
end — and  that  end,  reminiscent  as  it  is  of  the  Camellia- 
lady  and  her  offspring,  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  but 
for  close  inspection.  This  applies  also  to  the  whole 
of  the  conflict,  if  the  play  is  to  be  considered  simply 
as  ?i  passe-temps  and  nothing  more. 

But  my  admiration  for  Sudermann,  which  is  great, 
has  taught  me  to  look  upon  him  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  playmaker — let  his  enemies  say  what  they 
will.  I  know  that  his  aims  are  high,  and  that  in  his 
plays  he  desires  to  dig  beneath  the  surface  of  life. 
Hence  I,  for  one,  feel  that  in  this  strangely  mixed 
drama  he  has  not  reached  his  usual  level.  The  very 
opening,  when  Beate,  the  centre  of  the  story,  indicates 
heart  disease,  shows  but  too  obviously  whither  we  are 
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drifting.  She  is  doomed  from  the  first  by  the  easiest 
touch  of  fate — physical  predestination.  When,  later, 
we  learn  that  fifteen  years  before  she  has  deceived  her 
husband  with  his  best  friend,  that  the  revelation  of  the 
secret  will  be  fatal  to  the  union  of  the  daughter  with 
the  son  of  her  lover,  we  foresee  that  this  is  not  going 
to  develop  into  a  phase  of  life,  but  into  a  tangle  of 
fiction.  This  discovery  somehow  plays  havoc  with  our 
feelings.  Preparation  is  all  very  well,  but  in  serious 
drama  it  should  spring  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
story,  not  merely  from  the  position  in  which  it  has 
pleased  the  author  to  place  his  characters. 

But  granted  that  this  obviousness  is  not  a  vital 
defect,  let  us  see  what  happens  next.  The  discovery  is 
imminent.  The  lover  has  sought  and  won  Parlia- 
mentary honours,  and  at  the  moment  of  triumph  there 
appears  a  paragraph  in  an  Opposition  paper  insinuating 
the  scandal  of  his  past.  The  husband,  a  good  sort,  of 
no  particular  refinement,  a  typical  gentleman  of  the 
soil,  is  confident  that  he  can  settle  the  matter  in  a 
second.  *'  Give  me  your  word  of  honour,"  he  says  to 
his  friend,  *'  that  it  is  a  lie."  That  vow  is  forthcoming, 
when  the  wife  utters  a  cry  and  makes  her  confession : 
"  For  he  is  one  of  those,"  says  she,  "  who  would  have 
sworn  and  gone  home  to  blow  his  brains  out."  Would 
he  ?  If  yes,  then  the  confession  was  unnecessary,  for 
suicide,  albeit  dictated  by  sense  of  honour,  would  be 
unmistakable  evidence  of  guilt.  If  no,  then  why  in 
the  next  act  does  the  political  opponent — an  ex- 
secretary  who  had  abstracted  the  wife's  letters  on 
which  the  charge  was  based — repent  and  surrender 
the  evidence  ? 

Theatrically,  it  is  effective,  it  is  excellent,  but  if  I 
look  upon  it  coldly,  with  life  as  my  model,  then  I  say 
it  is  a  very  extraordinary  story,  and,  frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  repentance  of  the 
opponent  because  the  incriminated  man  had  made  a 
grand  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  marital  question. 
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I  do  not  believe  that,  after  the  annihilation  of  the  com- 
promising documents,  it  was  necessary  once  more  to 
gather  together  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  scandal 
at  a  luncheon,  ostensibly  to  show  that  "  all's  well 
aboard  " ;  but  from  the  playwright's  point  of  view,  in 
order  to  let  Beate,  the  wife,  sing  the  praises  of  the  joy 
of  living  and  end  her  life  with  an  overdose  of  digitalis. 
To  me  the  situation  is  unnatural  to  a  degree,  and  the 
solution  solves  nothing.  For  I  ask  you,  what  will 
be  the  life  of  this  man,  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  loaded  afresh  with  the  consciousness  of 
being  the  indirect  cause  of  the  woman's  death  ?  What 
will  be  the  situation  of  the  two  men,  whose  children  in 
spite  of  all  will  be  united  in  wedlock  ?  Such  situations 
may  stand  the  glamour  of  the  footlights,  but  they  do 
not  bear  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  life.  In  Es  lebe  das 
Leben  human  nature  is  sacrificed  to  the  ingenuity  of  a 
metier.  That  is  why  this  play  puzzles  and  at  times 
captivates  my  intellect,  while  my  feelings  are  aroused, 
but  never  touched  beyond  a  fleeting  moment. 


II 

The  great  success,  I  should  be  justified  in  saying 
the  triumph,  which  was  scored  at  the  German  Theatre 
by  the  production  of  Es  lebe  das  Leben,  is  due  to  the 
perfection  of  the  ensemble,  but  above  all  to  the  emin- 
ence of  Madame  Rose  Bertens.  She  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  great  actresses  of  our  time,  because  she  is 
an  artist  of  the  subtlest  sensitiveness.  One  might  say 
of  her  that  she  succeeds  in  spite  of  herself.  For  her 
personality  is  not  striking,  her  voice  at  first  is  not 
quite  melodious.  Nor  does  she  warm  at  the  outset. 
She  knows  her  powers,  she  husbands  her  strength. 
She  composes  her  characterisation  with  the  surety, 
the  method  of  an  architect.  Only  gradually  does  she 
make  a  bid  for  the  feelings  of  the  house,  and  throw 
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off  the  cloak  of  the  gnmde  dame  to  reveal  the  woman. 
But  when  the  right  moment  comes — be  it  the  manifes- 
tation of  maternal  tenderness  or  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  her  former  lover — her  emotions  come  into 
play  with  overwhelming  power.  Then  she  rises  above 
the  play  and  redeems  it  from  theatricality ;  then  she 
holds  us  so  fast  that  to  a  man  a  sigh,  to  a  woman  a 
tear,  is  a  welcome  relief.  The  emotion  over,  by  an 
effort  which  is  sublime  because  it  is  imperceptible,  she 
resumes  her  dignity  as  a  leader  of  societ3\  Her  voice, 
strained  as  it  was,  becomes  conversational  again.  The 
storm  is  abated  for  a  while,  and  the  lull  is  utilised  for 
further  and  redoubled  force.  It  was  this  grandeur  of 
composition,  this  delicate  handling  of  light  and  shadow, 
which  rendered  the  impersonation  so  enthralling.  If 
it  be  fair  to  compare  at  all,  I  would  say  that  Rose 
Bertens  is  a  Duse  with  a  German  temperament.  Her 
art  is  great,  because  its  natural  expression  conceals  all 
that  belongs  to  routine  and  tradition. 

The  character  of  Beate  overshadows  all  others  in 
the  play,  but  it  does  not  eclipse  them.  There  are 
strong  individualities  in  the  German  company,  and 
they  know  how  to  hold  their  own  against  the  central 
figure.  Thus  Andresen  played  the  husband  with  the 
blustering  bonJioinie  of  the  character  to  the  life  ;  thus 
Taeger,  in  the  part  of  the  lover,  which  is  most  difficult, 
because  it  is  mainly  passive,  lessened  the  weakness  of 
the  man  with  the  convincing  strength  of  his  personality; 
thus  Behrend,  by  restraint  and  sincerity,  rendered  the 
theatrical  figure  of  the  political  opponent  vital.  The 
minor  parts  were  mostly  exceedingly  well  pla3'ed ; 
Ziegler  was  natural  and  youthful  as  the  son,  Holz 
most  amusing  as  a  cynical  prince,  Miss  Roland  was 
quite  charming  and  simple  as  the  daughter,  and  Miss 
Enrici,  in  her  one  scene,  wherein,  representing  the 
wife  of  the  former  lover,  she  faces  her  rival,  gave  a 
caustic  portrayal  of  "  feminine  amenities."  Through- 
out the  evening  the  audience  was  in  the  best  of  moods. 
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Not  even  the  sad  ending  and  the  string  of  unanswered 
questions  thereby  propounded,  lessened  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  spectators.  Again  and  again  Madame  Bertens 
and  her  fellow-workers  had  to  bow  their  thanks,  and 
in  the  hall  a  busily  babbhng  crowd  juggled  merrily 
with  ^^famos''  and  ^^ kolossal" 


GREAT  QUEEN  STREET  THEATRE: 
"THE  MAN  AND  HIS  PICTURE" 

ENGLISH  VERSION   OF  H.    SUDERMANN'S 
"SODOM'S   ENDE" 

March  i8,  1903 

Fate  is  often  against  Sudermann's  play  Sodom's 
Ende.  At  its  birth  the  police  and  the  censors  of 
Berlin  interfered.  On  the  first  night  of  its  production 
there  was  a  battle  ro3^al  between  the  Ayes  and  Noes. 
When  the  German  Theatre  of  London  performed  it, 
people  complained  of  gloom  and  repellence.  And  now, 
on  its  first  appearance  in  English  guise,  it  has  been 
so  badly  translated  and  pruned,  and  is  so  indifferently 
acted,  that,  but  for  a  familiar  scene  here  and  there, 
Sudermann  would  probably  not  recognise  his  own 
child.  This  introduction  of  the  play  under  adverse 
circumstances  is  all  the  more  regrettable,  since  it  con- 
stitutes a  great  injustice  to  the  author.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  in  his  country,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
under  first-rate  circumstances.  A  ramshackle  per- 
formance, in  which  the  psychology  of  the  play  is  sub- 
ordinated to  melodrama,  can  give  us  no  idea  of  what 
the  drama  really  is.  And  with  all  its  brutal  force, 
its  merciless  exposure  of  sordid  society  and  sordid 
character,  it  is  a  work  of  hterature  of  higher  than 
everyday  importance.  Artistically,  indeed,  it  stands 
above  Die  Ehre,  which  made  Sudermann's  name. 
It  is  uncompromising  in  its  sincerity,  albeit  that  this 
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very  quality  leads  to  its  being  disagreeable  on  the 
stage.  In  both  plays  Sudermann  analyses  two  sec- 
tions of  society — the  one  in  the  "  noble  mansion," 
the  other  in  the  humble  tenement.  But  in  Die  Ehre 
Sudermann  compromises.  He  is  half  realistic,  half  a 
follower  of  Sardou. 

Not  so  in  Sodoni's  Ende.  Here  the  author,  now 
a  freer  man  after  his  first  great  success,  no  longer 
throws  a  sop  to  the  opposite  camps  of  the  old  and 
new  schools.  He  boldly  proceeds  to  his  goal.  He 
strives  to  prove  up  to  the  hilt  that  when  a  man  sinks 
morally  into  a  morass,  his  genius  and  creative  power 
are  doomed  to  extinction.  The  figure  of  Willy,  the 
painter  of  lowly  descent,  famous  by  right  of  conquest 
and  the  grace  of  a  society  woman ;  then  dragged  down 
by  that  woman — dragged  to  such  moral  depths  that 
he  loses  self-respect  and  sense  of  honour  to  the  degree 
of  driving  his  foster-sister  into  shame  and  death — this 
Willy  Janikow  is  a  tragic  figure.  Not  tragic  in  the 
magnificent  sense  of  the  ancients,  but  tragic  as  a 
victim  of  modern  society,  its  vice  and  its  crazes. 

And  the  woman  who  is  his  Delilah  is  also  a  salient 
product  of  this  society.  She  is  ih&Jleur  du  wrt/ which 
Baudelaire  has  immortalised.  She  is  the  essence  of 
that  licentiousness  and  luxury  which  came  into  ex- 
istence with  the  tinselled  society  formerly  known  as 
parvenus,  nowadays  as  nouveaux  riches.  Berlin,  like 
other  large  cities,  is  a  centre  of  this  class,  and,  no 
doubt,  its  adepts  were  among  the  first  to  howl  at  the 
exposure.  But  for  all  that  the  play  remains  a  sad  and 
true  picture.  It  reveals  Sudermann  as  a  keen  ob- 
server, an  unsparing  analyser  of  the  undercurrents 
of  the  seamy  side. 

Another  question  is  whether  the  British  playgoer 
can  understand,  will  accept,  such  a  picture.  The 
whole  thing  is  gloomy  to  the  core ;  German  in  its 
expression,  its  form  of  speech,  its  exuberance  of 
sentiment.      Acted,   as  it  was,   in  the  vein  of  melo- 
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drama,  loudly,  boisterously,  vehemently — by  every- 
body except  Mr.  O,  B.  Clarence,  admirable  as  the 
tender  old  father  of  the  painter,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Burnett,  touching  as  the  quiet,  laborious  maiden  pre- 
destined to  ruin — the  drama  often  provoked  merriment 
when  it  should  have  aroused  heartfelt  sorrow.  The 
atmosphere — the  quiet,  subdued,  solemn  tone  of  im- 
pressionism— was  altogether  wanting.  The  hero,  Mr. 
Farmer  Skein,  constantly  raved  (as  if  mental  agony 
were  necessarily  expressed  in  clamour);  the  fatal 
heroine,  Mrs.  Bandmann-Palmer,  besides  not  pos- 
sessing the  personality  for  the  part,  over-emphasised 
both  in  word  and  gesture.  Yet  both  these  actors  are 
capable  of  better  things.  Mrs.  Bandmann-Palmer  has 
an  honourable  record ;  Mr.  Skein  is  unmistakably  pos- 
sessed of  power  and  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 
His  conceptive  acumen  and  his  intentions  were  ap- 
parent all  the  time,  and  fairly  creditable  withal,  but  his 
methods — provincial  methods — marred  the  effect.  He 
wants  discipline;  he  wants  an  artistic  stage-manager. 
And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  everybody  else  did.  Half 
the  cause  of  the  artistic  failure  was  due  to  inept  stage- 
management  and  incorrect  renderings  of  the  author's 
intentions  (Kramer,  for  instance,  was  much  of  a  bully, 
while  he  should  have  been  a  tender,  silently  suffering 
kinsman  of  the  pastor  in  Johannesfcucr  and  Wangel 
in  Gliieck  im  ]Vi?ikcl).  The  other  half  was  caused 
by  injudicious  casting.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  except  Miss  Burnett  and  Mr.  Clarence,  not  a 
single  man  or  woman  was  in  the  right  place.  And  to 
think  that  Sudermann  and  his  work  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it  all ! 


ST.   JAMES'S:    "OLD   HEIDELBERG" 

A  TRANSLATION  BY  RUDOLF  BLEICHMANN  OF 
WILHELM  MEYER -FORSTER'S  COMEDY  "ALT- 
HEIDELBERG  " 

March  19,  1903 
I 

When  our  German  players  produced  Alt- Heidel- 
berg^ in  November  1902,  I  said,  after  describing  the 
play  and  its  milieu :  I  know  it ;  all  this  is  not  great, 
not  deep,  not  unassailable  by  criticism.  It  is  merely 
pictorial,  lyrical,  something  like  a  pretty  ballad  by 
a  minor  poet.  But  it  has  charm.  "Youth"  is  writ 
large  on  the  whole  story  and  its  treatment.  For  a 
few  hours,  the  songs,  the  pictures,  the  love  scenes 
form  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  stern  reality  of  life. 
Germans  who  have  not  forgotten  their  mountain-land, 
their  national  songs,  their  blissful  days  of  student  life 
and  amourettes,  will  be  charmed,  because  it  is  human 
to  turn  over  the  merry  leaves  of  our  life- books'  most 
imaginative  volume.  English  people  will  be  charmed 
because  Heidelberg,  its  castle,  its  vat,  and  its  verdant 
hills,  are  closely  associated  with  the  young  generation 
which  was  sent  to  this  summer-city  to  struggle  with 
the  idioms  and  the  tangled  grammar  of  the  German 
language.  All  the  world  must  be  charmed  because 
all  the  world  has  had  its  day  of  youth,  when  women, 
wine,  and  song  made  up  the  sum  of  life,  and  sorrow 
still  lay  hidden  in  the  undreamed-of  future.      There- 
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fore,  Alt-Heidelberg  is  not  a  play  to  be  criticised  in 
magisterial  fashion.  We  should  treat  it  as  we  handle 
the  flowers  culled  from  the  roadside  in  a  country  walk. 
There  are  grander,  more  odoriferous,  more  sumptuous 
flowers  in  the  parks  and  gardens,  but  the  fresh  scent, 
the  simple  colouring  of  the  wild  blossom  has  a  fascina- 
tion of  its  own.  It  captivates  us  because  we  gathered 
it  in  happiness  in  the  open,  forgetful  of  the  city,  its 
toil  and  its  turmoil. 


II 

"  Fortes  fortunaj'uvat." 

"English  people  will  be  charmed."  These  words 
returned  to  me  as  I  took  my  seat  in  the  theatre  ! 
For  my  fears  were  grave  lest  the  atmosphere  of 
the  play  should  be  neither  understood  nor  rightly 
created  by  the  actors;  gravest  of  all  lest  Mr. 
Alexander  should  be  unable,  in  the  part  of  the 
boyish  prince,  to  play  vingt-et-un  together  with  his 
trente-et-quara7ite.  And  now  my  modest  words  seem 
almost  prophetic,  and  ail  apprehensions  are  removed 
by  a  success  which  was  as  stirring  as  it  was  well 
merited.  This  production  of  Old  Heidelberg  has 
shown  what  can  be  done  with  our  English  actors 
under  the  guidance  of  an  artistic  stage-manager.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Alexander  himself,  who  studied  the  German 
production  often  and  carefully,  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  render  the  German  vital  in  its  English  guise.  The 
refined  splendour  of  the  mounting,  the  expansion  of 
X\\e  persomiely  the  exquisite  care  bestowed  on  costumes, 
uniforms,  and  decorations,  that  is  all  his.  But  in  the 
groups,  in  the  singing  and  bustle  of  the  students,  in 
the  very  fairly  successful  endeavour  to  retain  the  Ger- 
man flavour  despite  the  English  words,  I  recognised  the 
hand  of  Max  Behrend  of  the  German  plays,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  Mr.  Alexander  hand- 
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somely  acknowledged  his  invaluable  assistance.  There 
was  only  one  factor  that  failed  to  harmonise  wholly 
with  the  comely  picture,  and  that  was  a  certain  rough- 
ness, in  parts,  of  the  translation.  Only  in  the  fourth 
act,  in  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of  State,  was  there 
some  approach  to  literature.  But  generally  it  seemed 
as  if  the  aroma  had  evaporated.  Those  constant 
"  damns,"  sounding  vulgar  as  a  literal  but  not  idio- 
matic rendering  of  the  German  word,  the  exuberance 
of  titular  allocutions,  dragging  in  titles  which  do  not 
exist  in  our  language,  this  slavish  literalness  in  trans- 
lation— for  example,  speaking  of  food  the  valet  refers 
to  greasy  ("fett")  dishes,  when  even  a  half-polished 
Englishman  would  never  use  another  adjective  than 
**  rich  " — all  this  lessens  the  charm  of  the  play.  More- 
over, a  good  deal  of  compression  of  German  verbosity 
and  long-windedness,  only  lately  denounced  by  the 
Kaiser,  would  have  heightened  the  effect  of  the  second, 
and  particularly  of  the  tortuous  third,  act. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  representation  of  the  play 
was,  with  due  allowauce  for  differences  of  nationality 
and  temperament,  admirable.  It  surpassed  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  In  fact,  only  one  part,  that  of 
the  old  student  Count  Asterberg,  was  mis-read,  and  no 
blame  attaches  to  the  actor,  for  what  foreigner  can 
enter  into  the  beery  bonhomie  of  a  *'  mossy-head  "  of 
a  German  alma  mater?  Again,  the  part  of  Lutz, 
played  by  Mr.  Lyall  Swete  on  the  lines  of  English 
"swelldom,"  may  seem  debatable  to  our  spectators. 
But  to  me  this  conception  is  very  plausible,  and  I  find 
Mr.  Swete  even  better  than  the  German  interpreter  of 
the  part.  To  imitate  (in  some  cases  to  ape)  English 
manners  is  a  middle-class  weakness  as  rampant  in  the 
Fatherland  as  in  Paris  or  Amsterdam.  From  the  Ger- 
man point  of  view  Mr.  Beveridge's  Dr.  Juttner  was 
perhaps  the  most  consistently  satisfactory  impersona- 
tion of  all.  Here  there  was  merely  difference  of 
language,  but    the  rest,    the   good-hearted   bluffness, 
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the  romantic  disposition  unspoiled  by  age,  the  tender 
affection  for  youth  and  its  extravagance,  it  was  all 
vividly,  warmly,  poignantly  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Beveridge,  whom  the  audience  singled  out  for  special 
compliments. 

The  Katie — the  one  prominent  female  part  of  the 
play — was  entrusted  to  Miss  Eva  Moore.  When  I 
heard  of  this  choice,  and  recalled  her  work  in  TJic 
Wilderness^  I  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Alexander  had  found 
so  striking  a  pendant  to  Fraulein  Lorma.  Miss  Moore 
was,  in  my  eyes,  too,  the  woman  for  the  part,  and  to 
a  great  extent  she  did  not  belie  the  anticipation.  At 
first  she  seemed  to  search  for  the  right  note.  She 
was  slightly  nervous,  too  ripe  in  movement  and  speech. 
But,  gradually,  she  felt  her  ground,  she  became 
younger,  more  fervent,  more  passionate  as  the  drama 
developed.  Her  voice,  too,  grew  deeper  and  more 
caressing,  and  in  the  final  scene — the  scene  of  heart- 
rending and  farewell  for  ever — she  moved  every  feeling 
soul  in  the  audience.  Women  shed  tears  and  men  held 
their  breath.    The  touch  of  human  nature  did  its  work. 

And  now  for  Mr.  Alexander.  Did  he  look,  did  he 
act,  young  enough  ?  Was  he,  the  prince,  yearning 
for  liberty,  then  almost  licentious  in  the  joy  of  living, 
then  lovelorn,  then  dignified,  as  becomes  those  who 
stand  in  high  places  ?  To  all  these  questions  my 
affirmative  is  not  one  of  courtesy,  prompted  by  the 
verdict  of  the  majority :  I  say  conscientiously,  with 
the  recollection  of  the  German  actor  who  played  the 
part  vividly  in  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Alexander  may  be 
proud  of  his  achievement.  The  obstacles  were  enor- 
mous, the  difficulties  of  age  and  appearance  almost 
insuperable.  Yet  Mr.  Alexander  worked  a  wonder  of 
rejuvenescence,  not  merely  in  his  countenance,  but  in 
his  whole  being,  from  deportment  to  spirit.  In  one 
instance  in  particular  did  he  outshine  all  the  German 
actors  I  have  seen.  That  was  in  the  fourth  act,  when 
after  two  years  of  apprenticeship  as  a  ruler,  he  dealt 
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with  the  courtiers  around  him.  Then  he  was  every 
inch  a  prince,  a  man  of  strong  will,  and  a  leader  of 
men.  So  long  as  the  etiquette  lasted  the  potentate 
seemed  to  spirit  away  sentiment  and  youth,  but 
when  an  echo  of  Old  Heidelberg  came  to  him  (in 
the  shape  of  the  good  and  quaint  Kellerman,  most 
amusingly  acted  by  Mr.  E.  Vivian-Reynolds),  then 
the  boy  would  be  boy  again.  To  the  winds  with 
the  protocol,  the  pomp,  and  the  circumstance ;  to  the 
winds  with  measured  speech  and  rigid  dignity  of 
manner — he  was  young  again — gay  as  he  was  wont 
to  be  in  Heidelberg  with  Katie  in  his  heart  and  the 
joyous  students  frolicking  around  him.  Where  so 
much  is  given  it  were  ungracious  to  be  captious.  So 
I  forego  criticism  of  details  which  nowise  affect  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Alexander's  performance.  He  has 
dared  a  tour  de  force,  and  he  has  succeeded.  Let  us 
congratulate  him,  and  be  grateful  for  three  happy 
hours  of  young  dreams  away  from  the  stern  reality 
of  life. 


THE    IMPERIAL   THEATRE: 
"THE    VIKINGS" 

BY   HENRIK   IBSEN 

April  i6,  1903 
I 

Some  dozen  years  ago  the  production  of  The  Vikings 
would  have  been  timely  as  an  act  of  grace  and  homage. 
In  those  days  Ibsen  was  the  target  for  attacks  and 
opprobrium.  His  name  was  a  byword,  and  the  over- 
whelming battalions  of  his  enemies  treated  him  as  if 
nothing  but  baseness  could  spring  from  his  mind. 
The  majority  did  not  know  then  that  he  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  historian-dramatist  of  Norwa}'',  that  he  was 
a  poet,  a  romanticist,  a  philosopher.  The  Vikings 
would  have  taught  our  public  that  Ibsen  could  treat  a 
heroic  theme  with  the  same  dexterity  as  he  dealt  with 
the  seamy  side  of  modern  life.  And,  no  doubt,  as  a 
contrast,  The  Vikings  would  have  been  as  much  be- 
praised  as  Ghosts,  for  instance,  was  condemned  and 
vilified.  Now  that  the  storm  has  abated,  and  more 
liberal  and  modern  views  have  forced  themselves  upon 
critics  and  public  alike,  The  Vikings  arrives  somewhat 
tardily,  and  is  treated  to  lukewarm  praise.  One  is  apt 
to  forget  the  circumstances  and  the  purpose  of  its 
creation.  In  1858  Ibsen  was  director  of  the  theatre 
at  Christiania,  and,  if  I  am  well  informed,  was  under 
the  obligation  of  writing  ever}'  year  at  least  one  play 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  his  public — a  play,  therefore, 
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which  would  satisfy  the  crowd  and  the  exchequer. 
Naturally  the  paramount  quality  of  such  a  play  must 
be  efficiency  from  a  histrionic  point  of  view,  and  effec- 
tiveness as  regards  its  influence  on  the  audience.  It 
is  therefore  idle  to  apply  to  it  the  same  touchstone  as 
to  his  more  modern  work. 

The  Vikings — a  free  and  easy  rendering  of  the  real 
title,  The  Expedition  to  Helgeland — makes  no  pretence 
other  than  to  present  a  stirring  picture  of  a  more  or 
less  historic  episode.  It  is  a  play  of  action  built  on 
the  lines  of  the  German  dramas  of  that  period,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  the  Nibelungen  Saga.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
easy  to  draw  parallels  between  Brunnhilde  and  Sieg- 
linde,  and  Hjordis  and  Dagny,  and  not  inaptly  has  one 
of  Ibsen's  earlier  critics  called  Hjordis,  the  warrior- 
woman,  "the  Lady  Macbeth  of  the  North."  All  the 
characters  are  full  of  warlike  spirit,  and,  as  far  as 
legendary  figures  permit  realism,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  they  embody  the  rugged  manners  and  the  vehe- 
ment passions  of  a  turbulent  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
we,  who  are  perhaps  but  mildly  interested  in  Northern 
history,  feel  that,  in  spite  of  great  conflicts  and  an 
action  developed  with  masterly  knowledge  of  stage- 
craft, the  drama  lacks  depth  and  conviction.  Somehow, 
and  that  is  probably  due  to  Wagner,  we  remain  frigid 
while  listening  to  the  recital  and  the  representation  of 
all  these  great  and  hardy  deeds.  They  impress  us  no 
more  than  tableaux  vivants,  and  we  realise  that  there 
is  something  wanting.  Quite  casually  a  neighbour 
observed  what  a  splendid  opera  this  would  make. 
The  reference  had,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  play,  but  it  concerned  the  scenic  ex- 
plorations of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig.  Yet,  unconsciously, 
the  right  note  was  struck  in  the  observation.  Grip 
as  the  drama  does  when  you  read  it,  it  pales  on  the 
stage.  Its  methods  are  antiquated,  its  language  is  too 
bald  to  hold  us.     We  would  fain  wed  music  to  every 
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word,  for  the  dialogue  alone  does  not  satisfy.     A  great 
picture  seems  to  be  encased  in  a  puny  frame. 


II 

It  may  be  that  the  acting  and  the  setting  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  negative  result.  I  beheve  that  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig,  the  stage-director,  is  on  the  right  path, 
but  that  as  yet  he  has  chosen  the  wrong  medium. 
This  play  of  Ibsen  is  conventional,  and  it  rebels 
against  unconventional  effects.  At  moments  the 
lighting,  worked  from  the  flies,  is  enchanting  in  its 
weird  suggestion  of  Northern  atmosphere ;  at  other 
moments  the  sublime  tumbles  into  the  ridiculous. 
Involuntarily  we  think  of  the  oifibres  chmoises  of  our 
youth,  and  with  that  thought  perishes  our  interest 
in  the  action.  The  costumes,  too,  are  fantastic  to  a 
degree.  Has  Mr.  Craig,  I  wonder,  any  authority  for 
the  checked  harlequin  mantles  of  his  warriors,  the 
very  colours  of  which  jar  against  his  light  effects  ? 
As  to  the  disposition  of  the  scenery,  it  simply  kills 
the  drama  and  the  elocution  of  the  actors.  The 
arrangement  of  the  rocks  in  the  first  act  (contrary, 
by  the  way,  to  the  author's  directions)  placed  the 
actors  in  the  plight  of  climbing  on  to  a  platform  to 
deliver  their  speeches — and  as  they  went  up  and 
down  it  was  hard  to  restrain  our  smiles.  In  the 
second  act,  the  banqueting-room,  planned  as  an  arena 
in  a  circus,  again  in  opposition  to  the  prompt  copy  of 
the  master,  the  audience,  except  those  sitting  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  were  the  victims  of  the  stage- 
director's  bold  inventiveness.  They  could  hear,  but 
they  could  not  see.  Surely  that  is  not  to  be  the 
tendency  of  the  "new"  stage-management.  If  so, 
pray  let  us  stick  to  the  old  methods,  until  an  architec- 
tural genius  be  found  to  build  a  theatre  to  match  Mr. 
Craig's  mise  en  scene.     Jesting  apart,  I  think  Mr.  Craig 
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should  reserve  his  innovations  for  more  modern  plays. 
Let  him  try  it  on  Maeterhnck,  on  Hauptmann's 
Hannele,  on  d'Annunzio's  Dead  City ;  but  the  early 
Ibsen  won't  stand  it.  He  himself  is  a  master  of  the 
craft ;  and  when  he  wrote  The  Vikings,  he  calculated 
his  effects  upon  the  histrionic  formula  of  1858,  not  on 
symbolic-impressionist  devices  of  a  twentieth  century 
enthusiast. 

The  acting  was  naturally  affected  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing reforms  in  the  stage-management ;  but  even  under 
normal  circumstances  Miss  Ellen  Terry  would  not  have 
succeeded  as  Hjordis.  Her  selection  of  the  part  is  all 
the  more  unfortunate  since  Lady  Macbeth  must  have 
taught  her  years  ago  that  sweetness,  not  strength,  is 
the  key-note  of  her  talent.  Miss  Terry  has  nothing  of 
the  "  man-wife  "  ;  she  is  the  womanly  woman ;  and 
when  she  abandons  that  characteristic  distinction  of 
her  personality  we  cannot  follow  her.  There  was 
trouble,  too,  with  the  text,  and  withal  one  cannot  help 
feeling  regret  that  Miss  Terry  should  have  embarked 
in  an  experiment  which  overtaxes  her  physical  forces. 
The  Dagny  of  Miss  Hutin  Britton  was  sweet  and 
clinging — an  excellent  performance,  but  scarcely  sug- 
gestive of  the  womanhood  of  an  uncanny  period.  Mr. 
Oscar  Asche's  Ornulf  was  strong  and  imposing,  as  are 
all  the  impersonations  of  this  vigorous  actor ;  and  Mr. 
Holman  Clark,  never  hitherto  associated  with  heroics, 
astounded  everybody,  not  only  by  the  fine  force  of  his 
diction,  but  by  the  individuality  with  which  he  endowed 
the  character.  A  Wagnerian  hero  could  not  have  sung 
more  impressively  than  Mr.  Holman  Clark  spoke.  The 
rest  of  the  cast  was  efficient,  but  there  were  no  op- 
portunities for  great  efforts ;  the  whole  performance 
aroused  more  sympathetic  curiosity  than  absorbing 
interest. 


DRURY    LANE    THEATRE: 
"DANTE" 

BY  MM.  SARDOU  AND  MOREAU.     RENDERED  INTO 
ENGLISH  BY  LAURENCE  IRVING 

April  30,  1903 
I 

If  my  only  object  were  to  record  the  reception  vouch- 
safed to  Sir  Henry  Irving  on  his  return  to  the  London 
boards,  it  would  be  a  joyous  task  to  write  of  the 
production  of  Dante.  Seldom  has  an  actor  been  so 
warmly  acclaimed,  seldom  has  a  playhouse  seen  an 
audience  so  intellectually  and  socially  distinguished 
to  do  homage  to  the  leader  of  a  great  profession.  In 
Irving  we  not  only  honour  an  actor  whose  past  is 
greatness,  a  man  who  towers  above  the  crowd  by 
taste,  tact,  and  talent,  but  we  revere  him  because  he 
has  in  a  great  measure  raised  both  the  status  of  the 
actor  and  the  histrionic  importance  of  his  countr}'. 
When  we  see  Irving  once  more  before  us,  impressive, 
strong,  rejuvenated,  despite  time  and  vicissitudes,  there 
passes  before  our  eyes  a  panorama  of  great  work  done 
at  the  Lyceum,  of  artistic  splendour,  of  creations  mas- 
terly and  indelible.  And  in  our  appreciative  mind  we 
rejoice  that  thunders  of  applause  and  enthusiastic 
cries,  straight  from  the  heart,  assure  the  hero  of  the 
moment  that  he  is  one  of  the  select  few  who  need  not 
complain  of  the  fickleness  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
pubhc. 
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II 

Alas  that  the  record  cannot  end  there  !  The  man 
was  the  thing  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  and  if  he  had 
produced  the  poorest  of  poor  plays  we  would  have 
listened  in  patience,  for  affection  covers  a  multitude 
of  weary  hours.  It  is  therefore  painful,  yet  not  so 
painful  as  it  might  have  been,  to  say  that  the  play 
was  not  at  all  the  thing — that  its  manufacture  was, 
to  use  a  Gilbertian  word,  a  "  lubberly  thing  to  do  " 
on  the  part  of  MM.  Victorien  Sardou  and  Moreau. 
After  Sardou's  reported  braggadocio  in  a  morning 
interview,  wherein  all  the  playwrights  of  the  world 
were  set  aside  and  lectured  on  their  inferiority,  one 
would  have  expected  something  eminently  creditable. 
After  the  bugling  of  the  reda^ne  one  would  indeed  have 
expected  a  heavenly  masterpiece.  The  least  we  were 
prepared  for  was  something  on  the  level  of  La  Haine 
or  Patrie,  or  if  that  were  too  much  to  ask  for  ces 
Anglais,  we  would  have  been  content  with  a  work  as 
nicely  mediocre,  for  instance,  as  Robespierre.  Surely 
that  was  not  pitching  our  insular  ambition  too  high. 

But  what  we  did  get  was  a  concoction  appallingly 
dull,  pretentious,  and  disjointed.  First  of  all,  what 
was  all  the  pother  about  ?  If  I  were  Tke  Times  I 
would  forthwith  include  the  following  prize-essay  in 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  competition  : 

"  A  Scholarship  of  £ioo  will  be  awarded 
for  a  succinct,  logical,  and  coherent  synopsis  of 
the  play  of  Dante  now  being  performed  at 
Drury  Lane." 

There  would  not  be  much  risk  in  the  offer. 
Around  me — and  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  critics,  actors, 
R.A.'s,  and  other  intelligent  persons — I  heard  nothing 
but :  "  Fine  scenery,  but  I  can't  make  out  what  it 
is  all  about.      Can   you  ?  "      Whereupon    the  other 
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would  chuckle  and  say  :  "  Not  I,  but  I  suppose  it 
doesn't  much  matter."  Ecco,  it  does  not  much 
matter,  but  need  we  go  to  France  and  Sardou  for  a 
dramatic  abracadabra  ?  And  suppose  we  let  the 
plot  pass — the  plot  which  no  one  can  relate,  neither 
you  nor  I — is  it,  then,  pardonable  that  a  great  figure 
like  Dante — a  godly  figure  in  the  eyes  of  Italians — 
should  be  so  distorted  that  nothing  remains  of  the 
poet,  nothing  of  the  apostle  of  freedom,  nothing,  above 
all,  of  a  sane  semblance  of  a  human  being  ?  This 
Dante  in  other  hands  than  Irving's,  who  looks  like 
the  famous  medallions  and  redeems  everything  by  his 
dignity,  would  be  ridiculed  as  caricature. 

I  know  that  the  authors  profess  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  history,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
drifting  away  from  the  verisimilar.  In  the  very 
prologue  the  hero  acts  like  an  impossible  creature 
of  melodrama.  In  return  for  his  excommunication, 
he  curses  the  town  of  Pisa.  And  the  Pisanos  let 
him  go,  still  cursing !  Later,  we  find  him  talking, 
interfering  with  everybody  and  everybody's  business, 
a  deus  ex  inachina,  if  ever  there  was  one,  until  finally, 
in  the  last  highly  flavoured  act,  he  borrows  a  leaf  from 
Tosca's  tormentor  Scarpia.  You  remember  Carava- 
dossi  being  tortured  in  the  adjacent  room,  Scarpia's 
"insist,"  and  then  krr-krr,  the  screw  round  his  head  ? 
Well,  here  is  the  same  scene  with  clockwork.  "You 
have  fifteen  minutes  to  live,"  says  Dante — who  must 
have  become  clairvoyant  in  Inferno — to  the  Cardinal, 
who  is  about  to  send  Gemma  and  her  lover  to  the 
pyre.  The  Cardinal  hesitates.  Tick-tack  !  tick-tack  ! 
proceeds  the  clock.  "  Ten  minutes,"  says  Dante,  and 
so  on,  till  the  young  couple  are  released  just  upon  the 
stroke  of  the  fatal  hour,  for  which  magnanimity  the 
Cardinal  is  rewarded  with  death. 

It  is  very  thrilling  no  doubt,  and  from  a  melo- 
dramatic point  of  view  the  best  act  of  the  play.  But 
what  a  degradation  of  a  great  subject !      Where  has 
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the  grandeur  gone  ?  Whither  have  flown  poetry, 
imagination,  and  inspiration  ?  Compare  the  sad  and 
needless  introduction  and  compression  of  the  Paolo 
and  Francesca  tragedy  with  one  touch  of  Stephen 
Phillips's  work,  and  you  will  feel  the  difference.  Sar- 
dou  drags  in  everything  for  effect — never  mind  evolu- 
tion, never  mind  tradition,  never  mind  the  world  of 
imagination  in  which  the  centuries  have  fixed  them, 
the  Francesca,  the  "  gentle  lady,"  the  whole  clan  that 
has  inspired  the  poets  of  centuries  —  so  long  as  it 
makes  a  good  show.  Even  the  nether-world  is  mere 
effect.  The  action  here  stops  for  a  whole  act ;  the 
dialogue  becomes  mostly  monosyllabic;  we  see  moving 
tableaux  vivants.  Fine  tableaux  from  a  scenic  point  of 
view,  some  even  of  artistic  value.  But  on  the  whole 
gruesome,  without  filling  us  with  reverent  awe.  Yet 
they  must  have  shocked  some  people,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  no  one  derived  genuine  pleasure  from  the  excur- 
sion into  terror-land,  where  mortals  are  depicted 
as  tortured  by  everlasting  hell-fire  and  driven  like 
herds  of  cattle  to  pitiless,  ceaseless  pain.  I  look 
upon  all  this  kind  of  display,  when  it  is  shorn  of 
poetry  and  lofty  thought,  as  wanton.  I  deplore  the 
waste  of  energy  and  money  on  such  exhibitions,  which 
have  not  the  remotest  affinity  to  art.  And  as  the 
whole  drama  of  Daiite  is  built  on  these  lines,  as  there 
is  no  sequence,  no  dramatic  tensity,  no  effort  to  repro- 
duce great  characters  in  greatness  in  this  play,  I  hold 
it  to  be  condemnable,  and  express  my  regret  that  Sir 
Henry  should  have  been  rewarded,  for  having  pinned 
his  faith  to  Sardou,  with  a  fabric  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  dull  and  dreary  pantomime. 


Ill 

Let  me  return  to  praise  and  offer  thanks  for  what 
good  things  were  vouchsafed  us.     Above  all,  Laurence 
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Irving  deserves  his  share.  He  has  rendered  the  end- 
less dialogues  into  fine  EngHsh.  The  material  was 
evidently  poor,  but  Mr,  Irving  has  made  the  best  of 
it.  The  lack  of  thought  of  the  author  has  been  often 
covered  by  the  graceful  form  of  the  translator's  re- 
setting. Then  let  me  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
scene-painters,  to  Amable  especially.  His  death  of 
Pia,  his  Convent  of  San  Pietro,  his  splendid  Papal 
Palace  at  Avignon,  are  works  of  art.  The  colouring 
was  beautiful,  the  atmosphere — I  would  elect  to  use 
the  German  word  "  Stinimung^^ — wholly  poetic.  One 
forgot  the  canvas  and  thought  of  reality.  And  it  fell 
to  Sir  Henry's  stage-manager,  Mr.  H.  J.  Loveday, 
to  regulate  the  motion  of  this  pictorial  world.  He  did 
it  to  perfection.  There  was  not  a  flaw  in  the  groups, 
not  a  discord  of  artificiality  in  the  cries  of  the  masses. 
The  spectacle  was  overwhelming ;  its  magnitude  liter- 
ally annihilated  the  puniness  of  the  drama.  Even 
the  actors  were  secondary  to  the  display.  Yet  they 
struggled  with  all  their  might.  Sir  Henry  has  never 
spoken  with  more  force,  more  distinction — his  efforts 
to  infuse  life  into  the  mummified  character  were  heroic. 
They  were  duly  appreciated ;  it  is  alike  pathetic  and 
rousing  to  see  a  great  actor  moulding  unwieldy 
material.  Again  and  again  Sir  Henry  was  cheered 
and  encouraged  by  the  multitude.  He,  at  least,  look- 
ing Dante  to  the  life,  endeavoured  to  raise  the  dramatic 
character  to  the  loftiness  of  its  tradition.  Miss  Lena 
Ashwell  differentiated  with  great  skill  the  characters 
of  Pia  and  Gemma.  Her  death-scene  was  one  of  the 
few  moving  moments  of  the  play.  But  she  must 
study  her  gait  and  deportment ;  both  are  often  un- 
gainl}'.  Mr,  William  Mollison  gave  a  fine  rendering 
in  melodramatic  vein  of  the  Cardinal.  It  is  a  compli- 
ment to  say  that  the  part  is  worth}^  of  an  Irving,  and 
then  to  add  that  Mr,  Mollison  impressed  his  audience. 
Among  the  smaller  parts  Miss  Lilian  Eldee,  Miss 
Norah  Lancaster,  Miss  Lama  Burt,  Miss  Wallis,  Mr. 

P 
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Gerald  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  William  Lugg  (very  effective 
in  the  Bishop's  address  of  excommunication)  stood  out 
by  their  fine  and  telling  diction.  But  none  of  these 
characterisations  offer  opportunities  for  detailed  criti- 
cism. It  is,  in  fact,  incorrect  to  speak  of  characters 
in  connection  with  such  a  play.  It  contains  no  char- 
acters. It  contains  merely  figures  endowed  with 
speech  but  barren  of  vitality. 


METROPOLE  THEATRE: 
"M ARGOT" 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET 

May  25,  1903 

The  play  ol  Margotj  one  of  the  few  of  Daudet's  which 
are  unfamihar  to  the  student,  is  an  adaptation  of  his 
novel  "La  Menteuse."  In  it  he  collaborated  with 
Hennequin,  and  more  than  twelve  years  ago  it  saw 
the  light  at  the  Gymnase  without  making  much  stir. 
After  a  fair  lapse  of  time  it  was  produced  in  America 
under  the  title  of  The  Queen  of  Liars ^  whence  it  came 
under  the  notice  of  Miss  Pardoe,  who  has  translated 
the  French  version  with  care  and  reverence  for  the 
great  author.  When  the  first  act  loquaciously  set  the 
ball  rolling,  and  all  the  dear  little  mannikins,  from 
Cure  to  Chatelaine  and  convent-damsel,  played  round 
the  adventuress  living  in  the  family  with  no  passport 
or  raison  d'etre^  I  feared  that  we  were  in  for  a  lost 
evening.  Daudet,  great  romancer  as  he  was,  never 
attained  two  of  his  ideals.  The  Academic  Francaise 
remained  closed  to  him,  and  he  never  achieved  a 
lasting  success  as  a  playwright.  Yet  that  was  his 
great  ambition,  as  it  was  Dore's  forlorn  hope  to  go 
down  to  posterity  as  a  painter  instead  of  an  illustrator. 
Somehow  Daudet  could  not  free  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  the  novel,  and,  although  all  his  central 
ideas — his  domie'es,  as  the  Frenchman  sa3's — were 
excellent,  they  were  mostly  lost  in  evolution.  His 
plays  were  diffuse  and  talkative.     The  same  quality 
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and  the  same  faults  were  manifest  in  the  first  act  of 
Ma7'got.  The  starting  point,  the  discomfiture  of  an 
adventuress  whose  first  lie  begets  a  tissue  of  deceit 
and  falsehood,  and  ultimately  leads  to  her  doom  by 
her  own  hand,  was  interesting  and  original  enough, 
but  the  start  was  bad.  "What  the  deuce  is  she  doing 
in  that  galley  ?  "  we  ask,  when  we  find  this  strange 
woman — according  to  her  own  saying,  now  a  daughter 
of  a  judge  in  Teneriffe,  now  of  a  Chilian  Consul  (we 
know  these  Ibero-American  connections  !) — in  a  most 
respectable  family.  She  is  in  a  false  position,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  she  should  become  the  rival  of  the 
convent-maiden  in  the  affections  of  the  young  man  of 
the  house,  except  for  the  fact  that  she  is  an  adventuress 
and  that  in  plays  adventuresses  always  captivate  young 
men.     And  it  is  all  very  interesting. 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  second  act,  our  attention 
is  suddenly  roused,  and  in  the  third  it  is  anxiously 
directed  to  the  fate  of  the  woman  whose  bigamy, 
albeit  committed  under  the  influence  of  real  love,  is 
every  second  fatally  threatened  with  exposure.  We 
then  begin  to  feel  the  under-current  of  the  theme. 
We  are  held,  not  so  much  by  the  theatrical  action, 
nor  yet  by  the  characters,  nearly  all  of  which  remain 
stagey,  as  by  the  ethical  side  of  the  play.  It  is  the 
fatality  of  lying  which  besets  our  thoughts.  We  see 
it  growing,  growing  as  the  flake  of  snow,  whirled  along 
with  myriad  other  flakes,  develops  into  an  avalanche ; 
we  picture  a  house  on  fire  with  all  egress  and  windows 
barred  by  the  flames ;  we  imagine  a  stag  in  agony, 
haunted,  hunted,  driven  to  bay  by  a  pack  of  hounds ; 
and  when  we  get  clear  from  these  images  we  feel 
something  of  the  anguish  of  that  unfortunate  woman 
who,  because  she  has  told  one  lie,  must  go  on  lying, 
lying — until  her  house  of  lies  becomes  a  tottering 
edifice,  bound  to  fall  to  pieces  and  annihilate  the 
builder  in  its  fall.  It  is  a  cruel  play  in  its  way. 
The  length  of  the  death  scene,  in  which  none  of  the 
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terrors  and  tortures  of  slow  poisoning  are  spared  us, 
comes  near  to  melodrama.  But  so  well  and  so  dexter- 
ously is  the  unravelling  of  the  mendacious  tissue 
maintained,  that  we  have  no  time  to  examine  the 
verbal  and  structural  merits  of  the  play.  The  central 
idea  possesses  us,  and  we  speed  in  anxious  impatience 
to  the  solution.  And  that  solution  is  not  merely 
Margot's  death.  It  is  the  appearance  at  the  very 
end  of  Margot's  first  husband,  the  friend  of  her 
second.  In  his  one  line  of  speech — his  mot  de  la 
fin — lies  the  exposure  of  the  falsehood  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  drama  and  its  climax.  He  sees  the 
moribund  woman,  and  he  says:  "She  is  my  wife." 
Then  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  scales  fall  from  the 
eyes  of  the  dead  woman's  victims.  We  leave  the 
house,  carrying  with  us  no  conviction  of  having  seen 
a  good  play,  but  merely  "  some  emotions  and  a  moral." 

II 

The  part  of  Margot  demands  an  actress  of  more 
than  ordinary  powers,  and  that  actress  has  been  found 
in  Miss  Darragh.  It  was  on  her  that  rested  the  in- 
terest of  the  histrionic  performance.  For  her  support 
was  in  many  parts  of  not  more  than  mediocre  quality. 
Excellent  only  were  Mr.  Graham  Browne  as  the  young 
cure  and  Miss  Gertrude  Burnett  as  the  French  de- 
ifioiselle.  These  two  artists  have  their  own  note  of 
delicate  feeling,  and  Miss  Burnett  in  particular  the 
kind  of  personality  which  endears  itself  to  playgoers. 
The  lover  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe  was  acceptable 
with  reservations;  for  that  reason  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  changed  places  with  Mr.  Graham 
Browne.  Mr.  Thorpe's  force  is  argument  and  unction 
(hence  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  impersonate  an  ecclesi- 
astic); he  is  also  strong  in  outbursts  of  feeling.  But 
he  is  a  cool  stage-lover.  He  acts  the  lover,  but  some- 
how one  feels  want  of  harmony  between  him  and  his 
lady- partner.     And  in  this  particular  character  amorous 
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fervour  is  an  essential  key-note.  The  young  man 
would  not  have  married  Margot  if  he  had  not  been 
governed  by  passion.  This  lukewarmness  of  Mr. 
Thorpe's  at  first  told  on  the  acting  of  Miss  Darragh, 
v^'ho  appears  to  be  more  effective  in  scenes  of  strain 
and  stress  than  in  purely  conversational  ones.  It  was 
when  Miss  Darragh,  as  it  were,  played  "on  her  own" 
that  the  revelation  came.  What  was  felt  all  along 
was  that  here  was  a  magnetic  personality — one  who 
filled  a  stage — most  markedly  an  actress  born.  But 
what  struck  the  audience  was  her  great  force  and 
the  depth  of  her  assimilation  to  the  character.  It 
happened  in  the  second  act  when  the  approaching  visit 
of  the  first  husband  overshadowed  her  happiness. 
The  young  couple  were  having  lunch  in  snug  cosiness 
with  the  cure.  Then  the  husband  related  how  he  met 
his  old  friend,  and,  like  a  bomb,  burst  her  conscience. 
In  one  piercing,  "tigering"  Bernhardtesque  cry  she 
revealed  the  immensity  of  her  fear.  In  that  moment 
the  actress  held  the  house  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 
But  that  was  a  mere  overture.  The  real  tragedy  was 
the  duel  between  the  deadly  poison  and  the  desire 
to  live.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  dramatic  study  so 
intense,  yet  so  sober  and  withal  so  verisimilar.  Most 
actresses  die  on  the  stage  a  stagey  death.  They  pose. 
Here  there  was  no  pose ;  it  was  self-oblivion.  It  is 
said  that  a  doctor  in  the  audience  asked  in  what 
hospital  Miss  Darragh  had  studied  the  effect  of  poison. 
And  yet  the  catastrophe  was  not  repellent;  it  was 
not  even  harrowing ;  it  enthralled,  for  it  was  a  piece 
of  life  transferred  to  the  stage  under  the  influence 
of  an  artistic  temperament.  All  this  is  high  praise 
indeed,  but  I  do  not  fear  the  reproach  of  exaggeration. 
I  merely  record  the  impression  of  a  performance. 
The  future  will  show  whether  Miss  Darragh  is  an 
actress  of  one  great  part  or  whether  she  will  be  great 
in  many.  But  in  Margot  she  achieved  a  triumph. 
If  she  had  played  it  in  the  West  End,  the  next  morn- 
ins:  would  have  lifted  her  into  fame. 


NEW   THEATRE:     "THE    JOY 
OF    LIVING" 

BY  HERMANN  SUDERMANN.     TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  BY  MISS  EDITH  WHARTON 

June  24,  1903 
I 

Sudermann'S  lot  in  England  is  not  a  happy  one. 
His  End  of  Sodom  was  recently  murdered  by  incom- 
petence, and  now  again  the  author's  work  is  the 
victim  of  its  interpreters.  It  is  not  precisely  a  case  of 
traduttore — ti^aditore.  For  if  Miss  Edith  Wharton's 
translation  is  not  fine,  and  literally  enslaved  by  the 
original  text,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  fair ;  nor  is  it  her  fault 
that  interminable  speeches  sound  dull  and  inexplicable 
to  foreign  ears.  But  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over 
without  censure  the  crude  state  in  which  the  play  has 
been  flung  on  the  stage,  defended — if  the  word  can  be 
used  in  this  connection — by  actors  who  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  capacity  to  do  justice  to  their  task. 
Some  of  the  actors — notably  the  brothers  Volkerlingk, 
represented  by  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  and  Mr.  Wright 
Kramer,  and  Beata's  daughter  Ellen,  played  by  Miss 
Amy  Lamborn — were  injudiciously  chosen,  and  could 
not  rightly  interpret  their  parts  because  they  were  not 
fitted  to  their  personalities.  Others,  whom  I  elect  to 
leave  unnamed,  underwent  anxious  struggles  with 
their  lines  and  stumbled  over  their  words.  Hence 
hesitation  and  halting  all  round ;    hence  ruin  to  the 
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conversational  part  of  the  play  and  over-pressure  in 
the  emotional  scenes.  There  were  but  five  in  the 
lengthy  cast  who  were  in  the  picture.  These  were 
Mr.  Berlin  as  Meixner,  Miss  Gladys  Ffolliott  as 
Leonie,  Mr,  Charles  Lannier  as  Grunhof,  Mr.  Bryant 
as  Norbert,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Pringle  as  Michael  von 
Kellinghausen,  And,  unfortunately,  of  that  quintette 
only  Mr,  Stanley  Pringle,  Beata's  husband,  had  a  part 
of  importance.  He  was,  perhaps,  at  times  too  bois- 
terous as  the  husband ;  he  confounded  in  moments  of 
passion  drama  with  melodrama ;  but  his  conception 
was  withal  correct.  He  was  as  nearly  a  t3'pe  of  the 
German  "Junkerthum"  as  one  can  expect  a  foreigner 
to  be.  All  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  played  in 
a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  manner,  which  rendered  a 
straggling  play  more  diffuse. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  suffice  to  restrict 
detailed  criticism  to  two  of  the  chief  actors,  to  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey  and  Mrs,  Patrick  Campbell,  If  Mr. 
Harvey  will  pause  to  read  the  play  attentively,  he  will 
find  that  Richard,  Beata's  ex-lover  and  her  husband's 
friend,  is  one  of  those  characters  whom  one  can  best 
describe  as  virile  of  shell  and  feeble  of  core.  Out- 
wardly he  must  dominate;  he  must  justify  his  con- 
quest of  the  woman ;  he  must  bear  the  dignity  of  a 
leader  of  men  ;  he  must  be  somebody.  Inherently  he 
is  weak — a  slave  of  passion,  poor  in  principles ;  but 
he  must  not  show  it  by  his  attitude.  His  deeds  will 
betray  him,  his  attitude  should  not  do  so.  Now,  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey  changed  that  stalwart  country  squire 
into  a  diminutive,  fatigued,  apologetic  personality, 
with  the  address  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  the 
ethereal,  boyish  appearance  of  our  minor  poets.  The 
result  was  that  the  audience  must  have  made  un- 
favourable comparisons  between  him  and  the  strongly- 
moulded  husband;  that  it  failed  to  understand  why 
the  lady  should  have  preferred  the  spiritless,  supine 
man  to  the  man  of  action ;  that  every  shade  of  excuse 
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for  the  lover's  conduct  disappeared  and  made  room 
tor  a  feeling  of  contempt ;  whereas  undoubtedly  the 
author's  object  was  to  provoke  commiseration,  perhaps 
sympathy.  Saying  all  tiiis,  I  do  not  intend  to  heap 
reproach  on  an  actor  who  is  distinguished  and  com- 
mands respect,  but  to  demonstrate  with  what  want  of 
acumen  the  play  has  been  cast.  Of  all  the  parts  ever 
played  by  Mr.  Harvey,  this  is  the  least  suited  to  him. 

The  same  applies  to  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  Of 
course,  my  memory  is  haunted  by  the  beautiful  and 
consistent  creation  of  Rose  Bertens  as  Beata.  But 
even  if  I  had  not  seen  the  play  acted,  if  I  had  merely 
to  judge  from  reading,  I  should  not  have  advised  Mrs. 
Campbell  to  undertake  the  part,  much  as  I  admire  her 
pluck  and  her  good  intentions  in  essaying  it.  Beata, 
suffering  though  she  is  from  heart  disease,  must 
convey  to  the  audience  the  impression  of  mental 
vigour.  She  is  no  relative  of  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  nor 
is  she  kinswoman  of  Mariana;  there  is  affinity 
between  her  and  Magda.  But  Magda  is  an  artistic 
petrel ;  Beata  is  an  aristocratic  eagle.  Prince  Usingen 
calls  her  the  Egeria  of  the  party,  and  Egeria,  whom 
Numa  Pompilius  met  at  night-time  to  obtain  counsel 
and  guidance,  is  the  incarnation  of  placidity  and 
composure.  Beata  must  be  a  grande  dame.  Her 
soul  may  be  rent  by  trouble  and  care,  but  her  coun- 
tenance and  her  demeanour  must  show  the  world  a 
picture  of  equanimity.  At  moments  when,  as  it  were, 
the  intimacy  of  six  eyes  renders  restraint  unnecessary, 
she  may  let  the  woman  overwhelm  the  lady.  Then 
she  may  give  vent  to  her  feelings,  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  did  it  impressively  in  three  scenes,  the  one 
in  which  she  gives  the  secret  of  her  liaiso7i  away,  the 
one  in  which  she  settles  the  future  of  her  daughter, 
and  lastly,  in  the  scene  of  Volkerlingk's  room  which 
settles  her  fate.  But  for  the  rest  her  tone  should  be 
conversational,  she  should  hold  her  feelings  under 
control,  and  above  all  disguise  her  physical  ailment. 
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Mrs.  Campbell  never  observed  this  diplomatic  reti- 
cence. From  the  first  she  laboured  at  high  pressure, 
pumped  her  emotions  up  as  if  she  knew  full  well  that 
they  were  not  real,  and  must  be  emphasised  in  order 
to  be  telling.  To  show  the  heart  disease,  and  thus  to 
prepare  us  for  the  catastrophe,  she  writhed  frequently 
in  pain,  and  uttered  cries  of  agony.  Heart  disease,  as 
I  have,  alas !  observed  it  in  Nauheim,  is  never  loud ; 
it  is  the  agony  of  silent  suffering.  Nor  was  there 
anything  of  an  Egeria  in  this  nervous,  hysterical, 
volatile  woman,  who  heralded  trouble  when  she  should 
have  deluded  one  and  all  around  her.  In  her  Burne- 
Jonesesque  poses,  in  her  agitation,  in  her  turbulence, 
Mrs.  Campbell  betokened  that  the  character  of  a 
German  woman  of  commanding  influence  lies  beyond 
her  sphere.  As  a  creation  it  was  all  interesting 
enough  ;  Mrs.  Campbell  can  never  fail  to  fascinate, 
even  when  she  is  wrong.  But  it  was  not  the  creation 
of  Sudermann's  Beata. 


II 

When  the  German  Company  had  produced  this  play 
in  London,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  why  I  consider 
Es  Lebe.  das  Lcben  one  of  Sudermann's  lesser  efforts. 
There  is  no  reason  now  to  travel  once  more  over  the 
old  ground.  In  its  English  guise  the  qualities  of  the 
play — merits  of  construction  and  of  dialogue — were 
fairly  overshadowed  by  the  faults,  which  appeared  all 
the  more  glaring.  To  begin  with,  our  public  knows 
nothing  and  cares  less  about  German  Parliamentary 
life.  For  this  reason  the  lengthy  and  truly  brilliant 
conversations  about  party  matters  and  feudal  politics 
miss  fire.  In  English  it  seems  all  idle  talk  on  idle 
subjects.  Then  as  to  the  main  theme,  our  British 
conception  of  life  can  neither  understand  why  Beata 
should  give  her  life  and  her  lover  away  by  admitting 
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a  fault  of  bygone  daj^s,  in  the  face  of  the  man's  denial 
on  parole,  nor  does  it  seem  comprehensible  how  these 
two  men,  husband  and  lover,  could  meet  on  the  same 
ground  after  the  fatal  confession.  Party-spirit  is  no 
doubt  strongly  developed  in  the  English  mind,  but 
driven  to  the  extreme  as  it  is  here,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  marriage  between  the  children  of  the  compromised 
parents,  it  would  seem  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  sad. 
The  general  impression  was  well  rendered  by  the 
overheard  remark  of  a  spectator :  "  A  nice  family 
party  when  the  fathers  meet,  after  the  children's 
wedding,  with  Beata's  ghost  hovering  over  them 
all ! " 

After  all,  different  nations  have  different  views  of 
life,  and  if  the  story  developed  in  Es  Lebe  das  Leben 
(which  is  utterly  mistranslated  by  The  Joy  of  Living) 
is  acceptable  to  German  ideas,  it  is  so  because  in 
matters  of  honour,  in  family  affairs,  in  conduct  both  at 
home  and  in  public,  Germans  have  established  canons 
other  than  ours.  Yet — and  this  I  wish  to  emphasise 
— the  critics  of  Germany  have  in  the  main  agreed  to 
differ  from  Hermann  Sudermann  on  this  occasion. 
They  have  denounced  the  play  as  one  showing  the  life 
of  staginess  versus  the  life  we  see  around  us.  In  other 
words,  theatrically  the  play  is  good,  but  ethically  it  is 
debatable,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  crucial  question  whether 
it  was  expedient  to  transfer  this  play  to  our  stage. 
Frankly,  it  was  not,  and  the  only  excuse  for  doing  it 
would  have  been  an  excellent  production  shorn  of  the 
essentially  German  ballast  of  political  dialogue.  But 
even  then  the  regular  theatre — the  theatre  for  the 
crowd — was  not  the  right  place.  The  members  of  the 
Stage  Society,  who  may  be  described  as  pioneers  and 
gourmets,  might  have  derived  profit  from  the  experi- 
ment. They  have  cosmopolitan  tastes,  they  like  to 
think,  and  are  anxious  to  exercise  their  intellects  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  performances.      But   for  our 
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general  public  the  task  of  working  up  interest  in  this 
particular  play  is  too  heavy.  They  fail  to  grasp  it, 
and  what  they  do  not  understand  bores  them.  Who 
shall  blame  them  for  it?  for  there  was  not  even 
the  compensation  of  a  satisfactory  interpretation. 
Throughout  the  evening  dulness  prevailed  in  the 
theatre ;  the  joy  of  living  greeted  us  outside. 


SARAH    BERNHARDT    IN 
"PLUS    QUE    REINE" 

June  29,  1903 

Our  late  dear  Uncle  Sarcey,  who  appreciated  Emile 
Bergerat  as  "  Caliban,"  the  satirical  and  fanciful 
journalist,  but  failed  to  recognise  him  as  a  play- 
wright, used  to  say  about  his  works,  "  They  are  not 
of  the  stage."  Sarce}'  meant  that  they  do  not  cross 
the  footlights,  they  do  not  strike  home.  Bergerat,  of 
course,  resented  the  criticism,  repeated  time  after 
time ;  he  hit  back  in  the  columns  of  the  Figaro^  and 
for  a  while  the  two  wrestlers  added  to  the  joy  of  living 
in  Paris.  But  I'Oncle — whom  I  suspect  of  a  slight 
grudge  against  "  Caliban  " — was,  indeed,  quite  right 
in  his  estimation  of  the  drama  of  Emile  Bergerat. 
Not  a  single  play  of  his  has  come  to  stay,  and  last 
week's  novelty  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Of  course 
Plus  que  Reme  is  merely  new  to  us.  In  Paris  it  was 
brought  out  by  Jane  Hading  with  undecided  success. 
The  actress  was  preferred  to  the  play,  and  after 
the  first  acute  curiosity — always  on  the  alert  when 
Napoleon  is  placed  on  the  stage — had  worn  off.  Plus 
que  Rcine  returned  to  the  shelf. 

It  then  happened  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  in  need 
of  a  play^ — the  harvest  of  her  particular  "brand" 
having  been  poor  at  the  time — and  thus  Emile  Ber- 
gerat experienced  the  unexpected  joy  of  a  revival 
started  in  London. 

Originally  the  play  was  in  six  acts,  the  last  showing 
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Napoleon  jubilant  at  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir.  But 
in  Paris  this  appendix  to  the  story  of  Napoleon  and 
Josephine,  which  was  the  main  theme,  was  found  de 
tropy  and  the  play  ended  with  a  royal  divorce.  Here, 
however,  we  were  promised  the  unabridged  version, 
and  the  audience  was  not  a  little  bewildered  when, 
after  all,  the  sixth  act  remained  in  abeyance.  As  it 
was  we  had  had  enough  and  to  spare,  for  Plus  que 
Reine  is  a  wordy  play  of  little  progress.  It  tells  the 
story  of  Napoleon's  wooing  and  wedding,  and  of  his 
intermittent  jealousy,  of  his  care  concerning  Josephine's 
hopeless  barrenness,  and  finally  of  his  determination  to 
be  divorced  for  reasons  of  state.  History  forms  the 
background  of  it  all,  but  it  is  history  cum  grano  salts  : 
the  events  are  changed  to  fit  the  play.  Thus  the 
coherence  is  defective,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Napoleon  of  M.  de  Bergerat  realises  the  figure  of  our 
imagination.  There  is  little  greatness  in  this  Napoleon, 
less  of  the  Titan.  We  behold  in  the  main  a  love-lorn, 
very  jealous  man,  who  exercises  poor  control  over  his 
passion,  and  is  withal  a  not  very  dignified  personality. 

The  character  of  Josephine  is  more  consistently 
drawn ;  whoever  has  read  Frederic  Masson's  famous 
book,  "  Napoleon  et  les  Femmes,"  will  acknowledge 
that  M.  Bergerat  has  happily  reproduced  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  Creole,  her  love  of  pleasure,  her 
impulsiveness,  her  power  of  cajoling,  and  her  great 
personal  fascination.  But  the  dramatist  has  em- 
bellished Josephine  at  the  expense  of  her  husband. 
She  towers  over  him  in  sense  and  discretion.  She 
is  the  master  mind,  while  he  provides  the  bluster. 
She  is  the  sufferer,  and  in  his  every  attitude  towards 
her  he  exposes  his  inferiority  and  his  petty  tyranny. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  case  of  Napoleon  the  little  versus 
Josephine  the  great,  and — in  defiance  of  truth — the 
virtuous. 

At  moments  this  play  is  interesting.  Josephine 
conquering  her  Napoleon  by  long  lamentations  and 
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amorous  protestations,  while  he,  jealous  and  irate, 
listens  behind  the  door,  is  amusing.  Anon  the  dis- 
cussion about  her  barrenness,  though  indeh'cate  to 
English  ears,  is  not  without  pathos.  The  scene  of 
reconciliation,  too,  between  the  two  brothers,  Lucien 
and  Napoleon,  is  natural  and  moving.  But  we  buy 
these  moments  dearly.  The  tension  of  the  action  is 
never  great;  the  evolution  is  slow,  and  undistinguished 
by  style  or  terseness ;  there  is  too  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  same  situation  (jealousy  and  reconciliation);  the 
general  impression  is  tameness. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  afforded  some  relief  to  this 
product  of  "a  heavy  hand  " — again  a  word  of  Sarcey. 
She  was  wonderfully  young,  wonderfully  captivating, 
wonderfully  restrained.  Not  once  did  we  hear  her 
roar  or  rage,  as  she  is  fond  of  doing  in  scenes  of 
passion.  She  took  the  part  calmly,  passively,  caress- 
ingly. She  made  a  kind  of  Magdalen  of  Josephine — 
une  douloureuse ! — she  rightly  made  it  clear  that  natives 
of  La  Martinique  are  different  from  Parisians.  The 
tropical  languor  of  m.ixed  bloods  was  displayed  through- 
out her  impersonation. 

The  Napoleon  of  M.  de  Max  was  a  failure.  There 
was  the  strut,  there  was  the  curl,  there  was  the  profile. 
But  the  character,  as  we  know  it,  was  not  there.  If 
anything,  M.  de  Max  accentuated  the  faults  of  the 
author.  He  laboured  constantly  at  high  pressure,  or 
when  not  in  that  state  of  exaltation,  he  literally  con- 
verted Napoleon  into  a  frolicsome  schoolboy.  At 
times  the  audience  laughed ;  Napoleon  amused  them, 
and  an  amusing  Napoleon  is  a  novel  invention.  It  was 
not  right,  however,  and  I,  for  one,  would  have  infinitely 
preferred  M.  Desjardins,  excellent  as  Lucien,  in  the 
part  of  Napoleon.  His  method  is  rhetorical,  but  it  is 
solemnly  impressive.  It  is  thus  that  the  Colossus  of 
the  nineteenth  century  dwells  in  the  memory  of  man. 


R^JANE    IN    ''LA   PASSERELLE" 

July  12,  1903 

The  late  Reader  of  Plays,  the  genial  Mr.  Pigott,  once 
advanced  a  singular  argument  when  talking  over  the 
subject  of  morality  on  the  stage.  He  had  just  refused 
the  licence  to  a  famous  play  by  a  Swedish  author, 
because  the  theme  was  apt  to  give  umbrage.  And 
when  I  exclaimed  in  wonderment,  "  But  you  have 
licensed  twenty  French  farces  a  /aire  rougir  un  pom- 
pier,''' he  retorted,  "  Ah  !  my  young  friend,  you  don't 
understand.  When  I  examine  a  play  in  English  I 
apply  a  different  standard  from  what  I  use  when  I  am 
reading  a  play  in  a  foreign  language.  For  instance, 
when  there  is  a  French  season  in  London,  I  consider 
that  the  theatre  in  which  it  is  held  is  French  territory 
for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  audience  is  not  Enghsh 
but  cosmopohtan."  At  first,  I  admit,  I  was  bewildered 
by  this  ingenious  loophole  out  of  a  great  difficulty.  It 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  unequal  goose-and- 
gander  system  which  can  so  frequently  be  observed  in 
our  public  Hfe.  Nor  did  I  fail  to  acquaint  Mr.  Pigott 
with  my  rebellion  against  his  duplex  policy.  But, 
after  all,  if  there  was  not  a  great  sense  of  fairness  in 
his  mode  of  censorship,  there  was  in  it  something 
which  appeals  to  every  Englishman,  and  that  is 
common  sense.  The  old  licenser  was  a  good  linguist. 
He  liked  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  bit  of  a  Parisien,  and 
as  such  he  knew  full  well  that  j^ou  can  say  enormous 
things   in   French   without  provoking  anything   more 

than  laughter;  whereas  even  a  mild  approach  to  sug- 
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gestiveness  in  English  would  sound  absolutely  offen- 
sive. In  La  Passerelle,  for  instance,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  I  would  term  "alcove-dialogue."  It  is 
simply  incredible  what  the  characters  dare  to  say,  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  say  it  is  so  refined,  so 
graceful,  so — well,  so  entirely  innocent  of  all  obvious 
coarseness,  that  our  strait-laced  English  people  un- 
bend and  join  in  the  laughter. 

I  do  not  defend  this  kind  of  humour;  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  product  of  a  foreign  soil,  which,  from  our  point 
of  view,  is  best  cultivated  in  its  own  home.  But  I 
cannot  deny  that,  from  a  purely  dramatic  standpoint, 
it  explains  a  good  many  things,  one  of  them  being  the 
cause  of  French  play-writing  being  so  much  more  fertile 
than  ours.  And,  mingled  with  these  thoughts,  there 
is  the  comparison  between  the  obviousness  of  our 
language  and  the  insinuation  of  the  French  tongue. 
On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  an  impossible  task  for  Mr. 
Cosmo  Stuart  to  have  tackled  the  whitewashing  and 
naturalisation  of  this  play.  Yet  he  has  done  it  so 
neatly  and  so  well  that  even  now  I  would  renew  my 
compliments  to  The  Marriage  of  Kitty.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  I  do  not  like  the  adaptation  as  well  as  the 
original.  When  I  saw  the  French  version  I  was  glad 
to  have  no  young  girl  by  my  side,  and  I  was  truly 
annoyed  to  see  a  box  full  of  them  (ages  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen)  laughing  and  giggling  at  every  salted 
sally.  Even  as  a  man,  I  do  not  want  to  see  and  to 
hear  in  a  theatre  that  which  belongs  to  the  intimacy 
of  "  the  alcove."  But  in  the  English  adaptation  I  had 
no  such  scruples;  I  frankly  enjoyed  the  thing.  Of 
course,  the  under-current  was  there,  but  it  was  an 
under-cMvrent.  There  was  nothing  hurtful,  there  was 
nothing  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  manners. 

The  conquest  of  one's  legal  wife  is  a  subject  that 
covers  a  multitude  of  liberties.  It  is  true  that  Marie 
Tempest,  if  she  accentuated  the  comicality  of  her  part 
— and  I  now  think  she  might  temper  that  a  little — did 
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all  in  her  power  to  avoid  doubtful  impressions.  Not 
so  Rejane.  She  is  more  restrained  than  Miss  Tempest 
in  her  uglification  scene  of  the  first  act;  she  scorns 
the  burlesque,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  comic;  but  as 
the  play  progresses  she  gives  me  the  impression  of 
having  struck  a  wrong  note.  Kitty — to  adhere  to  her 
English  name — is  not  a  cocotte.  She  is  the  godchild 
of  a  respectable  solicitor,  her  father  was  a  notary  in  a 
good  way  of  business  (even  farcical  characters  have 
their  pedigree),  she  had  been  well  educated,  and  her 
manners  were  unimpeachable.  Her  one  ambition  was 
to  "arrive"  and  settle  down.  To  achieve  this  it  was 
sufficient  to  let  her  personal  charms  have  play.  There 
was  no  excuse  for  raucous  intonations,  reminiscent  of 
the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  no  reason  for  certain  ways 
of  cajoling  and  caressing  which  are  at  least  unusual  in 
a  maiden.  Of  course  the  Parisians  ma}'  like  that  sort 
of  thing — they  like  much  on  the  stage  which  they 
would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  within  their  four 
walls — it  is  what  you  call  a  conception  of  tempera- 
ment. But  frankly,  with  all  respect  for  Rejane,  I 
prefer  more  discretion.  I  see  in  all  these  little  traits 
— that  nowise  affect  the  immensity  of  her  cleverness, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  wit  that  literally  radiates  from  her 
eyes — a  slight  degeneration.  R6jane  seems  to  think 
that  for  us,  the  majority  being  ignorant  of  French,  she 
must  lay  it  on  trowel-wise,  lest  we  should  fail  to  under- 
stand. The  acting  must,  as  it  were,  be  doctored  for 
exportation.  But  that  is  a  great  mistake.  Even  those 
who  cannot  follow  the  dialogue  of  the  play,  are  well 
enough  able  to  follow  the  action  without  the  over- 
pressure of  unnecessary  accent  and  gesticulation. 
Our  public,  albeit  less  demonstrative  than  con- 
tinentals, is  quite  alive  to  reading  between  the  lines, 
and  if  at  times  it  affects  a  silent  "  I  do  not  com- 
prehend," well,  then  it  is  best  to  leave  it  there.  It  is 
no  great  loss  to  miss  the  inner  meaning  of  French 
farce. 


R^JANE    IN    "LE    DEMI-MONDE" 

July  19,  1903 

Of  the  dramatists  of  France  who  wrote  in  prose,  and 
shone  during  the  hfetime  of  the  ill-fated  Second 
Empire,  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  is  probably  the  one 
who  will  survive  the  present  generation.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  fact  that  he  was  cleverer  than  Sardou  or 
Labiche,  but  he  was  a  greater  charmer,  and  with 
heroic  audacity  he  turned  the  stage  into  a  rostrum 
whereon  to  discuss  the  burning  questions  of  the  day. 
His  charm  was  in  the  elegance,  the  verbal  tenderness, 
of  his  style ;  his  audacity  was  the  incredible  falseness 
of  his  verisimilar  arguments  in  defence  of  his  "  theses." 
If  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  had  been  a  dramatic  critic 
he  would  have  invariably  condemned  Dumas  fils  for 
wilfully  raising  false  issues.  Dumas  is  one  of  those 
writers  who  at  one  moment  compel  your  admiration, 
and  the  next  tempt  you  to  rise  from  your  seat  and 
publicly  protest  against  the  falsity  of  the  standards 
of  his  "  reasoner,"  to  demand,  nay,  to  compel,  a 
public  retraction  of  utterances  so  flagrantly  at  vari- 
ance with  our  accepted  code  of  honour  and  morals. 
That,  at  any  jate,  is  what  I  felt  when  Olivier  de 
Jalin,  a  cad  at  all  times,  gave  the  coup  de  grace 
to  his  sense  of  honour  by  entrapping  the  Baronne 
d'Ange,  and  exposing  her  to  her  fiance.  At  such 
moments  we  of  Teutonic  blood  rebel.  We  feel  that 
our  clumsy  courtesy  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
Latin  galanterie.  We  cannot  tolerate  a  man  who 
coolly,   deliberately,  and  designedly  undermines   the 
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career  and  the  future — and  thereby  the  redemption — 
of  a  woman,  be  she  flawless  or  already  slightly  dam- 
aged ;  be  she  neither  baronne  nor  ange ;  least  of  all, 
Baronne  d'Ange.  We  do  not  wage  wars  of  exter- 
mination with  women,  nor  are  we  rash  or  patronising 
enough  to  incur  unnecessary  trouble,  and  perhaps 
contempt,  by  interfering  in  the  love  affairs  of  people 
in  the  flower  of  manhood.  We  may  advise,  we  do 
not  compel.  We  agree  to  differ  from  the  French 
as  to  our  code  of  morals,  as  we  differ  in  law  from 
the  Code  Napoleon. 

But  after  these  reflections  steps  in  Dumas  the 
charmer  ;  just  as  anger  is  threatening  to  overwhelm 
our  interest  (and  maybe  to  render  us  unjust  towards 
the  merits  of  the  play),  there  comes  a  flow  of  oratory 
so  beautifully  phrased,  so  cogent,  so  caressing  to  the 
ear,  and  so  comforting  to  the  mind,  that  our  mood 
entirely  changes.  Forgotten  is  our  ire,  and  almost 
breathlessly  do  we  listen  to  that  well-cadenced  prose, 
which,  in  its  vividness  of  colour  and  richness  of 
happy  words,  casts  logic  in  the  shade,  and  for  a 
while  establishes,  at  the  author's  will,  that  black  is 
white  and  vice  versa. 

Moreover,  Dumas  is  an  unsurpassed  painter  of 
what  the  French  call  untranslatably  "  milieu."  He 
does  not  merely  coin  a  splendid  title  in  Le  Demi- 
Monde.  He  lets  you  live  in  that  world,  he  reveals 
all  its  secrets,  he  bares  all  its  vices.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  his  picture  is  insular.  His  demi-monde^ 
that  world  of  doubtful  reputations,  of  husbandless 
married  women,  and  women  husbanded  yet  un- 
married, is  not  merely  the  fringe  of  society  in  Paris. 
It  is  the  enigmatic  semi-society  of  all  the  great  capitals 
of  the  world — as  it  was,  as  it  is,  as  it  will  be  so 
long  as  there  are  men  to  maintain  such  society. 
And  it  is  this  universality  that  makes  Dumas'  work 
so  entertaining.  He  literally  forces  thought  and 
discussion.      You    may    attack    his    propositions    as 
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much  as  you  like — and  the  more  the  better  he  used 
to  like  it — but  you  cannot  listen  to  and  forget  them. 
He  is  the  lawyer  dramatist,  he  pleads  all  the  time, 
and  we  are  the  jury  to  whom  he  pleads,  swayed 
to  and  fro,  finally  unable  to  agree,  and  continuing 
discussion  in  the  lobbies  and  beyond  the  court- 
house. 

To  play  Dumas  well,  the  actors,  too,  must  be  pleaders 
and  orators.  They  cannot  afford  to  slur  the  dialogue, 
nor  to  speak  in  that  lackadaisical  manner  which  is 
the  weakness  of  the  English  stage.  The  whole 
interpretation  must  be  flamboyant,  and  he  who  does 
not  understand  that  will  never  do  justice  to  his  author. 
No  wonder  then  that  Rejane  revels  in  the  part  of  the 
Baronne  d'Ange.  Here  she  can  show  her  genius 
in  all  its  greatness.  She  can  play  the  grand  game 
of  deception,  and  the  yet  more  difficult  one  of  un- 
feigned sincerity.  She  can  run  through  a  whole 
gamut  of  feminine  creations,  a  canaille,  an  adven- 
turess, a  gamine,  a  grande  dame,  a  woman  who 
feels,  suffers,  succumbs,  and  in  all  these  phases, 
difficult  and  so  varied,  the  transition  comes  gradu- 
ally, without  the  slightest  effort ;  Rejane  proscribes 
all  the  methods  of  the  barn-stormer.  She  does 
not  rant,  she  does  not  scream,  she  scorns  the  idea 
of  coercing  the  attention  of  her  hearers.  She  merely 
follows  the  words  and  lets  her  temperament  do  the 
rest.  Hence  some  people,  unacquainted  with  French, 
unmoved  by  the  almost  even  flow  of  her  diction, 
will  fail  to  appreciate  the  fulness  of  her  concep- 
tion. Effect  and  outburst  appeal  to  our  audiences. 
But  there  are  no  fireworks  in  this  creation  of  the 
Baronne  d'Ange.  The  struggle,  vehement  though 
it  is,  is  more  mental  than  apparent.  It  is  a  case 
of  ars  celare  artem,  and  in  it  Rejane  succeeds  in  a 
marvellous  manner.  In  the  end,  Olivier  may  well 
crow  over  his  victory  and  gloat  over  his  certificate  of 
an  honest  man  par  excellence.     But  it  is  not  he  who 
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has  conquered  our  sympathy — it  is  his  victim.  She 
has  struggled  for  life,  she  has  lost,  but  by  the  reading 
of  Rejane  there  remains  no  glory  to  the  victor.  We 
despise  him,  and  our  sympathy  is  with  the  woman 
alone,  the  poor  denii-mondaine. 


ADELPHI  :     D'ANNUNZIO'S 
"FRANCESCA   DA    RIMINI" 

October  21,  1903 
I 

The  production  of  d'Annunzio's  Francesca  is  the 
triumph  of  Stephen  PhilHps.  This  is  no  paradox ; 
it  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  Until  we  had  seen 
the  complex  fabric  of  the  Italian  poet  we  did  not 
realise  to  the  full  the  sterling  value  of  the  British 
poem.  As  a  playwright,  in  this  instance,  Phillips 
is  d'Annunzio's  superior,  as  a  poet  he  is  his  peer, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  Italian's  advantage  that  his 
language  is  the  language  of  music,  and  that  his 
nationality  allows  him  the  liberty  of  rhetorical  flights, 
whereas  we,  more  matter-of-fact,  desire  action  above 
all.  The  study  of  the  Italian  original  and  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons's  meritorious  translation,  whose  quali- 
ties, however,  emphasise  d'Annunzio's  wordiness,  and 
the  comparison  of  both  with  the  English  poem  of 
"  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  justify  the  claim  for  the 
latter's  superiority.  If  d'Annunzio  is  more  luxuriant 
in  word  and  image,  Phillips  is  more  profound ;  if 
d'Annunzio  dazzles  by  the  torrential  facility  of  his 
verse,  Phillips  fascinates  by  the  weight  of  meaning 
in  his  expressions;  d'Annunzio's  force  is  his  exu- 
berance; Phillips's  his  restraint.  In  d'Annunzio's 
drama  the  word  overwhelms  the  action ;  in  Phillips's 
"Paolo  and  Francesca"  there  is  no  swerving.  He 
works  on  elementary  principles  of  progress,  and  by 
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those  means  establishes  a  fast  hold  on  his  hearer  ; 
in  the  Itahan  play  there  is  so  much  by-work  that 
attention  is  constantly  diverted.  It  contains  but  one 
scene  (in  the  fourth  act,  Giovanni's  compact  with 
Malatestino  to  entrap  the  lovers)  which  is  conducted 
with  masterly  directness.  On  that  scene  rests  the 
play.  Take  it  away,  and  there  remains  a  very 
ordinary  and  very  modern  drama  of  adultery,  planned, 
introduced,  and  worked  out  on  the  principles  prac- 
tised by  Sardou  in  his  exportation  plays,  such  as 
Tosca,  Theodora,  Gismonda.  But  the  marvellous 
craftsmanship  of  the  French  veteran  is  absent, 
although  his  love  of  "horrors"  is  faintly  and  clumsily 
copied  by  d'Annunzio.  The  incident  in  the  first  act, 
when  Malatestino  is  wounded,  is  unnecessary  and  pro- 
tracted agony  ;  the  grim  play  with  the  dead  man's 
head  in  the  gory  cloth  is  repellent.  Its  revolting 
ugliness  tells  volumes.  Only  the  ill-balanced  genius 
who  wrote  that  unholy  book  called  "Fire,"  and  subse- 
quently wrote  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  for  the  "  Divine 
Eleonora  Duse,"  could  commit  such  errors.  In  order 
to  comprehend  d'Annunzio,  to  fathom  the  man  and 
the  artist,  one  should  read  these  two  works  in  rapid 
succession. 

II 

Where  Stephen  Phillips  scores  in  particular  is  in 
his  conception.  In  his  poem  the  love-story  is  a  mid- 
summer night's  dream,  and  the  trespass  of  the  youthful 
lovers  is  a  crimeless  sin.  There  is  condonation  for 
the  uncontrolled  passion  of  adolescence.  There  is  no 
such  condonation  for  those  in  the  flower  of  man  and 
womanhood.  The  English  poet  saw  straying  children, 
ignorant  of  the  world,  innocent  of  their  fatal  advances ; 
the  Italian  pictured  a  woman  in  her  prime,  and  (ap- 
parently) a  younger  man,  married,  to  aggravate  his 
offence,  spinning  the  adulterous  intrigue.     It  is  true 
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that  the  man  lays  siege,  and  that  the  woman  merely 
succumbs ;  but  that  only  extenuates,  not  redeems  the 
case.  It  is,  and  it  remains,  a  story  of  raw  aduUery 
beflowered  with  verse  and  fine  words.  There  is  no 
real  tragedy  in  it — the  tragedy  is  made,  not  evolved  ; 
it  is  not  written  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  principal 
characters  ;  their  fate — created  as  it  is  by  d'Annunzio 
— is  not  the  outcome  of  fatality;  it  is  fetched  from 
afar  to  do  dramatic  service.  We  do  not  follow  the 
course  of  these  two  characters  as  the  medium  follows 
the  mesmerising  eye.  We  may  be  attentive,  for  the 
language  is  beautiful,  and  d'Annunzio  plays  upon  it 
like  a  harp;  we  may  feel  dazzled,  ay  bewitched,  when 
a  string  of  verbal  images  passes  before  our  mind  in 
bountiful  splendour  of  coloured  sound ;  but  the  drama 
— the  play  which  should  be  the  thing — leaves  us 
chilly.  The  irreverent  would  fain  scoff,  and  sym- 
pathise with  Giovanni  that  he  made  short  work  of 
the  offenders  after  the  feint  of  his  departure.  The 
admirers  of  the  poet  will  praise  the  grand  frame  of 
the  work  and  the  boldness  of  its  execution.  But 
unless  I  am  differently  made  from  other  men  and 
women,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  except 
for  the  one  great  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  they  re- 
mained unmoved.  For  me  the  Italian  poet  has 
depoetised  the  tale.  He  may  be  more  faithful  to 
history — although  he,  too,  uses  the  licence  of  his 
vocation  freely  —  but  he  dispels  our  illusion  of  a 
cherished  tradition.  Paolo  and  Francesca,  lifted 
across  the  barrier  which  divides  youth  from  ripe- 
ness, are  no  longer  the  ethereal  beings  of  our  ima- 
gination. They  forfeit  the  sympathy  with  which  the 
cloak  of  charity  covers  the  sins  of  unreasoning  pre- 
cocious passion. 

It  may  be  that  the  interpretation  had  something 
to  do  with  this  disappointing  impression.  On  the 
whole  the  performance  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
the  minor  characters,  who  shouted  lustily  when  chant- 
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ing  would  have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  words, 
often  tempted  our  smiles.  Even  the  average  English 
actor — and  he  is  no  paragon — is  wont  to  treat  his 
poets  better  than  the  second-rate  players  of  the  land 
of  song.  But  that  is  a  collateral  fault :  the  cardinal 
seems  to  be  that  the  part  of  Francesca  is  not  in  Duse's 
sphere.  Of  course,  she  had  her  moments  of  grandeur 
— moments  when  her  countenance  and  her  voice  worked 
their  wonderful  influence — but  the  creation  as  an  entity 
is  not  overpowering.  The  plain  truth  is  that  this 
Francesca  was  all  too  mature  in  speech  and  manner. 
One  had  never  the  illusion  of  youth  and  spontaneous 
passion  ;  the  whole  key  of  the  performance  was  mater- 
nal; and  when  Paolo  poured  his  outbursts  into  the 
ears  of  his  beloved,  her  response  was  not  that  of  a 
soul  swept  by  storms,  but  of  a  mother  moved  by  com- 
miseration. This  Francesca  was  a  ''femme  forte  "  ; 
her  fall  seemed  accidental,  not  irresistible.  She  did 
not  convey  the  idea  of  being  drawn  into  temptation  : 
she  yielded  as  in  life  the  ripe  woman  will  sometimes 
yield,  to  solace  and  to  soothe  the  woes  of  a  lovelorn 
juvenile.  Again,  as  in  the  play,  so  in  the  creation  of 
Duse,  our  illusion  suffered  disenchantment.  The  Paolo 
spoilt  Httle,  and  the  Malatestino  of  Signor  Vittorio 
Rossi-Pianelli  was  a  tragic  figure  ostensibly  weighed 
down  by  the  disfavour  of  his  personality.  The  greatest 
achievement  of  all  was,  however,  the  Giovanni  of  Signor 
Carlo  Rosaspina.  This  artist  is  a  puissant  actor.  What 
he  touches  in  the  long  list  of  Duse's  plays  stands  out 
in  excellence.  He  knows  the  great  art  of  tragedy.  He 
knows  how  to  husband  and  how  to  lavish  his  powers. 
In  the  fourth  act,  when  the  reality  of  his  betrayal 
dawned  upon  him,  developed,  dug  itself  into  his  mind, 
he  made  us  partners  of  his  anguish.  Then,  and  then 
only,  the  actor  and  the  poet  stood  upon  the  same  plane. 
The  touch  of  tragedy  magnetised  the  audience  into 
breathless  silence. 


SUDERMANN'S    -SOKRATES  DER 
STURMGESELLE" 

November  i,  1903 
I 

THE    PLOT   OF   THE    PLAY 

Time  and  scene  of  action  :  1875  in  a  small  town  in  East  Prussia. 

Act  L — Hartmeyer,  a  dentist  by  profession  and  an  idealist  of  the 
old  school,  who  had  fought  and  been  imprisoned  for  his  revolutionary 
ideas  in  the  memorable  days  of  1848,  still  considers  it  his  highest  aim  in 
life  to  spread  the  gospel  of  revolution.  He  and  Marcuse,  a  none  too 
orthodox  Rabbi,  are  the  most  enthusiastic  members  of  the  "  Club  of 
Revolutionaries  "  ("  Sturmgesellen  "),  in  which  each  member  is  called 
by  a  particular  name  :  Hartmeyer,  for  instance,  "Socrates."  He  and 
^Iarcuse  determine  to  propose  their  sons  as  members.  Reinhold 
Hartmeyer  confides  to  his  brother  that  he  does  not  share  his  father's 
views,  but  has  recently  joined  a  "  smart  University  corps,"  and  Fritz, 
though  foreseeing  trouble,  promises  his  brother  to  break  the  news  to 
their  father. 

Act  H. — Fritz  and  Reinhold  Hartmeyer  and  Siegfried  Marcuse  are 
this  evening  to  be  elected  "Sturmgesellen"  with  all  the  customary 
ceremony  ;  the  old  "  Sturmgesellen  "  enter,  and  duly  initiate  the  young 
men.  During  the  proceedings  the  Landrath  (the  chief  magistrate)  is 
suddenly  announced.  He  pretends  at  first  to  regard  this  meeting  of 
his  political  opponents  without  suspicion,  and  by  his  friendly  attitude 
sets  at  rest  all  their  fears  and  doubts.  However,  being  snubbed 
by  Hartmeyer,  he  threatens  to  denounce  the  secret  meeting  of  the 
"  Sturmgesellen."  Hartmeyer  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  this 
threat,  and  rather  likes  the  idea  of  becoming  a  political  martyr.  Fritz, 
in  order  to  propitiate,  offers  his  medical  services  to  the  Landrath,  but 
Hartmeyer  interferes  and  further  enrages  the  Landrath,  forgetting 
that  the  latter  may  order  an  inspection  of  the  premises  and  discover 
compromising  documents.  In  order  to  avert  such  an  exposure  the 
members  induce  the  waitress,  the  "fair-haired  Ida,"  to  hide  the  papers 
in  her  bedroom. 

Act  III. — At  a  meeting  of  the  club,  specially  convened  to  consider 
its  position  and  Fritz's  behaviour,  which  has  so  incensed  his  father, 
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the  chairman  orders  the  jeopardised  club  to  be  dissolved.  Hartmeyer 
is  so  disappointed  that  he  quarrels  with  his  sons,  and  refuses  to  allow 
them  to  live  under  his  "honest  roof"  any  longer. 

Act  IV. — Hartmeyer,  being  visited  by  the  Landrath,  discovers  to 
his  great  distress  that  his  courage  is  failing  him.  The  latter  tortures 
him,  first  by  betraying  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  discovered  documents,  and  then  hands  him  a  Royal 
decoration,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  is  the  severest 
punishment  they  can  possibly  inflict  upon  such  a  harmless  "  law- 
breaker." Hartmeyer  at  first  feels  relieved,  and  even  flattered,  but 
subsequently  suffers  great  humiliation  at  discovering  that  his  personal 
safety  is  due  to  the  intervention  of  his  son  Fritz. 


II 

It  is  contrary  to  my  principles  to  narrate  the  plot 
of  plays,  for  it  mostly  implies  an  injustice  to  the 
author,  whose  ideas  are  imperfectly  reproduced.  Yet 
circumstances  alter  cases,  and  in  this  instance,  having 
at  my  disposal  the  graphic  and  most  comprehensive 
synopsis  which  Mr.  Ernst  Mayer  has  composed  for 
the  English  patrons  of  the  German  theatre,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  use  its  substance.  For  if  ever  a  pla}' 
wanted  minute  elucidation,  it  is  this  original  work  of 
Sudermann's,  which  is,  both  in  structure  and  in 
tendency,  unlike  any  ordinary  drama,  and  deals  with 
ideas  and  political  currents  of  an  essential  and  ex- 
clusive German  nature.  Besides,  since  the  controversy 
now  raging  in  Germany  over  the  author  and  his  work 
has  already  found  an  echo  in  the  English  Press,  it  is 
but  fair  play  to  explain  his  position  and  to  vindicate 
his  motives.  The  German  critics,  with  rare  unanimity 
and  rare  exceptions,  have  "heaved  their  bricks"  at 
Hermann  Sudermann  because  he  had  the  audacity 
to  touch  a  period  of  German  history  which  lives  in 
memory  with  a  wreath  of  martyrdom  ;  1 848  is  a  sacred 
year,  and  the  men  who  fought  its  battles  of  freedom 
are  canonised  for  their  valour.  The  mere  suspicion  of 
satire  excites  wrath  ;  unless  the  men  of  '48  are  treated 
with  tender  reverence — I  might  even  say  represented 
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as  Uebermenschen  of  moral  force — a  sorry  fate  is  in 
store  for  those  who  depict  them.  And  Sudermann, 
democrat  though  he  confesses  himself  to  be,  has  had 
the  courage  to  interfere  with  their  tradition.  He  has 
ventured  to  reduce  some  of  the  gods  to  the  proportions 
of  men.  He  has  had  the  audacity  to  show  that  time 
spares  no  one  and  no  one's  ideals.  Hence  he  was 
guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  But  there  was  even  more. 
Has  not  Hermann  Sudermann,  inadvisedly  perhaps, 
yet  honestly,  attacked  the  "  Brutalism  of  Criticism" 
in  Germany  ?  Has  he  not  shown  that  he  is  sus- 
ceptible, that  adverse  criticism  cuts  him  to  the  quick  ? 
What  quarter  could  an  author  expect  in  a  country 
where  criticism  is  ever  given  to  personalities,  and 
where,  in  polemics,  there  is  no  limit  to  personal 
vituperation  ?  Such  an  author,  coming  forward  with 
a  work  of  daring,  would  expect  no  quarter.  In  order 
to  rend  him,  his  work  had  to  be  torn  to  pieces. 


Ill 

We  have  no  such  prejudices  here.  We  respect 
Sudermann  for  his  past  work.  We  revere  the  men 
of  '48  for  their  monument  of  constitutional  freedom. 
We,  therefore,  are  able  to  examine  this  play  with  calm 
eyes  and  a  cool  brow.  For  us  the  main  question  is 
whether  the  play  is  good  drama,  and,  next,  whether 
we  can  follow  the  ethical  drift  of  the  author.  The 
first  point  is  contestable.  A  young  writer  who  wit- 
nessed the  dress  rehearsal  with  me  said  :  "  I  should 
so  much  prefer  to  read  it."  True,  the  speaker  was 
English,  and  the  viilien  of  the  play  did  not  particularly 
appeal  to  his  mind.  Yet  I  can  understand  the  feeling. 
It  is  not  an  easy  play  to  follow.  The  background  is 
complex.  Every  character  is  complex  in  the  minute- 
ness of  its  delineation.  They  pass,  as  it  were,  too 
quickly  from  our  gaze,  they  give  us  too  much  to  think 
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about.  They  are  charged  with  so  much  individuality 
that,  in  a  revolving  picture,  which  a  play  always  is, 
they  seem  to  become  blurred.  That  shows  evidently 
that  the  author  is  a  deep  thinker,  that  he  knows  how 
to  embrace  a  multitude  in  his  grasp  ;  but  to  the  play- 
goer, who  "  touches  and  goes,"  it  is  bewildering.  He 
is  intrigued  and  fatigued.  He  admires,  but  somehow 
his  admiration  is  more  one  of  astonishment  than  of 
understanding.  And  then  there  is  no  love-story ;  all 
the  conflicts  are  between  men  ;  they  are  paternal  and 
filial ;  they  deal  with  aspirations  and  mental  struggles ; 
the  great  motor-power  that  makes  all  the  world  kin, 
love  between  man  and  woman,  is  merely  hinted  at, 
and  what  there  is  of  it  is  not  comely.  It  belongs  to 
the  lower  plane.  Thus  as  a  play  of  the  theatre 
Sudermann's  latest  cannot  lie  in  everybody's  sphere. 
But  another  question  is  its  leading  idea  as  it  is 
embodied  by  the  main  characters.  Here  a  vital  and 
human  question  is  splendidly  and  profoundly  analysed. 
It  is  a  question  which  will  pose  us  all  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  the  question  of  the  law  of  change,  coupled  with 
the  tragedy  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle 
between  age  and  youth.  All  men  in  their  years  of 
storm  and  stress  form  ideals,  live  up  to  those  ideals, 
fight  for  those  ideals,  wish  to  perpetuate  those  ideals. 
The  minority  are  able  to  realise,  without  rebellion, 
that  the  world  turns,  and  that  in  this  revolution  new 
generations  foster  new  ideas.  Is  it  not  the  cherished 
wish  of  all  fathers  to  lead  their  sons  along  the  same 
path  which  they  have  trodden  and  believed  to  be  the 
right  one  ?  But  then  comes  the  young  generation, 
tempestuous  as  once  their  elders  were,  and,  although 
willing  to  submit  for  deference's  sake,  they  cannot 
deny  the  "  lo  sono  io^  Thus  father  stands  against 
son,  and  son  against  father,  and  between  the  two 
parties  the  current  of  the  time  decides  who  shall  be 
victor  and  who  vanquished.  That  is  the  tragedy  of 
Hartmeyer,  the  dentist,  the  democrat  of  '48,  who  had 
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suffered  and  sacrificed  for  his  principles,  and  could  not 
see  that  what  was  worth  fighting  for  yesterday  is  to- 
day obsolete  and,  to  some,  ludicrous.  It  is  unjust  to 
Sudermann  to  say  that  he  meant  to  ridicule  men  who 
had  fought  for  a  great  cause.  It  is  unfair  to  deny  him 
the  right  to  indulge  in  mild  and  benevolent  satire  on  a 
period  which  is  as  open  to  it  as  any  other  movement 
in  history.  He  mocks  nowhere,  and  all  his  main 
characters  —  the  dentist,  the  humane,  gently  com- 
promising Rabbi,  the  noble  Junker,  the  boisterous 
sons — they  are  all  lovable  creatures  in  whose  veins 
there  pulses  honest  blood.  What  he  has  tried  to 
show,  and  succeeded  in  showing  with  fair  success,  is 
that,  since  '48  conquered  a  measure  of  freedom  for 
Germany,  the  work  of  the  stormers  was  done,  that  a 
new  era,  the  grip  of  unity  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  the 
birth  of  a  new  spirit  of  democracy,  had  rendered  it 
futile  to  lag  behind  and  adhere  to  old  methods. 
Perhaps  those  who  heard  the  subject  of  the  play 
expected  another  treatment ;  perhaps  they  looked  for 
a  work  of  grandeur  instead  of  an  "  interior "  with 
commonplace  figures.  That  is  their  own  deception, 
not  Sudermann's  fault.  As  it  stands,  a  tender  blend 
of  humour  and  pathos,  a  picture  rich  in  miniatures,  an 
unconventional  narrative  making  but  few  concessions 
to  facile  theatricality,  Sokrates  der  Sturmgeselle  will 
rank  high  in  Sudermann's  record.  If  it  will  never 
be  reckoned  among  his  most  popular  plays,  it  will 
certainly  in  later  years,  when  1848  with  its  heated 
controversies  has  taken  its  place  as  a  mere  fact  of 
history,  be  considered  as  one  of  Sudermann's  best. 

It  is  with  this  drama — the  most  difficult  in  the 
whole  repertoire — that  the  German  Theatre  of  London 
has  opened  its  fifth  season.  As  a  muster  of  forces 
they  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  beginning.  The 
creations  of  Behrend  as  the  Rabbi,  of  Andresen  as  the 
Junker,  of  Richter  as  one  of  the  democrats,  of  the 
new-comers    Herr  Carl   Leisner   as    the   dentist   and 
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Emma  Fruhling  as  the  Hebe  of  the  City  Inn,  will 
be  remembered  as  splendid  individual  achievements. 
Thanks  to  Behrend's  strateg}^  the  ensemble  betrayed 
no  trace  of  a  first  co-operation.  Such  a  performance 
of  such  a  play  is  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  artistic 
mission  of  the  stage. 


HAUPTMANN'S  "COLLEGE 
CRAMPTON " 


November  15,  1903 


I 


Ten  years  ago,  it  is  stated  by  Hauptmann's  bio- 
graphers, he  saw  Moliere's  Avare,  and  under  the 
domination  of  that  grand  dramatic  figure  he  withdrew 
to  his  mountain  home  in  Silesia  to  create  a  play  in  the 
spirit  and  after  the  precepts  of  the  French  master. 
He  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  a  tragi-comic  figure  of  lurid 
contrasts,  of  complexity — a  figure  of  common  clay  for 
all  that,  but  one  which  would  stand  out  as  a  type,  and 
whose  psychology  would  constantly  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience.  Thus  the  play  College 
O'ampton  was  born.  Of  his  past  as  an  artist  we  get 
to  know  little.  He  appears  before  us  in  ripe  middle- 
age,  yet  a  baby  despite  his  years.  Fate  has  driven 
him  under  the  yoke  of  a  provincial  academy,  and  in 
that  petty  sphere  his  illusions  and  his  aspirations  have 
gone  under.  He  is  misunderstood  and  undervalued, 
and  in  order  to  rejuvenate  his  drooping  spirits  he 
makes  friends  with  the  cup.  Slowly  the  wreckage  of 
his  former  self  is  saturated  and  dissolved  by  alcohol. 
His  home  is  sold  up;  the  reigning  Duke,  the  last 
anchor  of  his  hopes,  visits  the  town  and  leaves  him  in 
the  cold;  the  Academy  dispenses  with  his  services; 
his  wife  and  his  elder  daughter  leave  him.  Only  the 
younger  one  and  her  student-lover  and  an  old  factotum 
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stick  to  him.  But  he  repels  the  young  couple,  and 
with  the  inferior  man  he  sinks  into  the  lower  depths  of 
the  town.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  rescue  is  gently 
prepared  by  his  child  and  her  youthful  lover.  Piece 
by  piece  they  recover  Crampton's  chattels  and  his 
treasured  knick-knacks.  They  find  a  studio,  and 
furnish  and  decorate  it  like  the  old  home  where  he 
worked  and  dreamed  and,  a  true  Bohemian,  rebelled 
against  the  existing  order  of  things.  Then  one  day 
they  seek  him  in  the  slums,  and  bring  him  back  to 
the  vision  of  his  former  days,  and  hand  in  hand  they 
are  the  witnesses  of  his  joy,  while  he,  with  an  over- 
flowing heart  and  tear-dimmed  eyes,  enters  the  new- 
old  life  like  one  who  awakes  from  death.  .  .  . 


II 

Such  is  the  comedy  of  smiles  and  sighs  which 
Hauptmann  has  built  on  the  simplest  lines  with  the 
simplest  material.  When  3'ou  read  it  the  tone  seems 
sombre — so  sombre  that  one  of  England's  leading  actors, 
to  whom  I  recommended  the  play,  failed  to  see  the 
brilliant  silver  lining  to  its  clouds.  When  you  witness 
the  play  the  darker  tints  are  ephemeral.  The  breath 
of  humanity  wafts  through  it  all.  "  He  will  not 
perish  "  is  the  key-note  that  rings  in  our  mind.  This 
capricious,  gruff,  irresponsible  child  of  nature,  the 
living  image  of  human  frailty,  is  not  beyond  salvation. 
Give  him  backbone,  give  him  an  atmosphere  of  life  and 
freedom,  and  he  will  blossom  again,  maybe  indeed  he 
will  yet  do  great  things.  Moreover,  even  when  the 
play  is  at  its  saddest,  Hauptmann's  unforced  humour 
constantly  peeps  through.  He  employs  no  artificial 
means.  There  are  no  epigrams  and  no  verbal 
decorations.  The  lighter  vein  penetrates  naturally 
through  the  gloom.  One  thinks  of  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie 
de  Boheme,"  but  a  Bohemia  where  no  one  need  blush. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  love-story  is  an  idyll.  The 
professor's  weakness  is  sometimes  comic,  sometimes 
afflicting,  but  never  vulgar.  The  characters  are  all 
morally  clean.  They  are  human  beings  reproduced 
by  a  temperament  in  optimistic  vein.  But  under  the 
layer  of  that  simplicity  in  conception  and  construc- 
tion there  lurks  the  creative  power  of  a  master. 

Apparently  all  these  figures  are  miniatures  in  a 
miniature  world.  Yet  that  is  an  illusion.  Detach 
any  character  from  the  action,  and  you  cannot  fail 
to  detect  the  grand  strokes  of  a  soul  painter.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  one  of  Germany's  foremost  critics  said : 
There  is  something  of  Rembrandt  in  this  canvas.  In 
the  haze  of  the  background  the  lesser  characters ;  in 
the  foreground  the  predominating  personage  whose 
mental  composition  is  the  mainspring  of  the  play. 
Even  when  Crampton  is  not  on  the  stage,  he  makes 
his  existence  felt.  For  he  is  one  of  those  beings 
that  wind  themselves  around  our  feelings  like  ivy ; 
we  love  him  for  his  very  faults. 


Ill 

The  play  demands  considerable  action  ;  more  than 
that,  the  actor  must  know  how  to  convey  all  the 
charm  of  a  lovable  character.  He  must  be  sincere ; 
there  must  be  no  sharpness  about  him  ;  subterfuges, 
tortuous  waj'S,  the  policy  of  "  scratch-my-back-I- 
scratch-yours,"  must  be  totally  absent  from  the 
portrait  of  the  professor.  One  false  note,  and  the 
play  is  the  same  play  no  longer ;  it  will  fail  to  main- 
tain the  sympathetic  current.  In  Hans  Andresen  an 
interpreter  was  found  who  realised  the  character  to 
perfection.  He  never  did  too  much,  nor  did  he  do  too 
little.  His  laughter  evoked  our  smiles,  his  sorrows 
had  the  wonderful  effect  of  hypnotising  the  audience 
into   silence — even    after    the   curtain's   fall.      A  re- 
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nowned  English  authoress  whispered,  as  she,  left  the 
theatre  :  "  It  was  life." 

And  having  done  with  Andresen  the  triumphant 
actor,  I  will  pay  my  tribute  to  Andresen  the  stage- 
manager.  He  has  been  little  to  the  fore  in  that 
capacity.  Henceforth  he  will  be  reckoned  with. 
His  method  is  the  artless  one — he  lets  people  behave 
as  they  would  do  if  there  were  no  footlights  and  no 
audience.     Such  is  the  realism  of  art. 


FULDA'S   "ZWILLINGSCHWESTER" 

November  22,  1903 
I 

It  was  Heinrich  Heine  who  taught  the  world  to  what 
manner  of  lightness  and  grace  the  German  language 
could  be  moulded,  and,  in  his  wake,  Ludwig  Fulda  has 
proved  himself  a  worthy  disciple.  His  verse  is  so 
airy,  so  facile,  and  often  so  spiritnel  that  one  would 
almost  believe  it  was  the  French  tongue  in  German 
words.  Nor  is  his  sparkling  work  wholly  shallow. 
Fulda  is,  in  his  way,  a  minor  philosopher,  with  a  keen 
insight  into  human  nature.  In  many  a  line  he  jest- 
ingly says  things  with  deep  meaning.  In  many  of  the 
longer  speeches  the  rippling  verse  analyses  and 
criticises  feelings  and  foibles  which  the  onlooker 
has  thought  of  en  passant.  The  very  foundation 
of  the  play  is  one  of  didactic  humour.  "  If  young 
wives,  so  charming  before  marriage,  would  per- 
petuate their  fascinations  in  home  life,  be  ever  prone 
to  please  and  to  cheer,  there  would  be  less  temptation 
to  the  husbands  to  seek  their  pleasures  in  wayward- 
ness." The  rose  may  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other 
name,  but  a  woman,  the  rose  of  creation,  must  be 
careful  of  her  graces  ;  not  all  the  love  in  the  world 
will  fetter  her  husband  to  her  if  that  love  is  unadorned 
by  personal  attractions,  or  if  the  wife  is  wholly 
absorbed  by  motherhood.  It  is  hard  for  us  men  that 
we  should  have  to  admit  this,  and  it  is  nowise 
flattering  to  our  much-vaunted  stability  of  character. 
But  it  is  a  fact  all  the  same,  and  if  the  majority  of  the 
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"  stronger  sex "  are  not  afraid  of  seeing  themselves 
portrayed  in  a  satirical  mirror  and  outwitted  by 
woman's  wiles,  they  will  enjoy  Fulda's  little  play 
and,  maybe,  profit  by  it. 

When  The  Twin  Sister  was  produced  in  England 
by  Mr,  L.  N.  Parker,  and  admirably  played  by  Miss 
Bray  ton  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  the  qualities  and  faults 
of  the  work  were  duly  weighed.  There  is  thus  no 
need  for  reiteration.  The  only  interest  at  the  present 
juncture  is  how  the  German  Company  fared  with  the 
poet  and  his  verse.  If  the  hearty  applause  of  an 
equally  divided  Anglo-German  audience  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  true  verdict,  the  actors  served  their 
author  well.  Smaller  parts  in  particular — such  as 
the  Beppo  of  Adolf  Walter ;  the  little  Lisa  exquisitely 
played  by  Margareta  Russ,  a  most  promising  ingenue ; 
the  grotesque  Parabroko,  a  part  after  Behrend's  own 
heart  and  humour ;  the  gentle  Angiolina  of  Miss 
Elsa  Steele — fared  remarkably  well.  The  one  weak 
point  in  the  performance  was  the  Orlando  of  Mr. 
Carl  Leisner,  an  admirable  character  player,  but  quite 
unsuited  in  this  line.  His  impersonation  was  spoilt 
by  deliberation  and  intensity.  He  dispelled,  as  it 
were,  the  bloom  of  poetry  and  sounded  the  modern 
note  -without  regard  to  costume  and  surroundings. 
His  performance  was  clever,  but  awry.  The  guest 
of  the  evening.  Miss  Haubrich-Willig,  found  im- 
mediate favour.  She  is  an  actress  of  commanding 
powers  and  a  sympathetic  personality.  Her  diction 
is  a  joy;  her  modulation  of  tone  shows  excellent 
training.  There  was  one  monologue  in  the  third  act, 
a  contrast  between  grief  and  exultation  ("Oh! 
delight,  oh  !  sorrow ! ")  which  she  rendered  with 
masterly  differentiation.  If  in  a  character  which 
is  rich  both  in  pathos  and  humour  I  were  to  decide 
Miss  Haubrich-Willig's  strongest  side,  it  would  be  for 
her  pathos.  Her  mirth  is  not  always  unforced,  but  when 
she  speaks  in  accents  of  tenderness  we  are  all  with  her. 


REVIVAL   OF    SUDERMANN'S 
" MAGDA" 

December  6,  1903 

In  common  with  most  critics,  it  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  under-estimate  the  value  of  Sudermann's 
most  famous  play.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  seen  it 
performed  by  the  stars  that  flit  across  the  world  more 
mindful  of  their  own  personality  than  of  the  intentions 
of  the  author.  Under  their  influence  even  the  perusal 
of  the  play  in  book  form  was  necessarily  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  conception  of  the  great  women  who 
gave  their  own  reading  of  the  part.  On  looking  at 
the  play  from  this  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  unconsciously  the  reader  was  led  to  believe  that 
Sudermann,  like  Sardou,  and  many  British  play- 
wrights, wrote  Magda  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
fitting  star  actresses,  instead  of  the  grander  purpose 
of  benefiting  art. 

But  circumstances  alter  cases.  I  have  recently 
had  various  opportunities  of  seeing  the  play  at  German 
theatres,  where  neither  Duse  nor  Sarah  Bernhardt,  nor 
our  own  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  are  considered  to  speak 
the  last  word  as  to  the  creation  of  a  part ;  and  each 
time  I  have  seen  a  Magda  wholl}'  of  the  German  soil, 
the  full  type  of  the  German  "  Frau,"  and  my  admira- 
tion for  the  author  has  increased  in  the  same  measure 
as  my  approval  of  the  greater  tragediennes  decreased. 
The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  absurd  becomes  the 
notion  of  modelling   Magda   entirely  after   a    prima- 
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donna  of  the  Grand  Opera,  with  all  the  world  of 
noise  and  the  tinsel  of  adulation  that  floats  around 
her. 

Magda,  if  you  examine  her  keenly,  has  certainly 
adopted  some  of  the  mannerisms  of  travelling  celeb- 
rities. At  moments  she  exhibits  those  peculiarities 
of  which  we  read  so  much  in  interviews  and  para- 
graphs, but,  au  fond,  inwardly,  this  girlish  woman, 
bred  and  born  in  German  provincialism,  is  nothing 
but  the  Hausfrau  with  the  polish  of  worldliness  and 
obedience  to  convention,  and,  therefore,  to  filial  sub- 
ordination. Greater  in  her  is  the  desire  to  settle 
down  in  life,  a  restful  and  respected  woman ;  greatest 
of  all  is  her  spirit  of  maternity.  Therefore,  the  right 
note,  the  human  note,  in  which  to  play  Madga  is 
simplicity,  repose,  tenderness.  We  do  not  want  her 
to  be  tragic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  She 
need  not  shout,  she  need  not  in  the  great  scene  with 
her  betrayer  adopt  the  doubtful  demeanour  of  the 
tragedy  queen.  She  need  not  be  mindful  of  the 
audience,  and  imagine  that  every  word  must  be  shouted 
across  the  footlights.  The  story  is  so  essentially 
human — Magda,  responsible  for  her  own  disgrace, 
and  indirectly  for  the  death  of  her  father,  is  so  pathetic, 
that  no  human  being  can  fail  to  sympathise  with  her. 
The  less  Magda  acts,  the  more  she  behaves  with 
that  sorrowful  silence  which  is  the  profoundest  expres- 
sion of  grief,  the  intenser  shall  we  feel  the  author's 
meaning. 

It  was  all  this  which  I  felt  irresistibly  in  the  Magda 
of  Louise  Haubrich-Willig.  To  a  certain  extent  her 
policy  was  somewhat  perilous  ;  her  quietude,  her  sub- 
dued manner,  her  reticence,  even  when  the  words 
seemed  to  indicate  storm,  struck  such  a  simple  note 
that  those  accustomed  to  bravura  might  well  have 
misconstrued  its  meaning.  But  fortunately  the  audi- 
ence which  watched  the  new  Magda  understood  her 
to  the  full.     They  were  under  the  spell  of  the  regal 
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dignity  and  the  suppressed  anguish  of  the  woman 
when  she  taxed  Keller,  almost  in  a  whisper,  with  the 
disgrace  of  his  conduct.  When  she  stood  up  for  the 
rights  of  her  child,  when  she  defied,  with  a  dignified 
humility,  the  uplifted  hand  of  her  father,  we  felt  that 
she  was  true.  We  forgot  the  actress,  our  feelings 
went  out  to  the  woman,  to  the  mother,  to  the  victim. 
To  act  in  such  a  manner  is  to  act  in  greatness.  There 
is  no  need  to  split  hairs,  or  to  enter  into  details ;  the 
picture  as  a  whole  is  a  grand  one,  and  to  the  grandeur 
of  it  we  bow  in  admiration. 

There  were  many  good  points  in  the  performance  of 
Max  Behrend.  Although  he  has  not  the  personality 
of  a  retired  martinet,  he  has  made  great  strides  since 
1900  in  his  part  of  the  father.  His  restraint  is  com- 
mendable, his  outburst  of  fatherly  authority  almost 
convincing.  The  Pastor,  Mr.  Leisner,  to  whom  fell 
the  most  difficult  part  of  all,  had  moments  of  intense 
persuasiveness.  He  was  never  too  preachy,  but  there 
was  that  in  his  voice  which  formed  a  S3^mpathetic 
blend  of  a  clergyman  and  an  ordinary  man.  The 
little  Marie  of  Miss  Russ  was  lovely !  That  is  the  only 
word  for  it.  It  was  all  youth,  all  ardour,  all  German 
sentimentality,  such  as  we  are  wont  to  associate  with 
eighteen  summers  in  the  land  of  Schiller.  But  the 
finest  performance,  next  to  that  of  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  was  Walter  Horst  as  Von  Keller.  He  was 
so  calm,  so  refined,  so  pointed,  so  wholly  a  picture  of 
a  whited  sepulchre,  with  a  touch  of  humour,  yet 
he  stood  always  so  discreetly  in  the  background  that 
his  very  reticence  rendered  the  character  paramount. 
It  was  not,  perhaps,  a  new  reading  of  the  part,  but  it 
was  a  reading  in  a  fresh  form,  and  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  at  least  in  my  recollection  of  it,  I  dis- 
associated my  impression  entirely  from  the  stage 
villain,  veneered  with  the  volubility  of  a  French 
raisonneur.  From  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
house,  from    the  unceasing  applause  which  was  be- 
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stowed  on  the  leading  actors,  I  gathered  that  the 
old  play  had  broken  fresh  ground.  It  would  be 
well  worth  the  while  of  our  own  actors  to  see  this 
particular  performance.  It  will  teach  them  that 
simplicity  in  art  is  the  very  mightiest  instrument  of 
conquest. 


STAGE    SOCIETY:     "THE 
LOWER    DEPTHS" 

IN  FOUR  ACTS,  BY  MAXIM  GORKI.    TRANSLATED 
FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  BY  LAURENCE  IRVING 

November  30,  1903 

The  tragedy  of  the  starvelings  and  the  wastrels  of  the 
great  Russian  city,  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 
I  call  it  a  tragedy,  although  the  play  is  not  one  of 
coherence,  and  the  authorised  German  version  which 
lies  before  me  describes  it  merely  as  Scenes  from 
Lower  Life,  as  Murger  entitled  his  famous  book, 
*'  Scenes  from  Bohemian  Life." 

Why  was  this  work  written  ?  What  is  its  aim  ? 
What  purpose  can  it  serve  ?  The  reply  is  found  in 
the  words  which,  after  the  first  night  of  Ghosts,  twelve 
years  ago,  were  spoken  by  the  veteran  and  revered 
critic,  Joseph  Knight — words  which  are  unforgettable. 
When  his  colleagues  were  raging  around  him  and 
indulging  in  expletives  and  invectives,  he  said,  "  This 
play  is  as  good  as  a  sermon."  So  is  Gorki's.  Can 
such  things  be  ?  May  such  things  be  ?  Should  such 
things  be  tolerated  ?  These  are  the  questions  which 
Gorki  poses  in  this  harrowing,  sordid,  sorrowful  pic- 
ture of  the  Hades  of  life.  Gorki  himself  was  once  an 
inmate  of  the  doss-house ;  he  has  lived,  as  a  witness, 
this  life  of  degradation  and  bestiality,  and  when  he 
emerged  from  it  he  made  it  his  mission  to  open  the 

eyes  of  the  world  at  large.     His  erstwhile  companions 
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did  not  appreciate  his  efforts.  Some  time  ago,  a 
Russian  journalist  went  into  the  slums  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  inquired  what  their  inmates  who  could  read 
thought  of  the  drama.  They  were  practically  unani- 
mous in  saying  that  it  read  admirably,  but  that  it  was 
improbable  and  an  injustice.  It  is  this  very  accusation 
which  induces  me  to  believe  that  Gorki  has  nowise 
exaggerated  his  description.  If  I  had  time  and  space 
to  spare,  I  could  show  you  that  the  same  scenes, 
horrors,  orgies,  are  nightly  happening,  not  only  in 
the  East  of  London,  but  not  many  yards  away  from 
London's  most  gorgeous  centre  of  Piccadilly.  You 
will  say,  what  is  the  good  of  bringing  such  things 
upon  the  stage  ?  And  I  answer,  it  is  no  good  what- 
ever to  the  pleasure-seeking  playgoer,  no  good  what- 
ever on  a  soil  where  the  theatre  has  no  educational 
mission ;  but  elsewhere,  where  one  recognises  that  the 
stage,  like  the  pulpit,  can  be  a  great  motor  for  good, 
and  where  even  the  value  of  such  a  painful  human 
document  is  recognised,  its  effect  cannot  be  but  for 
good. 

Moreover,  Gorki  not  merely  portrays  the  horrible 
and  the  repellent ;  there  is  no  evident  intention  on  his 
part  to  show  us  how  ugly  things  are ;  his  dark  clouds 
are  here  and  there  relieved  with  silver  linings.  It  is 
as  if  he  would  say,  "You  hearers,  do  not  condemn 
these  people  for  their  abjectness,  but  do  what  you  can 
to  develop  the  white  spots  in  their  souls — for  white 
spots  there  are." 

When  the  poor,  down-trodden,  starving,  ill-treated 
wife  of  the  smith  dies,  every  one  of  those  outcasts  is 
ready  to  offer  a  few  of  his  kopecks  for  a  decent  burial. 
When  the  little  girl,  steeped  as  she  is  in  the  clap-trap 
of  penny  novelettes,  drifts  away  into  the  Nirvana  of 
dreams,  wherein  she  sees  herself  the  heroine  of  a 
romantic  love-story,  we  understand  that  this  woman 
is  not  beyond  reclamation.  When  the  Baron,  that 
buffoon    of    nobility   and    decay,   rouses    himself    to 
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reflections  as  to  his  birth  and  downfall,  we  feel  that 
he,  too,  under  different  guidance,  might  have  been  a 
useful  member  of  society;  when  the  drink-sodden 
actor  for  a  brief  while  resolves  to  break  with  his  devil 
and  enter  upon  a  new  life,  we  hear  the  clamour  for 
cure  in  a  home  for  inebriates.  But,  above  all  these 
minor  details,  there  stands  the  old  philosopher  Luke. 
What  he  is  we  do  not  know,  whence  he  comes  we  can 
only  guess — it  must  be  from  Siberia.  But  what  we  do 
realise  about  him  is  that,  in  the  battle  of  life,  he  has 
become  a  lover  of  men,  one  who  brings  goodwill  to  his 
neighbours,  and  believes  in  softening  their  sufferings 
with  the  eternal  hope  which  lingers  in  every  human 
breast.  Where  he  comforts  the  dying  Anna,  and,  as 
it  were,  opens  the  gates  of  Heaven  for  her,  where  he 
teaches  his  avid  hearers  "  that  what  we  beheve  is" 
where  he  tells  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  Land  of 
Righteousness,  he  is,  in  this  pandemonium,  an  angel 
of  goodness. 

When  I  heard  the  great  actor  who  played  the  part 
in  Germany,  it  was,  to  quote  once  more  Joseph  Knight, 
as  if  an  immense  sermon  of  humanity  was  preached 
to  me.  Never  have  I  come  away  from  a  theatre  so 
moved,  so  ready  for  reflection.  I  know  that  all  this 
will  not  make  those  fragments  from  life,  jotted  down 
without  a  plot,  in  some  monotony,  a  good  play;  but  if 
the  presentation  is  in  the  author's  spirit,  it  cannot  fail 
to  sow  some  seed  of  good.  It  may  not  be  the  mission 
of  the  theatre  to  initiate  propaganda,  but  I  contend 
that  the  drama  which  leads  to  introspection  has  a  right 
to  existence.  Now,  the  presentation  of  the  Stage 
Society,  meritorious  though  it  was,  and  reflecting 
great  credit  upon  its  directors  and  upon  the  stage- 
manager,  Mr.  Max  Behrend,  was,  to  my  mind,  not 
satisfying.  It  is  difficult  to  get  stray  actors  to  play  in 
harmon}',  in  one  ensemble.  It  is  more  difficult  to  instil 
into  English  actors  the  notion  that  the  characters 
which  are  limned  in  lurid  colours  need  not  be  neces- 
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sarily  acted  in  the  lurid  fashion  of  melodrama.  It  was 
all  too  loud,  too  obvious,  too  personal.  I  do  not  blame 
the  actors,  but  I  do  say  that  every  man  and  woman 
saw  their  chance,  and  that  every  one  of  them  seized  it 
with  eagerness,  disregarding  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

One  reason  why  the  play  left  merely  an  impression 
of  horror,  perhaps  of  futilit}^,  and  none  of  conciliation, 
was  that  Mr.  James  Welch,  who  played  the  part  of  the 
old  philosopher,  did  not  always  rise  to  the  occasion. 
At  moments  he  was  excellent,  his  comic  vein,  his 
peculiar  way  of  saying  peculiar  things,  was  striking 
enough ;  but  when  it  came  to  pathos  and  sentiment,  to 
pouring  balm  into  suffering  souls,  he  was  not  the 
image  of  the  Samaritan.  He  held  us,  but  he  did  not 
send  a  warm  current  of  humane  feeling  through  aching 
hearts. 

I  do  not  pause  to  criticise  those  whose  well- 
meaning  intentions  marred  the  effect.  I  will  merely 
compliment  the  few  who  came  nearest  to  the  ideas  of 
the  author.  I  refer  to  Mr.  A.  E.  George,  in  his  heart- 
rending picture  of  the  fallen  actor;  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
Holthoir,  as  the  decayed  baron ;  to  Mr.  Fisher  White, 
as  the  sturdy,  weather-beaten  smith ;  to  the  sardonic- 
ally humorous  Satan  of  Mr.  Conway  Tearle ;  to  the 
pathetic  Anna  of  Miss  Haidee  Wright ;  the  Vaska  of 
Mr.  Farren  Soutar ;  and  the  old  widow  of  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Wright,  who  once  again  held  the  house  spell- 
bound by  her  irresistible  touches  of  womanliness.  If 
all  these  clever  impersonators  had  been  equally  well 
supported,  and  three  or  four  dress  rehearsals  had 
mellowed  and  harmonised  the  picture  into  a  truer 
portrait  of  life,  if  Mr.  L.  Irving's  translation  had  been 
shorn  of  disturbing  lapses  into  London  Cockney,  the 
general  impression  would  have  been  wholly  different. 
But  under  the  best  of  circumstances  In  the  Lower 
Depths  is  no  play  for  London.  London  does  not  want 
to  think  in  the  theatre ;  the  grey  atmosphere  of  the 
metropolis,  its  strenuous  life,  has  not  "built  us  that 
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way."  The  select  few  may  admire  Gorki,  in  that  he 
has  risen  from  the  Lower  Depths  and  become  a 
literary  power,  but  by  the  majority  he  will  be  scorned, 
like  Ibsen,  like  Tolstoy,  like  Hauptmann,  because  he 
sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it  whole,  with  the  sad  eyes 
of  one  who  has  suffered. 


ROYALTY:    "HERRGOTT- 
SCHNITZER   VON    AMMERGAU" 

BY   LUDWIG   GANGHOFER   AND   HANS   NEUERT 

December  14,  1903 

Old  plays,  like  old  doors,  are  apt  to  get  rusty  and 
squeak.  The  durability  of  the  hinges  largely  depends 
on  the  workmanship.  If  it  be  sound  and  thorough, 
they  may  last  for  ages;  if  it  be  "cheap-jack"  and  not 
of  the  best  metal,  they  soon  betray  wear.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  the  Herrgottschnitzer  von  Amniergau^  the 
musical  comedy-drama  which  the  German  Company 
unearthed  last  week  at  the  Royalty,  was  considered  a 
very  clever,  very  touching,  and  very  amusing  picture 
of  folk-lore.  Realism  had  not  then  overriden  the  old 
formula,  sentimentality  was  rampant  versus  sentiment, 
and  there  was  a  large  playgoing  public  for  a  class  of 
literature  which  painted  all  the  commonplace  virtues 
and  vices  in  lurid  colours.  The  qualities,  to  be  candid, 
were  merely  superficial.  There  was  the  background 
of  a  Bavarian  or  Tyrolese  landscape,  there  were  sturdy 
lads  in  knickerbockers  and  feathered  hats,  there  were 
comely  wenches  in  short  petticoats  and  muslin  bodices, 
there  was  a  little  tear,  a  little  smile,  a  little  dancing, 
above  all  a  little  Jodeln,  altogether  a  pleasant  enter- 
tainment— forerunner  of  musical  comedy  with  a  pretty, 
coherent  story  and,  as  a  sort  of  veneer,  a  touch  of  the 
soil. 

Some  authors  have  written  truly  remarkable  plays 
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of  this  nature,  notably  Anzengruber,  some  of  whose 
work  has  the  sterling  merit  of  giving  fairly  realistic 
pictures  of  Alpine  life.  But  the  authors  of  the  Herr- 
gottschnitser  had  none  of  the  depth  of  Anzengruber. 
One  of  them  was  an  exceedingly  versatile  actor,  which 
implies  that  he  was  fully  conversant  with  all  the  tricks 
of  the  stage.  These  tricks  he  knew  how  to  bring  into 
play,  and  he  likewise  understood  how  to  apply  suffi- 
cient local  colour,  so  that  the  audience  would  fain 
believe  that  they  saw  the  real  thing.  In  my  time  I, 
too,  have  laughed  profusely  over  the  naive  jokes,  and 
I  even  admit  that  I  dropped  a  little  tear  when  Loni 
had  her  love  trouble.  But  nowadays  I  hear  the 
squeaking  of  the  hinges,  I  see  through  it  all,  and  I 
realise  that  the  authors  of  this  particular  play  are  poor 
folk-lorists,  and  that,  for  instance,  our  own  Dion  Bouci- 
cault,  in  his  Irish  melodramas,  which  are  still  very 
highly  enjoyable,  is  easily  their  superior.  At  the 
same  time,  at  the  Royalty,  I  made  the  curious  observa- 
tion that  the  crowded  pit  and  gallery  followed  the  per- 
formance with  high  glee,  while  the  scantily  occupied 
stalls  and  balcony  indulged  in  mild  applause  with 
intermingled  exhibitions  of  languor.  If  it  would  not 
lead  me  too  far,  I  could  build  an  interesting  study  on 
this  observation  ;  for  the  present  I  must  confine  myself 
to  the  conclusion  that,  among  the  children  of  the 
people,  pretty  7iaivet(^  embellished  with  a  tuneful  song 
still  finds  its  reward. 

As  an  experiment  the  performance  of  the  German 
Company  was  interesting,  and,  among  other  pleasant 
manifestations  of  personal  success,  I  would  especially 
refer  to  Miss  Friihling's  bewitching  impersonation  of 
Nandl,  which  was  equally  fascinating  in  diction  and  in 
song;  to  the  beggar-boy  of  the  versatile  young  Mr. 
Adolf  Walther,  a  happy  combination  of  a  character- 
actor  and  a  comedian,  with  nimble  dancing  feet  to 
boot ;  to  the  fine  picture  of  senility  by  Mr.  Hugo 
Rogall,  the  picturesque  and  powerful  country  hero  of 
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Hans  Andresen,  and  the  promising  and  handsome 
Loni  of  Miss  Eugenie  Pross,  who  for  the  first  time 
had  an  opportunity  to  reveal  some  emotional  power. 
But  when  all  that  is  said,  and  when  a  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  the  daintiness  and  agreeable  colouring  of  the 
production,  I  cannot  refrain  from  passing  the  general 
criticism  that  the  German  Company  should  let  dialect 
plays  alone.  In  the  first  place,  the  dialect,  if  it  were 
rendered  correctly,  would  not  be  understood  by  the 
majority  of  the  audience,  and  secondly,  the  actors, 
recruited  from  all  the  zones  of  the  German  Empire, 
are  not  able  to  combine  in  harmony.  If  I  assert  that 
I  counted  some  twenty-four  different  dialects,  I  think 
I  am  not  guilty  of  exaggeration.  Withal,  it  was  a 
curious  olla  podrida,  well  intentioned  and  interesting 
at  times,  but  it  was  one  of  those  things  which  had 
better  have  remained  undone. 


"PASTOR    LORM" 

A   PLAY   IN  THREE  ACTS,  BY   ALFRED  SCHIROKAUER 

December  21,  1903 

It  is  always  a  proud  feeling  to  have  discovered  a  new 
man.  One  day,  some  two  years  ago,  the  father  of  the 
unknown  playwright  came  to  me  from  Germany.  He 
said  that  his  boy  was  twenty-one,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  would  consider  a  play  by  him.  I  read  it, 
and  no  sooner  had  I  finished  it  than  I  informed 
Schirokauer,  senior,  that  the  German  Theatre  of 
London  would  give  his  boy  his  first  send-off".  The 
somewhat  precarious  career  of  the  little  enterprise 
compelled  the  managers  to  keep  Pastor  Lor?n  on  the 
shelf  for  two  years,  but  now  that  it  has  been  produced 
no  one  is  happier  than  the  writer  of  the  present  lines 
to  find  that  nearly  all  the  London  critics  agree  in 
calling  it  a  work  of  promise.  The  acceptance  of  a 
play  does  not  imply  that  the  acceptor  considers  it  a 
masterpiece.  I  am  well  alive  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Schirokauer  is  a  beginner,  that  his  technique  is  un- 
finished, that  in  the  drift  of  his  ideas  youth  overwhelms 
reason.  There  is  something  extremely  strange  in  the 
sudden  apostasy  of  Pastor  Lorm,  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man, and  in  his  adherence  to  atheism,  and  it  is  no- 
wise satisfying  at  the  conclusion  that,  when  the  stone 
of  the  infuriated  mob  ends  his  career,  he  exclaims : 
"After  all,  truth  triumphs";  in  other  words,  there  is 
a  God.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that  when  a  man 
with  fresh  ideas,   of  originality  of  mind,  of  fearless 
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convictions,  ascends  the  hustings,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  speak,  particularly  when  he  speaks  so  well,  in  such 
chosen  language  and  with  such  depth  of  thought  as 
Mr.  Schirokauer.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  and  1  have 
read  others  of  his  plays,  Alfred  Schirokauer,  if  the 
German  theatres  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  our  little 
institution  and  open  their  doors  to  him,  will  make  his 
mark.  He  is  a  thinker,  and  he  has  dramatic  instinct 
— the  combination  of  both  makes  playwrights. 

The  performance  by  the  German  Company  was  ex- 
cellent;  it  redeemed  Ammergau.  But  amongst  the 
many  there  is  one  who  deserves  special  commendation, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Walter  Horst,  who  produced  the  play 
with  great  discretion  and  acted  Pastor  Lorm  in  a 
masterly  fashion;  it  was  a  moving  performance,  and 
confirmed  the  very  favourable  opinion  the  German 
public  has  already  formed  of  this  distinguished  actor. 


ACTORS  AND   ACTING   AND 
MISCELLANEOUS   PAPERS 


JEANNE   GRANIER 

June  14,  1903 

Once  more  she  is  with  us,  the  most  delightful 
Parisienne,  in  that  dehcious  comedy,  Les  Deux 
Ecoles.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speaic  of  the 
play  now,  and  1  need  do  no  more  than  recommend 
our  readers  not  to  miss  three  joyful  hours  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre.  But  the  actress  is  a  subject  of 
inexhaustible  possibilities.  Each  renewal  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  her  delicate  art  offers  new  points 
for  admiration.  In  several  respects  Mme.  Granier  is 
a  model  actress,  but  in  one  respect  particularly  so. 
As  an  interpreter  of  modern  Parisianism,  there  is  no 
finer  elocutionist,  no  subtler  diseuse  than  she.  Her 
oblivion  of  all  the  world  beyond  the  footlights  is  as 
remarkable  as  her  power  of  expressing  volumes  in 
a  single  word.  When,  in  the  first  act,  she  orders 
her  lady's-maid  to  pay  the  coachman  his  fare  from 
her  husband's  rendezvous,  and  hurls  the  single  sneer 
^'Attrape  !^*  at  the  head  of  the  gay  deceiver,  she  puts 
in  that  one  ejaculation  a  whole  host  of  pent-up  feel- 
ings, of  dismay,  of  triumph  over  his  mendacity. 
When,  later,  she  compares  that  husband,  whom  she 
has  divorced  yet  never  ceased  to  love,  to  the  new 
suitor,  a  civil-service  sort  of  fossil,  when  she  enume- 
rates the  respectable  qualities  of  the  latter  and  the 
dashing  verve  of  the  former,  his  youth,  his  fervour, 
his  amorousness,  "  Oh,  la,  la ! "  there  is  a  world  in 
that  exclamation.  We  know  that  she  idolises  him, 
we  foresee  that  she  will  be  an  easy  conquest  if  he 
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will  but  try  to  reconquer.  And  Granier,  who  is  ease 
and  naturalness  personified,  holds  her  audience  with- 
out seemingly  ever  remembering  its  existence.  She 
commands  all  the  Parisian  graces,  charm  of  presence, 
charm  oi  feninie  du  iiw?tde,  charm  of  assurance  soft- 
ened by  passionate  femininity,  charm  of  sparkling 
conversation.  A  delightful  woman,  in  fine,  and  a 
splendid  actress,  because  she  understands  how  to 
conceal  her  art  under  the  spontaneity  of  her  nature. 

Her  support  is  this  time  less  good  than  last  year. 
We  miss  Brasseur,  Magnier,  and  Lavalliere.  The 
absence  of  their  very  names  dulls  the  programme. 
But  unless  one  is  haunted  by  comparisons,  and  unable 
to  accept  the  new  order  of  things,  one  may  feel 
pleased  with  the  new-comers  :  M.  Louis  Gautier,  Mmes. 
Henriot  and  Marie  Burty.  The  inimitable  Le  Hautois 
of  M.  Colombey  is  fortunately  still  there,  and  more 
than  ever  is  he  the  satirical  incarnation  of  what  the 
Parisian  calls  the  "Administration."  So  withal  the 
comedy  gave  much  pleasure,  and  once  more  we  real- 
ised— not  without  chagrin — that  in  French  there  is  a 
manner  of  saying  unobtrusively  saucy  things  which 
in  the  brusque  candour  of  our  own  vernacular  would 
shock  the  susceptibilities  of  the  British  playgoer. 


SARAH  BERNHARDT  IN 
"ANDROMAQUE" 

June  17,  1903 

Seek  it  she  may,  wherever  she  will — in  the  splendid 
and  crafty  drawing-room  melodramas  of  Sardou,  in 
the  mistaken  creations  of  Hamlet  and  L'Aiglon,  in 
male  attire — Sarah  Bernhardt's  real  greatness  lies 
in  tragedy.  For,  above  ail,  her  art  is  imaginative, 
and  her  personality  stands  out  in  the  sober  yet 
sumptuous  flow  of  the  classic  robe.  The  chant  of 
her  voice  sounds  as  if  accompanied  by  harp-strings 
when  she  recites  the  stately  Alexandrines  with  their 
oft-times  plaintive  rhyme.  It  is  she  who  infuses  life 
into  the  splendid  marble  of  Racine's  heroines,  a 
Phedre,  a  Hermione.  Behold  her  in  the  part  of  the 
young  princess  in  Andromaque ;  behold  the  grace  of 
her  poses,  listen  to  the  recitation  that  in  its  very 
softness  is  apt  to  hypnotise  like  a  gentle  narcotic, 
and  you  feel  that  this  soft  child  of  the  Muses  is 
impregnable  to  the  touch  of  time.  It  is  our  wont 
to  compare  the  voice  of  Bernhardt  to  gold ;  but  when 
she  utters  the  exalted  language  of  her  master  poets 
it  is  nobler  than  gold.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
metal  at  all.  An  image  of  nature  were  in  its  proper 
place — the  song  of  birds  when  she  caresses,  when 
she  ensnares,  when  she  is  persuasive  ;  the  whirl  of 
wild  wind  when  passion  shakes  her  being  and  fills  her 
voice  with  fury. 

Five  acts  of  Alexandrines  go  a  long  way  for  our 
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ears ;  we  are  inclined  to  complain  of  monotony  at 
the  recurrence  of  the  inexorable  rhyme ;  we  feel 
tempted  to  make  light  of  the  poetry  which,  after 
hearing  one  line  and  a  half,  we  can  complete  to  two 
without  mental  effort ;  we  experience  fatigue  after 
listening  to  the  academic  cadence  whose  rise  and  fall 
we  can  predict  with  the  accuracy  of  arithmetic.  But 
when  the  grande  artiste  handles  that  rigid  style  and 
renders  it  flexible,  spirits  away  the  monotony  without 
neglecting  the  metre,  we  forget  that  Racine  was  a 
great  orator  rather  than  a  great  playwright.  We 
forget  the  antiquated  duologue  form  of  the  majority 
of  the  scenes ;  we  forget  that  his  Greeks  were  mostly 
much-protesting  Frenchmen  of  the  poet's  period. 
We  forget  easily  that  in  Andromaque  there  are  no 
vital  characters,  but  lay  figures  endowed  with  poetic 
eloquence. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  faithful  as  she  is  to  the  tragic 
tradition  of  the  French  stage,  has,  as  it  were,  human- 
ised that  tradition.  She  breaks  the  rigid  mail-coat 
of  convention  in  diction,  in  elocution,  in  posture.  She 
moulds  Hermione  into  a  live  being,  she  rejuvenates 
the  ancient  formula  by  a  touch  of  modernity.  And 
that  touch  is  magnetic.  When  Hermoine,  in  dulcet 
sneering  tones,  sends  Andromaque  to  Pyrrhus,  we, 
too,  are  slashed  by  the  foil-like  sharpness  of  her 
tongue ;  when  she  dares  Oreste  to  do  unto  Pyrrhus 
what  the  bloodhounds  of  the  Konak  have  done  to 
Alexander  and  Draga — the  allusion  is  irresistible  at 
the  moment ! — our  blood,  too,  is  swept  in  turbulent 
excitement  through  our  veins  ;  when,  at  length,  she 
offers  Oreste,  as  reward  for  his  crime,  her  execration 
and  her  contempt,  the  crushing  scorn  goes  beyond 
the  barrier  that  divides  us  from  her.  We,  too,  feel 
smitten  by  her  ire.  For  she  is  a  great  actress,  and 
it  is  the  privilege  and  the  power  of  such  to  make 
her  audience  live  in  and  with  them.     And  what  shall 
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I  say  of  her  diction,  of  the  coinage  of  every  word, 
of  the  minute  3'et  unlaboured  care  she  bestows  on 
the  inner  meaning?  Of  the  apotheosis — it  is  the  right 
word — wherewith  she  glorifies  the  beauty  of  the  most 
beautiful  language  of  our  time?  To  hear  such  diction, 
such  French,  such  vocal  splendour,  is  more  than  a 
feast ;  it  is  a  solemnity. 

Hermione  is  not  what  is  usually  called  a  star 
part ;  Racine  lived  in  times  better  for  art  than  ours  ; 
Andro7naqne  is  no  astral  play,  there  is  room  for 
several  to  shine.  Yet  it  is  no  flattery  to  say  that 
Sarah  Bernhardt  reigned  a  sun  among  minor  planets. 
Nor  do  I  imply  any  stigma  in  the  word  "minor";  I 
use  it  merely  to  differentiate.  For  both  M.  de  Max, 
Oreste,  and  M.  Desjardin,  Pyrrhus,  are  artists  of  high 
merit,  and  so  is  the  academic  Mme.  Dufresne.  M. 
Desjardin,  especially,  commends  himself  to  our  taste 
by  being  eloquent  in  repose  yet  invariably  effective  : 
and  M.  de  Max,  an  actor  of  considerable  power, 
imagination,  and  intensity,  would  be  to  Frenchmen 
an  almost  ideal  Oreste,  whereas  to  us  his  exertions 
are  sometimes  too  overwhelming,  and  the  clarion 
tones  of  his  voice  seem  to  threaten  the  walls  of  the 
building. 

After  Androntaqiie  came  a  delicious  fantaisie  in 
rhyme  by  M.  Miguel  Zamacois,  called  Bohemos.  It 
was  as  light  as  a  feather,  as  merry  as  the  tinkling 
of  the  jester's  cap,  as  graceful  as  a  fancy  of  de  Dan- 
ville. It  was  an  elaboration  of  the  famous  fable  of 
the  fox  and  the  raven,  with  some  delicious  satires 
on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  noiiveaiix  riches^  and  a 
rhapsody  of  Bohemiian  life.  In  this  trifle  Sarah 
Bernhardt  appeared  as  a  wandering  minstrel,  full 
of  the  joy  of  living  and  of  playful  mischief.  From 
her  lips  rippled  light  verse  to  the  tune  of  trills  of 
laughter  and  jo3^ful  exclamation.  She  charmed  us 
and  she  filled  us   with    wonderment.      For  now  the 
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tragedienne  was  as  by  magic  transformed  into  a 
comedienne.  And  when  we  paused  to  fix  our  choice 
between  the  two  we  could  but  confess  :  Entre  les  deux 
notre  cceur  balance.  Paris  would  have  hewn  the  apple 
in  twain. 


THE  OLD  GAIETY:  EXIT  JUBILANS 

July  5,  1903 

We  are  not  likely  to  forget  it ;  for,  even  when  our 
memory  may  begin  to  fail,  the  sumptuous  "  souvenir  " 
compiled  by  Mr.  John  Hollingshead,  and  generously 
offered  to  his  guests  by  Mr.  George  Edwardes,  the 
hero  of  the  evening,  will  revive  the  scenes  of  tem- 
pestuous joy  that  closed  the  old  Gaiety's  career. 

The  farewell  was  a  feast  of  mirth  this  time,  for  the 
tradition  remains,  and  will  soon  find  itself  at  home  in 
its  new  palatial  quarters.  Yet,  as  favourite  after 
favourite  passed  before  the  footlights,  and,  under 
torrents  of  applause,  sang  the  songs  and  enacted  the 
scenes  that  have  rendered  the  Gaiety  famous,  just  one 
little  touch  of  sadness  crept  into  our  jubilation.  We 
thought  of  the  stars  which  once  shone  brightly  and 
are  gone  for  ever;  we  also  thought  of  some  who  are 
still  with  us,  but  no  longer  before  the  public.  It  is 
only  right  that  they  should  be  remembered  on  such  an 
occasion,  for  we  owe  them  hours  of  happiness.  Thus, 
in  the  fervour  of  the  applause  which  overwhelmed 
Miss  St.  John,  Miss  Haydon,  Miss  Ediss,  Miss  Letty 
Lind,  Messrs.  Coffin,  Payne,  Danby,  Grossmith,  and 
Lionel  Brough,  to  name  but  few,  there  was  a  tribute 
to  those  absent  as  well  as  to  the  happy  ones  who 
stood  young  and  strong  and  radiant  before  us. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  evening  reached  its 
climax ;  perhaps  it  was  when  the  chief  of  the  pro- 
fession. Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  Mr.  George  Edwardes, 
the  king  of  musical  comedy,  made  their   bows  and 
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spoke  their  graceful  valedictions.  From  the  moment 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  second  act  of  The  Toreador 
the  house  was  literally  in  a  fever  of  pleasure  and 
expectation.  But  when  The  Link7na7i  began,  when 
each  welcome  old  (yet  young)  face  reproduced  "snap- 
shots "  of  the  Gaiety's  past  glories,  then  the  over- 
flowing audience  grew  delirious  in  its  effusions.  At 
times  Mr.  Ivan  Caryll,  doughty  leader  though  he  is, 
was  silenced  by  the  uproarious  demonstrations  aloft 
and  in  the  pit ;  at  times  the  favourites  were  merely 
seen  to  move  their  lips,  while  the  bravoes  eclipsed 
their  words.  It  was  an  exhilarating,  I  would  fain  say 
an  elevating  function,  for  it  was  a  well-merited  thank- 
offering  to  the  many  men  and  women  who,  by  their 
mirth  and  by  their  talents,  have  smoothed  thousands 
of  careworn  brows,  and  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  have  added  to  the  gaiety  of  London,  the  nation, 
and  all  our  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  It  was  long 
past  midnight  when  at  length  "  For  Auld  Lang  Syne  " 
(beautifully  sung  by  Miss  St.  John)  brought  the 
festivity  to  its  close.  And  even  then  many  re- 
mained, many  shouted  and  cheered;  it  was  "Good 
Old  Edwardes "  here,  it  was  "Caryll"  there;  name 
after  name  was  called  and  called  in  vain;  and  just  as 
the  lights  sank  low  an  enthusiast  in  the  gallery  struck 
the  key-note  of  the  evening  in  his  parting  cry:  "The 
old  Gaiety  is  dead  !     Long  hve  the  new  Gaiety  ! ! !  " 


AN    ANGLO-FRENCH    DRAMATIST 

July  12,  1903 

It  rarely  happens  that  English  authors  write  for  the 
French  stage.  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  has  done  it,  and  her 
Indecis  was  pla3red  by  Coquelin  ;  F.  Marion  Crawford 
wrote  Francesca  da  Rimitii  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and 
his  fame  would  have  lost  nothing  if  the  deed  had  re- 
mained undone.  Now  comes  Mr.  W.  Trowbridge,  a 
young  author  well  known  through  the  best  parody  of 
"The  Letters  of  Elizabeth,"  and  sends  forth  a  one-act 
tragedietta,  called  Jezabel^  written  in  French  prose. 
The  fact  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  accepted  the  dedi- 
cation proves,  at  least,  that  she  has  read  and  approved 
it,  wherefore  the  author  may  feel  very  proud  of  his 
firstling.  For  Mrae.  Sarah  is  besieged  by  dedicators, 
and  chary  of  accepting  their  homage. 

I  happen  to  know  that  Jezabcl  was  first  written  in 
English.  But  Mr.  Trowbridge,  wise  man,  knows  that 
the  Censor  stands  between  Biblical  characters  and  the 
stage,  so  he  promptly  rewrote  his  work  in  French. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  has  been  no  loss  of  quality 
in  transit.  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  fairly  caught  the 
euphonious  graces  of  our  neighbours,  and  the  pictur- 
esque background  of  the  play  is  well  illustrated  by 
stately  dialogue,  often  reminiscent  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
Salome.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Salome 
is  the  spiritual  mother  of  JczabeL  There  is  the  same 
effort  to  create  a  mysterious  atmosphere,  the  same 
richly-laden    style,    the    same    tendency    to    repeat 

rhythmic    phrases.      But,    still,    in    tone    and    force 
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Jesahel  bears  the  impress  of  originality.  As  a  drama 
I  think  the  author,  while  betraying  very  marked 
instinct,  is  still  too  fond  of  by-work.  He  lingers 
too  luxuriously  on  language  before  coming  to  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  is  somewhat  of  a  tax  on  our  patience 
to  retard  the  appearance  of  the  heroine  until  well- 
nigh  half  the  length  of  the  play  is  covered  by  collateral 
incidents.  Withal,  it  is  more  a  play  of  detail  than 
of  action,  yet  it  would  probably  be  effective  on  the 
boards.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Stage  Society  has  not 
acquired  it  for  its  next  spectacle  varie.  The  quality  of 
the  writing  alone  entitles  the  play  to  a  career  beyond 
the  library. 


ACTORS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

July  19,  1903 

It  was  a  performance  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Actors'  Association.  The  programme  revealed 
one  long  list  of  stars.  Even  "  thinking  parts  "  were 
in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  known  to  fame.  It 
promised  to  be  a  matinee  of  histriono-historical  im- 
portance, of  rare  artistic  dehght.  People  envied  us  the 
possession  of  a  seat.  "  What  a  treat !  what  a  treat ! 
to  see  Shakespeare's  fine  and  diverting  Merchant  of 
Venice  interpreted  by  the  pick  of  the  basket,"  Yes, 
so  it  indeed  promised  to  be ;  but  for  all  that,  I  should 
not  be  eager  to  enjoy  the  feast  again.  When  Irving 
was  on  the  stage,  and  Ellen  Terry,  things  were  lively 
enough.  One  may  discuss  Irving's  conception  of  the 
Jew,  call  it  melodramatic,  over-emphasised,  brilliant 
of  the  old  school ;  one  may  even  laugh  at  the  final 
tottering  exit,  an  ovation  of  obsolete  effectiveness ; 
but  Irving's  Shylock  remains  one  of  his  greater 
creations.  It  ranks  on  fairly  the  same  level  as  his 
Burgomaster  in  The  Bells  and  his  Louis  XI.  Once 
seen  it  is  remembered  for  ever.  As  for  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  she  found  once  more  that  which  she  had 
already  regained  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  She 
was  her  winsome  self  in  unimpaired  winsomeness  of 
manner.  There  is  comedy  for  you  in  the  plea  of 
the  cherry-ripe  advocatess  in  the  trial  scene ;  there 
is  drama  too,  and  both  are  expressed  in  splendid 
diction.     Every  word  is  shapely  born  upon  her  lips, 

and  v/hen  it  goes  forth  into  the  auditorium  it  reaches 
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the  ear  in  distinct,  audible,  almost  tangible  form. 
What  a  model  is  Miss  Terry — at  her  best — to  the 
younger  generation  ! 

In  this  association  of  actors  practised  and  bepraised, 
what  was  the  result  of  their  joint  efforts  ?  Was  it 
the  towering  manifestation  of  intellect  we  had  ex- 
pected ?  Was  it  an  ensemble  so  perfect  and  so  per- 
fectly harmonious  that  the  performance  suggested  the 
evenness  of  molten  steel  ?  Was  the  language  we 
heard  wafted  across  the  footlights  in  such  aristocratic, 
such  finely-moulded  accents  that  we  sat  bewitched 
and  breathed  the  word  "  divine "  ?  Was  there  a 
single  personal  effort,  beyond  the  now  duly  appre- 
ciated vis  coniica  of  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  in  Shake- 
speare's ludicrous  interludes,  which  admitted  the  glad 
tidings :  "  Here  is  one  of  the  elect  who  will  mark  a 
record  with  his  reading  of  Shakespeare  "  ? 

Candidly,  there  was  nothing  of  all  that,  although 
some  of  the  older  actors  did  themselves  credit. 
Thoughts  wandered  towards  Benson ;  they  wandered 
even  towards  the  little  band  of  enthusiasts  who,  under 
the  guidance  of  Philip  Carr,  have  recently  given  open- 
air  plays ;  and  as  they  progressed  in  their  pilgrimage, 
they  became  woeful,  for  they  had  to  admit  that  the 
minor  gods  grew  radiant  as  the  array  of  stars  was 
eclipsed. 

For,  above  all,  almost  the  entire  company  played 
in  the  wrong  spirit.  One  could  have  made  for  the 
stage  and  shaken  this  and  that  player  by  the  shoulder, 
saying,  "  Hey-ho !  you  are  not  in  Drury  Lane  melo- 
drama now ;  you  are  in  the  National  Theatre,  inter- 
preting a  comedy  of  the  national  poet.  A  comedy ! 
A  picture  of  manners  and  morals,  with  a  smile  break- 
ing through  the  clouds  of  earnestness."  But  no  one 
was  alive  to  that.  They  would  "star"  on  their  own 
account,  for  was  it  not  a  star  performance  ? — they 
would  take  their  time  over  their  poses,  there  was 
nothing   to    hurry    for,    people    were    interested — the 
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reception  of  every  one  showed  that ;  so  every  one 
should  have  his  or  her  chance.  And  so  they  had, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  comedy  dragged  and 
dragged  and  dragged  hke  an  old  time  motor  with  a 
flag  in  front ;  that  the  smiles  became  fewer  and  fewer ; 
that,  in  the  absence  of  Irving  and  Helen  Terry,  many 
scenes  were  simply  hypnotic. 

And  that  was  not  all.  Not  only  did  the  spirit 
of  the  comedy  evaporate  under  the  treatment  of  its 
interpreters,  but  several  individual  efforts  afforded 
occasion  for  observation  of  a  somewhat  grave  and 
momentous  nature.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  nonce 
to  specialise.  Individual  criticism  might  give  umbrage, 
and  seem  a  poor  reward  for  gratuitous  co-operation. 
Moreover,  in  a  case  like  this,  criticism  en  bloc  is  more 
effective,  for  it  leads  directly  to  my  conclusion,  "that 
Mr.  Tree  is  planning  a  good  work,  and  should  be 
cordially  encouraged  in  the  creation  of  a  School  of 
Acting."  Never  before  have  I  become  so  intensely 
alive  to  the  terrible  neglect  in  which  the  art  of  diction 
is  allowed  to  perish  on  our  stage,  as  on  the  occasion 
of  this  star  matinee.  There  were  sinners — men  and 
women — of  all  sorts.  Speakers  who  slurred  every 
word  of  their  lines.  Speakers  who  lowered  their 
voices  at  the  end  of  every  line.  Speakers  who  ranted 
when  they  should  have  bantered.  Speakers  who,  in 
their  mediaeval  garb,  affected  the  pleasant  conversa- 
tional tone  of  the  tea-party  and  the  intonations  of 
the  modern  dude.  Speakers  who,  in  the  apparent 
hot  haste  of  their  study,  merely  flung  words  at  us, 
the  meaning  of  which  they  failed  to  understand. 
Speakers,  who  edited  Shakespeare  by  altering  the 
coinage  and  the  length  of  his  lines.  Speakers  who 
shouted.  Speakers  who  interrupted  their  fellow 
players.  Speakers  who  galloped.  Speakers  who 
hummed  and  hawed.  Speakers  who  muttered. 
Speakers  who  mumbled.  Speakers  who  were  quite 
inaudible. 
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A  similar  analysis  could  be  given  of  the  deport- 
ment of  most  of  the  actors,  and  I  could  trace  the 
detrimental  influence  of  long  runs  and  constant  acting 
in  modern  plays  in  the  poor  breadth  and  pale  colour- 
ing of  the  actors'  style.  But  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  these  artists  are  not 
accustomed  to  play  together,  and  were  perhaps  im- 
perfectly rehearsed.  Still,  diction  is  an  individual 
thing,  and,  as  little  heed  is  paid  to  it  by  our  stage- 
managers,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  any 
amount  of  rehearsing  would  not  have  bettered  it.  This 
grand  art  of  diction  is  innate  in  a  few,  but  most 
have  to  learn  it.  And  it  can,  it  must,  be  taught.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Tree's  school  will  fill  a 
wide  gap.  Once  people  have  learned  to  speak  well 
and  to  speak  with  sense,  the  making  of  the  actor  is 
half  complete.  We  cannot  expect  to  manufacture 
geniuses  in  schools,  but  we  can  at  least  teach  actors 
so  much  of  their  business  as  to  fit  them  to  appear 
in  a  modern  or  classic  play  without  betraying  lament- 
able unfamiliarity  with  rudiments.  Such  performances 
as  the  matinee  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  impel, 
despite  plaudits  and  frantic  bravoes,  contemplations  of 
an  unedifying  nature.  Yet  they  afford  some  solace. 
Such  performances  must  convince  those  among  us 
who  are  not  blind  nor  biassed,  that  even  in  our 
superior  actors  there  is  something  wanting.  Such 
performances  open  our  eyes  and  lead  to  examination. 
That  is  the  first  step  towards  remedy  and  regeneration. 


ADELPHI    THEATRE:    DUSE    IN 
"HEDDA   GABLER" 

October  7,  1903 

Great  individual  manifestations  of  genius  are  apt  to 
unsettle  our  critical  judgment.  When  one  comes  away 
in  raptures  from  such  a  performance  as  Eleonora 
Duse's  Hedda,  the  spell  of  her  magnetism  would  in- 
duce the  exclamation :  "  She  is  the  greatest  of  them 
all — the  only  one."  In  our  ecstasy  the  heroine  of  the 
hour  effaces  all  other  memories;  we  forget  that  other 
great  artists  have  elicited  the  same  cry,  the  same 
enthusiasm,  the  same  adoration.  But  the  very  fact 
of  this  momentary  exaggeration  proves  that  the  player 
who  thus  ensnares  her  hearers  must  possess  unique 
power  of  transmitting  her  emotions  to  the  multitude.  In 
achieving  this  Duse  employs  no  theatrical  means.  She 
does  not  put  pressure  on  her  vocal  powers.  She  does  not 
indulge  in  excessive  facial  changes  or  carefully  studied 
gesticulations.  She  does  not  even  practise  the  art  of 
diction  in  perfect  articulation.  Compared  to  the  methods 
of  other  artists,  hers  is  a  performance  in  a  minor  key, 
almost  of  nonchalance.  Seemingly  there  is  no  stage 
for  her,  and  there  are  no  footlights ;  as  for  the  public, 
they  are,  as  it  were,  hidden  by  an  imaginary  fourth 
wall.  Duse  acts  in  cmnera.  Her  first  dogma  seems 
to  be :  "I  will  behave  and  speak  as  ordinary  mortals 
do  under  ordinary  circumstances."  Whether  she  cows 
little  Teja  Elvsted  into  mortification,  gently,  cunningly, 
almost  imperceptibly;  whether  she  tempts  Loevborg 
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to  drink  in  defiance  of  Teja,  with  the  subtle  ways  of 
the  Paradisaical  snake ;  whether  she  cajoles  Tesmann, 
her  noodle  of  a  husband,  or  toys  with  Brack,  the 
lecherous  provincial  beau,  she  does  it  all  without 
emphasis  or  effort.  As  we  behold  and  listen  to  her, 
the  sensation  overwhelms  us  that  she  is  wholly  human 
— that  she  is  one  of  us  in  peculiarly  painful  circum- 
stances of  life. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  simple  procedure  is  that 
those  who  have  hitherto  failed  to  understand  the  play, 
and  sought  in  vain  for  subtle  meanings  unexplained, 
now  grasp  the  whole  situation.  The  case  is  now 
no  longer  even  one  of  pathology.  We  see  clearly 
why  this  lofty  character,  placed  in  juxtaposition  to 
puny  personalities  in  narrow  circumstances,  yearns 
and  battles  and  clamours  for  deliverance.  This 
Hedda  cannot  thrive,  nor  breathe,  nor  live  in  the 
stifling  atmosphere  vitiated  by  memories  of  the  past, 
deadh'  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  an}'  thought 
that  is  uttered.  And  thus  this  Hedda,  a  Magdalene 
in  countenance,  a  weary  soul  in  a  languid,  worn- 
out  body,  stands  before  us,  a  doleful  picture  of  woe, 
a  sympathetic  victim  of  circumstances.  In  this 
respect  Duse's  conception  differs  from  that  of  all 
her  sisters  in  art :  in  the  others  we  are  mostly 
attracted  by  the  great  outline  of  the  character  and 
repelled  by  its  sharp  edges  and  neurotic  outbursts. 
In  Duse's  Hedda  we  merely  feel  moved  to  pity  for 
the  agony  of  a  woman.  The  final  role  is  one  of 
immense  sadness. 

At  least  one  of  Duse's  supporters  was  worthy  of 
her;  I  would  fain  say  her  equal.  That  was  the 
Tesmann  of  Signor  Carlo  Rosaspino.  I  have  never 
seen  a  better  interpretation  in  any  language.  It 
amounts  to  a  tour  de  force  that,  in  the  portrayal  of 
this  unspeakably  weak-kneed  husband,  a  Latin  actor 
could  so  perfectly  render  the  cosy  breadth  of  gait  and 
speech  of  the  Teutonic    races.      The  Aunt   Julia   of 
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Signora  Annunziata  Mazzini  harmonised  well  with 
the  picture.  She  was  the  incarnation  of  the  maidenly 
yet  motherly  tender-heartedness  of  a  petite  bourgcoise. 
The  other  actors  are  best  forgotten  in  silence.  Ibsen 
has  yet  to  be  revealed  to  them. 


DUSE    AS    MRS.   TANQUERAY 

November  8,  1903 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  flattering  to  our  amour  propre  that 
the  French,  the  Itahans,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Russians 
have  acknowledged  the  value  of  Pinero's  record  play. 
The  Germans  alone  have  under-estimated  it,  but  that 
is  not  their  fault ;  they  have  never  seen  the  real  Mrs. 
Tanqueray.  No  truly  great  actress  has  interpreted 
the  part  in  German,  and  their  version  of  the  play  is 
undistinguished,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  But  generally 
we  can  pride  ourselves  that  at  least  one  of  our  modern 
plays  belongs  to  the  universe,  and  it  serves  to  show 
that  our  drama  is  neither  artistically  barren  nor  ethically 
insular. 

The  Italian  version  is  a  good  and  faithful  one ;  some 
of  Aubrey's  long  speeches  sound  full  of  force  in  the 
foreign  tongue,  some  of  Paula's  lamentations  (Act  II., 
"Elena,  Elena !")  are  tragic  in  their  musical  plaintiveness. 
Where  we  must  make  allowances  is  in  the  performances 
of  the  average  minor  characters.  The  Lady  Orreyed 
and  the  Elena  are  beyond  correction ;  most  of  the  men 
remind  us  forcibly  of  the  whipper-snappers  which  Mr. 
Naisby  at  the  Gaiety  satirises  to  perfection.  Of  the 
whole  list  of  characters,  Paula  included,  the  most 
finished  and  consistent  of  all  seems  to  me  the  Aubrey 
Tanqueray  of  Signor  Rosaspino.  He  played  in  a 
brighter  key  than  most  English  actors.  In  his  read- 
ing Aubrey  is  gentle  and  considerate  enough,  but  he  is 
a  man  with  a  backbone.  He  is  not  cowed  by  Paula, 
does  not  fear  her,  nor  spare  the  lash  of  his  tongue. 
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When  he  is  silent  in  the  face  of  her  outbursts  he  desists 
from  argument  because  he  knows  the  nature  of  the 
woman.  He  is  intuitively  averse  from  vulgarity,  and 
the  Paula  of  Duse  is  not  above  creating  noise  and 
using  main  force.  Twice  she  is  ready  to  strike  hard, 
once  Aubrey  and  once  Captain  Ardale.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Pinero's  opinion  of  her  creation. 
It  is  totally  different  from  Mrs.  Campbell's.  The 
one  was  a  neurotic  creature;  the  Italian  Paula  is  the 
Tanqueray  of  southern  climes.  Her  pulse  gallops; 
her  blood  boils ;  envy,  jealousy,  revolt,  scourge  her 
being.  She  never  conveys  the  idea  that  Paula,  who 
has  lived  all  her  life  with  gentlemen,  is  a  woman  best 
described  as  a  cut  below  a  lady.  Mrs.  Campbell  was 
a  Paula,  grande  dame,  who  made  fanx-pas.  Duse  is  a 
Paula  of  the  de)ni-inonde  with  the  would-be  elegance 
of  a  parvenu.  She  plays  the  courtesan  to  perfection 
when  she  toys  with  Aubrey  in  the  first  act,  and  be- 
tween munching  grapes  dips  into  her  past.  She  then 
literally  envelops  the  man  in  fascination,  and  when  she 
smiles — Duse's  smile  is  like  a  sun-ray  on  a  rain-stained 
city — she  knows  that  he  is  like  dough  in  her  hands. 
That  is  the  woman  "  on  her  best  behaviour."  But  in 
the  second  act  the  veneer  is  gone.  She  snarls,  she 
works  her  feelings  into  passion,  she  terrorises  her 
surroundings,  we  see  a  caged  animal  raging  against 
the  bars.  Jealousy  has  her  in  its  clutches.  Not  until 
the  blow  falls  and  Ardale  petrifies  the  woman  by  his 
appearance  does  this  Paula  compose  herself.  From 
that  moment  the  courtesan  is  merged  in  the  woman. 
The  touch  of  the  finger  of  fate  has  changed  her  and 
her  manners.  The  end  is  great ;  the  inexorable  doom 
lies  like  a  thick  veil  of  mist  on  her  countenance.  The 
lips  are  curved  as  if  by  age,  the  cheeks  are  sunken, 
the  eyes  are  hollow,  the  tremor  of  anguish  shakes  her 
limbs.  Thus  in  olden  days  must  have  looked  the  poor 
sinners  on  their  way  to  Tyburn. 

It  is  a  remarkable  performance,  an    original   one. 
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But  in  my  mind  the  Paula  of  Pinero  is  a  different 
woman.  Duse  makes  her  a  product  of  the  ages — the 
jealous  woman  of  classic  tragedy  and  modern  French 
comed'ie.  Pinero  intended  her  to  be  a  woman  of  the 
age,  the  one  who  is  the  victim  of  languor,  of  nerves,  of 
ennui  in  the  forced  respectability  of  country  life.  The 
choice  is  a  question  of  temperament.  If  you  are  im- 
pressed by  vehemence  and  intensity,  you  will  select 
Eleonora  Duse ;  if  you  are  susceptible  to  the  quiet, 
dark-grey  tints  of  "  Weltschmerz,"  of  infinite  mental 
lassitude,  the  palm  will  go  to  Mrs.  Campbell.  The  two 
are  as  difTerent  as  the  silent  sadness  of  a  Dutch  land- 
scape is  from  the  azure  of  the  Mediterranean  tempest. 
The  former  in  the  long  run  becomes  sympathetic ; 
against  the  latter  you  feel  inclined  to  rebel,  because 
the  blue  sky  and  the  whirling  winds  seem  a  living 
contradiction.  If  you  read  the  text  of  Pinero's  play 
there  can  be  no  two  meanings  as  to  his  portrayal,  for 
Paula  was  specifically  an  English  woman.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  Eleonora  Duse's  conception  is  accept- 
able. It  is  certainly  a  manifestation  of  great  and  varied 
and  consummate  art.  But  by  virtue  of  her  genius  she 
has  naturalised  the  character.  The  English  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  has  become  La  Seconda  Moglie  {The 
Second  Wz/e).  There  is  more  subtle  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  these  two  titles  than  meets  the  eye. 


CONCERNING    DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM 

November  22,  1903 

It  appears  that  managers,  playwrights,  and  players 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present-day  methods  of 
dramatic  criticism.  It  hkewise  appears  that  some 
critics  in  the  morning  Press  ascribe  this  discontent  to 
the  hot  haste  in  which  the  work  must  be  done,  and  as 
a  remedy  the  suggestion  is  offered  that  our  managers 
should  imitate  the  example  of  Paris,  and  afford  the 
critics  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  fully-equipped 
and  well-frequented  dress  rehearsal,  which  would 
render  the  critic's  presence  on  the  first  night  optional, 
and  his  work  more  reflective  and  thorough. 

THE  CAUSE  AND  THE  REMEDY 

Frankly,  is  pressure  of  time  indeed  the  mainspring 
of  our  critical  inferiority  ?  Would  things  be  bettered 
by  greater  leisure  and  slower  consideration  ?  As  the 
representative  of  a  Sunday  paper,  with  one  short  hour 
at  my  disposal  between  the  curtain's  fall  and  the  de- 
mand for  copy  on  Saturday  night,  I  would  say.  Yes. 
The  strain  of  judging  and  meting  out  justice  in  that 
time  is  enormous ;  it  is  wholl}"-  insufficient  for  even 
the  patent  mediocrity  of  the  average  production.  But 
the  critic  of  a  daily  morning  paper,  if  he  be  a  free  man 

and    not    bound    to    kill    space,   has    generally   ample 
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occasion  to  do  his  duty  thoroughly  and  well.  I  am  a 
devout  believer  in  first  impressions,  and  in  work 
which  pours  red-hot  from  the  furnace.  The  magnet- 
ism of  a  first  night,  the  vividness  of  first  impressions, 
the  freshness  of  the  mental  picture,  all  these  are  factors 
which  tend  to  give  tone  and  force  to  the  criticism.  If 
the  critical  faculty  is  well  developed,  the  critic  must  be 
able  to  sum  up  rapidly  and  without  wavering.  His 
intellectual  machine  must  be  akin  to  that  of  the  judge, 
who  only  in  the  rarest  cases  defers  his  summing-up 
after  the  close  of  the  evidence.  The  trouble  is  that 
our  critics  are  hampered  by  reporters'  work.  They 
are  supposed  to  tell  the  plots — the  intricate  plots — 
and  instead  of  sounding  key-notes  and  making  straight 
for  the  heart  of  the  thing,  they  waste  time  in  minute 
narratives  which  give  an  imperfect  delineation  of  the 
play,  and  even  in  the  best  of  cases  are  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  authors.  The  excuse  is:  "The  public 
wants  information;  new  plays  are  news;  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  what  it  is  all  about."  If  this  be  so, 
then,  say  I,  all  first  night  criticism  is  superfluous. 
The  merest  tyro  in  journalism  can  somehow  tell  a 
story  and  record  the  reception  by  the  public.  Criti- 
cism should  then  be  deferred,  as  it  is  in  many  French 
papers,  to  a  weekly  feuiilcton,  which  would  afford  the 
writer  an  opportunity  to  re-view  the  play,  if  his  mind 
is  not  made  up  and  the  spirit  so  moves  him. 

But  the  root  of  the  complaint  does  not  lie  in  the 
question  of  time.  It  lies  far  deeper  than  that.  It  lies 
in  the  under-estimation  of  his  calling  by  the  critic 
himself.  Many  of  them  profess  not  to  take  the 
theatre  seriously.  Many  do  not  love  their  work. 
Many  deem  it  not  worth  their  while  to  devote  to  it  the 
best  of  their  energies  and  intellect.  A  few  objections, 
a  few  statements,  a  few  laudatory  comments,  are  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  illustrate  the  narrative  of  the  plot ; 
a  fev/  adjectives,  mostly  stereotyped,  are  often  the 
only  appreciation  of  an  actor  or  of  a  bunch  of  them. 
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And  then  there  is  more.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  insinuate  any  want  of  impartiahty  on  the  part 
of  my  brethren.  As  far  as  honesty  is  concerned  the 
Enghsh  critics  are  second  to  none  in  all  the  wide 
world.  But  their  freedom  is  in  many  ways  handi- 
capped. The  manager  of  the  paper,  he  who  looks 
after  the  advertisements,  watches  the  critic  with  an 
anxious  eye  and  preaches  leniency.  The  fetish  of  the 
influential  manager  inspires  many  a  writer  uncon- 
sciously with  awe  and  deference.  Somehow  much  of 
our  criticism  betrays  the  fact  that  the  manager  stands 
above  the  critic.  If  censure  there  must  be,  it  is 
dulcified.  The  authors,  the  lesser  lights  among  the 
players,  and  the  rank  and  file  alone  are  handled  with 
ungloved  fingers.  For  the  manager  is  a  power  socially 
and  commercially;  to  offend  him  might  cause  loss  to 
the  paper.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  given  to  every  man 
to  disregard  personal  friendships  and  other  interests 
when  he  wields  a  critical  pen.  Hence  there  is  much 
fencing,  much  palliation,  much  restraint,  all  in  good 
faith,  no  doubt,  but  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  art, 
and  neither  complimentary  nor  useful  to  the  person 
criticised. 

Lastly,  anonymity  detracts  from  the  value  of  criti- 
cism. "  Un  journal  c' est  tin  vionsieur"  said  Alphonse 
Karr,  and  he  was  right.  The  judge  on  the  bench 
does  not  hide  his  identity — why  should  the  critic  ?  If 
he  be  a  coward,  he  should  be  no  critic,  and  anonymity 
can  never  enhance  his  self-respect ;  if  he  be  a  brave 
man,  he  will  find  strength  in  his  signature.  He  will 
be  careful  of  his  every  word,  for  he  may  be  called  to 
task  by  the  conscience  of  the  public  and  his  own. 

The  conclusion  of  it  all  is,  that  if  criticism  demands 
amendment,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  selection  of  the 
critics.  Critics  should  be  just,  severe,  and  humane. 
Critics  should  be  independent ;  critics  should  wear  no 
mask  before  the  world  ;  critics  should  be  able  to  dis- 
sociate  personal   feeling   from   duty ;    critics    should 
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perform  their  task  with  love  and  ardour  ;  critics  should 
be  chosen  from  and  rewarded  as  the  elite  of  the 
literary  world.  Above  all,  critics  should  be  artists. 
When  we  have  come  to  recognise  that,  the  grumblers 
will  cease.  There  will  be  no  demand  for  dress- 
rehearsals,  which  are  always  uninspiring,  and  apt  to 
dull  the  enthusiasm  necessary  for  the  critic's  work. 
There  will  be  reporters  to  relate  the  plot.  There  will 
be  the  desire  and  the  privilege  on  the  part  of  the 
critic  to  amplify  his  judgment,  and  to  reconsider  it, 
if  a  second  visit  to  the  play  should  render  it  necessary. 
Finally,  there  will  be  more  esprit  de  corps  among  the 
fraternity.  For  it  is  one  of  the  cankers  of  our  system 
that  we  are  not  united,  that  when  one  of  us  is  out- 
raged, there  is  no  firm  stand  of  repression.  In 
France  they  have  a  Cercle  de  la  Critique,  a  mighty 
union  which  deals  fairly  and  fearlessly  in  conflicts 
between  critics  and  managers  or  actors.  Therefore, 
in  France  such  regrettable  occurrences  as  the  recent 
Times  affair  are  impossible.  The  offender  would  be 
boycotted  until  he  had  made  amends  for  his  error. 
But  here,  while  those  whom  we  have  to  judge  stand 
together,  the  judges  are  practically  defenceless. 
Critics  may  be  ridden  down,  they  may  be  forced  from 
their  positions,  they  may  be  insulted,  and  in  the  end 
the  aggressor  benefits  by  the  public  clamour.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
critic  is  not  held  in  the  esteem  due  to  his  important 
calling  ?  If  reform  be  needed — and  it  is  needed — let 
us  begin  aright.  Let  us  establish  freedom,  efficiency, 
and  unity — the  rest  will  follow. 


A  NOTE  ON   BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON 

December  8,  1832-1902 
I 

Four  years  ago,  when  Henrik  Ibsen  scored  three 
score  and  ten,  distinguished  men  of  letters,  fitly 
headed  by  William  Archer,  appealed  to  the  literary 
world  to  offer  homage  to  the  Norwegian  master. 
The  response  was  liberal,  and  a  gift  in  silver,  ac- 
companied by  an  address,  proved  to  the  laureate 
that,  if  he  had  suffered  much  at  English  hands,  time 
and  genius  vanquish  all  prejudice.  Yet  Ibsen  is  the 
second  of  Norway's  great  sons  ;  the  foremost  is  he 
who  on  December  8  celebrated  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, his  golden-wedding  to  the  Ahiia  Mater  of 
Christiania,  his  forty-five-year-old  awakening  to 
fame,  when  "  Synnove  Solbakken,"  his  first  novel, 
proclaimed  the  advent  of  a  new  writer,  a  new  power. 
In  all  the  literary  centres  of  Europe  that  diamond 
jubilee  has  not  been  forgotten  ;  the  continental  Press 
teems  with  references  to  Bjornson  ;  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Amsterdam,  have  sent  their  greetings  to  the 
Scandinavian.  London  alone  has  been  silent  ; 
Bjornson,  the  naturalised  citizen  of  the  world,  is  still 
an  alien  to  our  public. 

It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  for  if  Norway  is 
to-day  the  promised  land  of  our  holiday-makers,  it 
is  due  to  Bjornson.     Before  he  spoke,  the  world  at 
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large  knew  nothing  of  the  sparsely-populated,  rugged, 
self-opinionated  twin-sister  of  the  Scandinavian  realm 
— a  sister  in  name,  an  antagonist  in  deed.  One  read 
sometimes  about  Norway,  but  one  looked  upon  it  as 
the  world's  end,  where  civilisation  ceases  and  the  ice- 
girdle  begins.  Then,  suddenly,  a  new  Northern  star 
arose.  Book  after  book  describing  Norwegian  folks, 
Norwegian  manners,  the  beauties  of  Norway's  moun- 
tains, shores,  and  skies,  crossed  the  Baltic ;  and 
gradually  they  claimed  their  hold  on  the  mind  of 
Europe,  and  attention  turned  northwards  to  the  man 
who  spoke  and  to  the  country  he  had  made  known  by 
his  patriotic  explorations. 

At  home  he  was  already  a  great  man,  this  domineer- 
ing, uncompromising,  unflinching  son  of  the  rocky  soil, 
pregnant  with  sagas  and  legends,  ice-bound  by  King 
Frost  to  such  an  extent  that  in  Bjornson's  own  word: 
"  The  locks  of  the  barns  were  white-hot  from  freezing." 
He  had  inherited  his  strength  from  his  father,  the 
country  parson  who,  with  characteristic  independence 
of  mind,  kicked  the  deacons  out  of  his  house  when 
they  came  to  tell  him  what  sort  of  sermons  were 
expected  from  him.  And  his  adolescence  was  a 
period  of  struggle,  of  uphill  work,  of  various  means 
to  gain  his  end.  In  turn  he  was  a  poet ;  a  dramatic 
critic  ;  a  manager  of  the  National  Theatre  ;  a  political 
polemist :  an  exile  persecuted  for  the  freedom  of  his 
speech.  But  in  whatever  he  attempted,  he  was  guided 
by  the  highest  principle  of  all,  the  innate  love  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  Norwegian  Jingo  with  a  venge- 
ance. He  hated  the  dual  rule,  manacled  by  politics, 
different  in  race,  in  sentiment,  in  human  nature. 
*'  Norway  for  the  Norwegians  "  was  his  motto  and  his 
creed.  And  his  ideal  was  to  see  his  Fatherland  an 
independent  State,  with  its  own  flag,  its  own  ambas- 
sadors, its  own  rule.  For  years  he  fought  the 
Bernadotte  dynasty  with  a  vigour  bordering  on  frenzy, 
and   if  the  balm  of  time  and   age  has   soothed   this 
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antagonism,  it  is  also  due  to  the  forbearance  and 
nobility  of  his  princely  adversary,  Oscar  II.,  who,  in 
spite  of  all,  cherished  the  brother-poet  in  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

II 

The  work  of  Bjornson  is  immense,  and  a  short 
.  note,  written  in  grateful  remembrance  of  masterly 
teaching,  can  do  but  scant  justice  to  its  richness. 
His  political  and  novelistic  work  I  must  leave  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question — there  is  material  for  a 
hundred  essaj^s  in  it ;  but  what  I  wish  to  record 
here  is  his  work  as  a  dramatist,  far  too  little  known 
in  this  country. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell's estimable  effort  in  staging  Beyond  Htinian  Force, 
that  impressive  effusion  of  one  who  has  lost  his  faith 
and  has  suffered  for  it ;  of  one  who  struggles  and 
strives  for  conviction ;  of  one  who  acknowledges  the 
supreme  power  of  Faith,  yet  feels  overwhelmed  in 
his  impotence  to  attain  the  supernatural — the  truth 
is  that  what  we  know  of  Bjornson's  drama  is  the 
merest  smattering.  We  have  seen  Agatha  TyldeUy 
an  adaptation  of  his  Faillisseinent,  but  that  was  Mr. 
Edward  Rose's,  not  Bjornson's,  handiwork.  We 
have  seen  a  perversion  of  TJie  Gauntlet,  which 
prompted  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  rightly  enough  under 
the  circumstances,  albeit  he  addressed  the  wrong 
man,  to  speak  of  "  the  dramatic,  moral,  and  artistic 
failure  of  Bjornson."  But  that  again  was  not  the 
failure  of  Bjornson,  it  was  the  disgrace  of  his  adapter 
and  traducer.  One  day,  if  I  can  further  it,  we  shall 
hear  the  real  Bjornson  thundering  from  our  stage — 
pleading  for  equality  of  the  sexes  as  far  as  morality 
is  concerned  ;  pleading  for  the  sublime  cause  of 
work ;  for  the  sublimity  of  love.  And  then,  when 
we  have  heard  him,  we  may  go  home  in  a  spirit  of 
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rebellion,  for  he  is  one  of  those  who  courts  mental 
duels  by  his  disregard  of  dramatic  conventions  and 
by  the  relentless  candour  of  his  opinions ;  but  we 
shall  have  to  acknowledge  that  he  towers  above  the 
multitude.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  our  era.  He  stands  on  the  plane  of  a  Tolstoy, 
a  Nietzche,  a  Herbert  Spencer.  He  is  a  man  of 
many  missions,  but  the  elevation  of  his  country  is 
the  greatest  of  them  all;  and  for  that,  upon  his 
entrance  into  the  apogee  of  his  days,  he  deserves 
to  be  honoured  by  all. 


THE  END 
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